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TO THE 


KIN GS Moſt Sacred M AFESTY 


Charles the Second. 


No whom, Sir, with equal right 
ought I to Preſent this Publique 


CNS 


vB 74 Fruit of your Ro YAL Socisr ry, 
b then to its Royal FOUNDER 7 
and this Diſcourſe of Trees, then to 

your Sacred Majeſty, tanquam NEMORUM ca»dekk. 
VINDICI ? As of old they payd their Devoti- 4d. via. 
ons HERCULI&SYLVANO, fince 514 T. 
You are our ei tm, Nemorenſis Rex, as ha- N, d 
ving Once our Temple, and Court too ander that — 
Holy-Oak which you Conſecrated with your Pre- lib. 
ſence, and We celebrate with juſt Acknowledg- 
ment to God for your Preſervation. 

Put your Majeſty has yet another Title to thus 
Work, and to all it pretends to; as having (like 
another Cyrus) by your own Royal Example, ex- 
ceeded all your Predeceflors in the Plantations 
which you have already made, and now deſign, be- 
yond (I dare affirm it) all the Monarchs of thu 
Nation fince the Conqueſt of it» And indeed, 
what is there more Auguſt, more worthy of your 
Majeſty, or more becoming our Imitation! then 
whilſlyou are thus ſolicitous for our Inſtruction, 
we purſue your Majeſties great Example with 
that Veneration which is due to it? and by culti- 

A3 vating 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
vating our decaying Woods, contribute to your 
Power,as to our greateſt Wealth and Safety; ſince, 
whiles your Majeſty is furniſh'd to ſend forth 
+. thoſe Argos, and Trojan Horſes, about this your 


That famous : ; j 
Ship buile of Iſland, we are to fear nothing from without it; and 


the Dodone- 


en Oak, 


whileſt We remain obedient to your Commands 
and preat Example, nothing from within it : For, 
as no Jewel in your Majeſties reſplendent Crown 
can render you ſo much Luſtre and Glory as your 
regards to Navigation ; ſo, nor can any thing im- 
peach your Navigation, and the Reputation of 
That, whiles you continue thus careful of your 
Woods and Foreſts. TI ſhall add no more Sir to 
This, then to ſupplicate your Majeſties gracious 


Acceptance of my Obedience to the Commands 


of your SOCIETY, whoimpos'd this Province 


on, | 


SIR, 
Your Majeſties ever Loyal, 


— moſt Obedient, and Faithful 
1663. Subject, and Servant 
F. EVELYN. 
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TO THE 


READER. 


ter what the F por cn and Porch of this 
S CEE Wooden Edifice prelents you, I ſhall need 
— is no farther to repeat the Occaſion of this 
. ſollowing Diſcourſe : Tam only to acquaint 
you, That as it was deliver'd to the 
ROYAL SOCIETY by an unworthy Member there- 
of, in obedience to their Commands, by the ſame it is now 
publiſh'd without any further Proſpe&. And the Reader 
is to know, That if theſe dry ſticks afford him any Sap, 
it is one of the leaſt and meaneſt of thoſe Pieces which 
are every day produc'd by that Illuſtrious Aſſembly, and 
which enrich their Collectione, as fo many Monuments of 
their accurate Experiments, and Publique Endeavours, in 
order to the production of real and uſeful Theories, the 
Propagation of Natural Science, and the honour of their 
Inſtitution. If to this there be any thing ſubjoyn'd here, 
which may a while beſpeak the patience of the Reader, 
it is only for the Encouragement of an Induſtry, and 
worthy Labour, too much in our days neglected, as haply 
eſteem'd a conſideration of too ſordid and vulgar a na- 
ture for Noble Perſons and Gentlemen to buſie themſelves 
withal, and who oftner find ways to fell down and de- 
ſtroy their Trees and Plantations, then cither to repair or 
improve them. 
But what ſhall I then ſay of our late prodigious 
Spoilers, whole furious devaſtation of ſo many goodly 


Mood and Foreſts have left an Infamy on their Names and 


Memories not quickly to be forgotten! I mean our un- 
happy Uſurpers, and injurious Sequeſtrators ; Not here 
to mention the deplorable neceſſities of a Gallant and 
Loyal Gentry, who for their Compoſitions were (many of 
them) compell'd to add yet to this Waſte, by an inhu- 
mane and unparallel'd Tyranny over them, to preſerve 


the poor remainder of their Fortunes, and to find them 
Bread. Nor 


; 


Mr. Fuller“ 
Poem of 
St. _—_ 
Park. 


Taſſo, Cant. 
18. 
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Nor was it here they deſiſted, when, after the fate of 
that beautiſul Grove under Green- wich Caſtle, the Royal 
Walk of Elms in St Fames's Park, 


That living Gallery of aged Trees, 
(as our excellent Poet calls it) was once propoſing to the 


late Council of State to be cut down and ſold, that with 
the reſt of His, Ma jeſties Houſes already demoliſh'd, 


and mark'd out for deſtruction, His Trees might likewiſe 


undergo the fame deſtine, and no footſteps of Monarchy 
remain unviolated. This is a Truth; which coming by 
chance to hear of, I ſo conjur d a powerful Member of 
it (and one who was to ſtrike a principal ſtroake in this 
barbarous Execution) that if my Authority did not reſcue 


thoſe Trees from the Ax, ſure I am, my Arguments did 


abate the Edge of it; nor do I ever paſs under that Ma- 
jeſtical ſhade but methinks I hear it ſalute me as once the 
Hamadryad did the good Rinaldo, 


Ben caro giungi in queſte chioſtre amene. 

Queſta ſelva, che dianxi era ſe negra, 

Vedi che tutto al tuo wenir & allegre, 

E'n piu leggiadre forme è reveſtita. 
| * 

It is from hence you may calculate what were the 
Deſigns of thoſe excellent Reformers, and the care theſe 
great States men took for the preſervation of their Coun- 
trey, when being Parties in the Booty themſelves, they 
gave way to ſo diſhonourable and impolitic a waſte of 
that Material, which being left intire, or husbanded 
with diſcretion, had prov'd the beſt ſupport and defence 
of it. But this (ſay they) was the effect of War, and in 


the heighth of our Contentions. No, it was a late and 


cold deliberation , and long after all had been ſubdu'd 
to them; nor could the moſt implacable of Enemies 
have expreſs d a more barbarous Reſolution. 

We read of the great Xerxes,that paſſing Conquerour 
through Achaia, he would not ſuffer his Army to violate 
{o much as a Tree of his Adverſaries; it being obſerv'd 


by 
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| by the Ancients, that the Gods did never permit him to 
eſcape unpuniſh'd who was injurious to Groves, tanquam 


ſacros ex vetuſtate: What became. of Agamemmons Hoſt 
! after his ſpoil of the Woods at Aulis? Hiſtories tell us 
| Cleomenes died mad; the Tamaſſæan Genius became pro- Tweſſew 
verbial; and the Mighty Ceſar himſelf carried ( tis Cen ade. 
thought) the malediction of the incenſed Gault to his 
Funeral Pile, for the havock he committed at Maſſilia, 
f when he fell'd down thoſe goodly Oaks before the face 

of the ſuppliant Prieſts, and the curſing People: 


========== (#55 enim læſos impune putaret Lacan,lib 
Eſſe Deos # . 


But leſt this be charg d with Superſtition, becauſe the 
Inftances are heathen; It was a more noble and remark- 
able, as well as recent Example, when at the Siege of 
Breda, the late famous General Spinola commanded his 
Army not to violate a Tree of a Wood belonging to the 
Prince of Orange there, though a reputed Traytor, and in 
open defiance with his Mafter. To be ſhort, we read, 
That when Mzthridates but deliberated about the cutting 
down of ſome ſtately Trees which grew neer Patara, a City 
of Lycia, though neceſſitated to it for the building of 
Warlike Engines with them, being terrified in a Viſion, 
he deſiſted from bis purpoſe. It were to be wiſhed Theſe, 
or the like Examples, might have wrought ſome Effects 
upon the ſacrilegious Purchaſers, and diſloyal Inwaders, 
in this Iron- age amongſt us, who have lately made ſo pro- 
) digious a ſpzol of thoſe goodly Foreſts, Woods, and Trees 
i (to ſatisfie an impious and unworthy Avarice) which be- 
ing once the Treaſure and Ornament of this Nation, were 
doubtleſs reſerv'd by our more prudent Anceſtors for the 
repairs of our floating Caſtles, the ſafeguard and boaſt of 
this renouned Iſland, when Neceſſity, or ſome imminent 
Peril (hould threaten it, or call for their Aſſiſtance; and 
not to be devour'd by theſe Improvident Wretches, who, 
to their eternal Reproach, did (with the Royal Patrimony) 
4 ſwallow likewiſe Gods own Inheritance ; but whole Sons 
and Nephews we have liv'd to ſee as haſtily diſgorge 

B them 
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Que ibi fa. them again; and with it all the reſt of their Purchaſes, 
—— '2"# which otherwiſe they might ſecurely have enjoy d: But 
rum this in terrorem only, and for caution to Poſterity ; whiles 
Vaticin: = T Jeave the Guilty to their proper Scorpions, and to their 


Vide Ml.. Eriſichthonian fate, or that of the inexorable Paræbius, 


A J. 2. 
* Proſternit Quercum funeſtam quam ſibi Nympha 
Pignoribusque ſuis fecit 


the vengeance of the Dryads, and to their Tutelar better 

Genius, if any yet remain, who love the ſolid Honour and 

Ornament of their Country: For what could I ſay leſs, 

* Ar Wot- Te, and Wood-born as J am, in behalf of thoſe ſacred 

ton in Su- Shades, which both grace our Dwellings, and prote& our 
Nation ? 

But to turn this juſt Indignation into Prayers,and addreſs 
my ſelf to our better-natur'd Country- men: May ſuch Woods 
as do yet remain intire be carefully Preſer'd, and ſuch as 
are deſtroy d, ſedulouſly Repair d. It is what every Perſon 
who is Owner of Land may contribute to , and with infinite 
delight, who are touch d with that laudable Ambzrtion of 
imitating their moſt illuſtrious Anceſtors, whoſe Names we 
find mingl'd amongſt Kings and Philoſophers, Patriots and 
Vi. Petrarch. good Commonmwealths-Men : For ſuch were of old Solo- 
— 4 mon, Cyrus, and Numa; Licinius ſir- named Stolo, Cato, and 
fortune, liz. Cincinnatus; the Piſoes, Fabii, Cicero, Plinies, and a thou- 
dial. 37 ſand more whom I could ennumerate, that diſdain d not 

to exerciſe themſelves in theſe Ryſticities, as eſtecming it 
the greateſt acceſſion of Honour to dignifie their laſting 
Names with ſuch Raral marks as have conſecrated their 
Memories, and tranſmitted them to us through ſo many 
Ages and Viciſſitudes of the World. | 
Let none therefore repute this Induſtry beneath him,or 
as the leaſt indignityto the reſt of his Qualities, which ſo 
great Perſons have honour'd and cultivated with that af- 
Mule etiam fection and ingenuity. 
— The famous Anſwer which Cyrus gave to Lyſander will 
nm fn ſuſticiently juſtifie that which I have ſaid, and what I far- 
ſate: Cyrus ther recommend to ſuch Gentlemen as reſolve to be Plan- 
1 ters, vx. That they do not eaſily commit themſelves to 
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To the Reader. 


ſole Diflates of their ignorant Hinds and Serwants, who ,., 
are (generally ſpeaking) more fit to Learn then to In- tun, L. Gr. 
ſtruct. Male agitur cum Domino quem Villicus docet, was 

was an Obſervation of old Cato's ; and 'twas Iſchomarhus 

who told Socrates (diſcourſing one day upon a like ſub- 

ject) That it was far eaſter to Make then to Find 2 good 
Husband-man : I have often prov'd it fo in Gard ners; 

and I believe it will hold in moſt of our Country Employ- 

ments: We are to exact Labour, not Conduct and Reaſon, 

from the greateſt part of them; and the buſineſs of 
Planting is an Art or Science (for ſo Varro has ſolemnly De R. R. 
defan'd it) and That exceedingly wide of Truth, which 

(it ſeems) many in his time accounted of it; facillimam 

eſſe, nec ullius acuminis Ruſticationem, an eaſie and inſipid 

Study. It was the ſimple Culture only, with ſo much 
difficulty retriv d from the late confuſion of an inteſtine 

and blogdy Mar like Onrs, and now put in Reputation 

again, which made the noble Poet write 


—— Verbis ea wincere magnum Georg, i. 


Quam fit, & anguſtis hunc addere rebus honorem. 


Seeing, as the Orator does himſelf expreſs it, Nihil eft n cram 
homino libero dignius; There is nothing more becoming i. Cic. de 
and worthy of a Gentleman. Senect. 

And thus you have in part what I had to produce in 
extenuation of this my Adventure, that Animated with a 
Command, and Aſſiſted by divers Worthy Perſons (whoſe 
Names J am prone to celebrate with all juſt Reſpe&s) I 
have preſumed to caſt in my Symbol; and which, with the 
reſt that are to follow, may (l hope) be in ſome degree 
ſerviceable to him (whoe're the happy Perſon be) which 
ſhall oblige the World with that compleat Syſteme of Agri- 
culture, which as yet ſeems a deſiderate, and wanting to 
its perfection. It is (I aſſure you) what is one of the 
Principal Deſigns of the ROYAL SOCIETY, not 
in this Particular only, but through all the Liberal and 
more uſeful Arte; and for which (in the eſtimation of all 
equal Judges) it will merit the greateſt of Encourage- 
ments; that ſo at laſt what the Learned Columella has 
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wittily reproach d, and complain'd of, as a defect in that 
Age of his, concerning Agriculture in general, and is appli- 
cable here, may attain its defired Remedy and Conſummation 

Preſet. ad P. in This of Ours. 
Sylvium Sola enim Res Ruſtica, que ſine dubitatione proxima, &. 
— .ꝗquaſi conſanguines Sapientiæ eſt, tam diſcemibus egeat, 
commend to uam magiſtris: Adhuc in Scholis Rhetorum, & Geometra- 
the ferious rum, Muſicorumque; Vel quod magis mirandum eſt, contem- 
— Ak ptiſſimorum vitiorum officinas, guloſins condiendi cibos, G. 
Er mibi ad Ixuriofits ſercula ſtruendi, capitumque & capillorum con- 
— cinndtores non ſolum eſſe audivi, ſed && ipſe vidi; Agri- 
videtur acce- colationis neque Dodctores qui ſe profiterentur, neque Diſci- 
— pulos cognovi. But this I leave for our Gallants to Inter- 
pret, and ſhonld now apply my ſelf to the Directive 
Part, which I am all this while beſpeaking, if after what 
I have ſaid in the ſeveral Paragraphs of the enſuing Diſ- 
conrſe upon the Argument of Wood, it might not ſeem ſu- 
perfluous to have præmiſed any thing here for the Encou- 
ragement of ſo becoming an Induſiry: Let me be per- 
mitted to ſay, There is ſufficient for I»ſtra&on, and more 
then is extant in any Collection whatſoever (abſit verbo in- 
vida) upon this ſubje& ; abſtracting things Practicable, 
of ſolid uſe, and material, from the Oſtentation and im- 
pertinences of Writers; who receiving all that came to 
hand on truſt, to ſwell their monſtrous Volumes, have 
hitherro impos'd upon the credulous World, without con- 
ſcience or honeſty. Iwill not exaſperate the Adorers of our 
ancientand late Naturalifts, by repeating of what our Veru- 
lam has juſtly pronounc'd concerning their Rhapſodies(be« 
cauſe Ilikewiſe honor their painful Endeavour. and am ob- 
lig d to them for much of that I Know) nor will I(w® ſome) 
reproach Pliny, Porta, Cardan, Mix aldus, Curſius, and many 
others of great Names (whoſe Writings I have diligently 
conſulted) for the K nowledg they have imparted to me on 
this Occaſion 3 but I muſt deplore the time which is (for 
the moſt part) ſo miſerably loſt in purſuit of their Specu- 
lations, where they treat upon this Argument: But the 
World is now advis'd, and (bleſſed be God) infinitely re- 
deem'd from that baſe and ſervile ſubmiſſion of our 


nobleſt Faculties to their blind Traditions. This, you 
will 


To the Reader. 


will be apt to ſay, is a haughty Period; but whiles I af- 
firm it of the Paſt, it juſtifies and does honor to the Pre- 
ſent Induſtry of our Age, and of which there cannot be 
a greater and more emulous Inſtance, then the Paſſion of 
His Majeſty to encourage His Subjects in all that is lauda- 
ble and truly emolumental of this nature. 

It is not therefore that I here preſume to inſtruct Him 
in the management of that great and auguſt Enterpriſe of 
reſolving to Plant and repair His ample Foreſts, and other 

awines of Timber, for the benefit of His Royal Navy, 
and the glory of His Kingdoms ; but to preſent to His 
Sacred Perſon, and to the World, what Adviſes J have 
received from others, obſerved my ſelf, and moſt Indu- 
ſtriouſly Collefed from a ſtudious propenſity to ſerve as 
one of the leaſt Intelligences in the ampler Orb of our Illu- 


ſtrious Society, and in a Work, ſo Important and Neceſ- 
ſary. | 


J. E. 
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Amico chariſsimo Fobanni Evelyno Armigers, 


e Societate Regali Londini. J. Beale, S. P. D. 
In Sylvam. 


Inter Sylvanos, capripedeſque Deos ? 
r Hamadryadas Iætus, Dryadaſque pudicas, 
Cum tus Cyrrhzis fit Chelys apta mods ! 
Seilicet hoc cecinit numeroſus Horatius olim, 
Scriptorum Sy lvam quod Chorus Omnis amat. 
Eft locus ille Sacer Mufis, &. Apolline dignus, 
Prima dedit Summo Templa Sacranda Jovi. 
Hinc quoque nunc Pontem Pontus non reſpuit ingens, 
Stringitur Oceanus, corripitkrque Salum. 
Hinc noc us Heſperiis emerſit mundus in oris, 
Effudiique auri flumina larga probi. 
Hinc exundawvit diſtento Copia cornu, 
Qualem & Amalthzz non habuere ſinus. 
Sylvz tibi curæ eſt, grata & Pomona refundit 
Auriferum, roſeum, purpureumque nemus. 
Ila famemgqne ſiti mque abigens expirat odores, 
Quales nec Medus, nec tibi mittit Arabs. 
Ambroſiam prebent modo cofia Cydonia, Tantum 
Comprime, Nectareo poma liquore fluunt. 
Progredere, O Sccli Cultor memorande futuri, 
Felix Horticolam fic imitere Deum. 


* age quid cauſe eſt quod tu Sylveſtria pangis, 
e 
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The Introduction. 


nce there is nothing which ſeems more fatally Eroduclion. 
to threaten a Weakni , If nota Diſſolution 
of the ſtrength of this famous and flouriſhing 
Nation, then the ſenſible and notorious de- 
cay of her Wooden-walls, when either through 
time, negligence, or other accident, the preſent 
Navy ſhall be worn out and impair'd ; it has 
been a very worthy and "ſcafonable Advertiſement in the Honour- 
able the principal Officers and Commiſſioners, what they have late- 
ly ſuggeſted to this Iluſtrious Society, for the timely prevention 
and — of this intollerable defect. For it has not been the late 
increaſe of Shipping alone, the multiplication of Caf worle, Iron- 
Furnaces, and the like, from whence this im- politick diminution 
of our Timber has proceeded ; but from the diſproportionate 
> B ſpreading 
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ſpreading of Tillage, cauſed through that prodigious havock made 
by ſuch as lately —— themſelves againſt Root and Branch 
(either to be re-imbours'd of their holy purchaſes, or for ſome 
other ſordid reſpect) were tempted , not only to fell and cut 
down, but utterly to grub up, demoliſh, and raze, as it were, 
all thoſe many goodly Woods, and Foreſts, which our more pru- 
dent Anceſtors left ſtanding, for the Ornament, and ſervice of their 
country. And this devaſtation is now become ſo Epidemical, that 
unleſs ſome favourable expedient offer it ſelf, and a way be ſe- 
riouſly, and ſpeedily refolv'd upon, for the future repair of this im- 
portant defect, one of the moſt glorious, and confiderable Bul- 
warks of this Nation, will, within a ſhort time be totally wanting 
to it. 

2. To attend now a ſpontaneous ſupply of theſe decay d Mate- 
rials (which is the vulgar, and natural way) would colt (beſides 
the Incloſure) ſome entire Ages repoſe of the Plow Therefore, 
the moſt expeditious, and obvious Method, would (doubtleſs) be 
by one of theſe two ways, Sowing, or Planting. But, firſt, it will 
be requiſite to agree upon the Species; as what Trees are likely to 
be of greateſt Uſe, and the fitteſt to be cultivated ; and then, to 
conſider of the Manner how it may beſt be effected. Truly, the 
waſte, and deſtruction of our Woods, has been fo univerſal, that I 
conceive nothing leſs then an univerſal Plantation of all the ſorts 
of Trees will ſupply, and well encounter the defect; and there- 
fore, I ſhall here adventure to ſpeak ſomething in general of them 
all ; though I chiefly inſiſt upon the propagation of ſuch only as 
ſeem to be the moſt wanting, and — 

Fa I diſtribute them, therefore, into theſe two Claſſes, the Dry, 
and the Aquatic; both of them applicable to the ſame civil uſes 
of Building, Utenſils, Ornament and Fuel; for to dip into their 
Medicinal virtues is none of my Province, 

Among the diy, I eſteem the more principal, and ſolid, to be the 
Oak, Elme, Beech, Aſh, Cheſs-nut, Wall- nut, ec. The leſs princi- 
pal, the Service, Maple, Lime-tree, Horn - beam, Quick-beam, Birch, 
Haſel, &c. together with all their ſub-alternate, and ſeveral kinds. 


Sed neque quam multæ ſpecies, nec nomina que ſint 
Eft numerus, Geor. 


Of the Aquatical, I reckon the Poplars, Aſp, Alder, Willow, Sal- 
low, Ofter, &c. Then I ſhall add a word or two, for the encou- 
ragement of the planting of Fruit- trees, together with ſome leſs 
vulgar, but no leſs wſeful Trees, which, as yet are not endenizon'd 
amongſt us, or (at leaſt) not much taken notice of: And in purſu- 
ance hereof, I ſhall obſerve this order: Firſt, to ſhew how they 
are to be Raiſed, and then to be Cultivated : By Raiſing, I underſtand 
the Seed and the Soil; by Culture the Planting, Fencing, Watering, 
Dreſſing, Pruning and Cutting; of all which briefly. 


And 
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And firſt for their Raiſing, ſome there are 
nullis hominum cogentibws, ipſe - 
Sponte ſua veniunt Specifying according to the yarious 
Jifpolition of the Air, and Soil. 
Pars autem poſito ſurgunt de ſemine. As the Oak, Cheſ-nut, 
Aſh, &c. 
as Pullulat ab radice aliis denſiſima Sylva. As the Elme, Al- 
der, & c. and there are others 


Nil radicis egent —— Growing without any ſuch Roots; 
as Willows , and all the Vimineous kinds, which are raiſed of 
Sets only. 


Hos natura modos primù m dedit For thus we ſee there are 
more ways to the Wood then one; and Nature has furniſh'd us with 
variety of expedients. | 

4. But it has been ſtifly controverted by ſome, whether were 
better to raiſe Trees for Timber, and the like uſes, from their 
Seeds and firſt Rudimerits; or to Tranſplant ſuch as we find have 
either rais'd themſelves from their Seeds, or ſpring from the Aio- 
ther- roots. Now, that to produce them immediately of the Seed 
is the better way, theſe — may ſeem to evince. 

Firſt, — they take ſooneſt. Secondly, becauſe — make 
the ſtraighteſt, and moſt uniform ſhoot. Thirdly, becauſe they 
will neither require ſtaking, nor watering (which are two = 
conſiderable Articles) and laſtly, for that all tranſplanting (thoug 
it much improve Fruit-trees ) unleſs they are taken up the fixſt 
Year, or two, is a conſiderable impediment to the growth of Fo- 
reſt-trees, And, though it be true that divers of thoſe which are 
found in Woods, eſpecially Oaklings, young Beeches, Aſb, and ſome 
others, ſpring from the — maſt and keys 3 yet, being for 
the molt part dropp'd, and diſſeminated amongſt the half-rotten 
ſticks, muſty leaves, and perplexities of the mother-roots, — 

row ſcraggy; and being over-dripp'd become ſqualid and mot- 
e, which checks their growth, and cauſes them to dwindle : 


Creſcentique adimunt fetws, uruntque ferentem. 


Nor can their roots expand, and ſpread themſelves as they would, 
do if they were ſown, or had been planted in a more open, free, 
and ingenuous Soil. And that this is ſo, I do affirm upon Expe- 
rience, that an Acorn ſown by hand in a Nurſery, or ground where 
It may be free from theſe encumbrances, ſhall in two or three 
Years out-ſtrip a Plant of twice that age, which has either been 
ſelf-ſfown in the Woods, or removed ; unleſs it fortune, by ſome 
favourable accident, to have been ſcatter'd into a more natural, 
penetrable, and better qualified place: But this diſproportion is 
yet infinitely more remarkable in the Pine, and the Wall-nut-tree, 
where the Nut ſet into the ground ſhall certainly overtake a Tree 
of ten years growth which was planted at the ſame inſtant; and 
this 1s a Secret ſo generally miſ-repreſented by moſt of thoſe who 
have treated of theſe ſort of Trees, that I could not ſuffer it to 
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paſs over without a particular remark; ſo as the noble Poet (with 
pardon for receding from ſo venerable Authority) was certainly 
miſtaken, when he delivers this obſervation as wniverſal, to the 
prejudice of Sowing, and raiſing Woods from their Rudiments : 


Nam eminibus jactis ſe ſuſtulit arbos 
7 — 5 ſeris factura nepotibus — | 
cor. J. 2. 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Seed. 


Seed of that which is perfectly mature, ponderows and 
found; commonly that which is eaſily thaken from the boughs, 
or gathered about November, immediately upon its ſpontaneous 
fall, is beſt, and does (for the moſt part) direct to the proper ſea- 
ſon of interring, &c. according to the Inſtitution of Nature her ſelf : 


I. B's to commence with the Method propos'd : Chuſe your 


Nam ſpecimen ſationis, & inſitionis origo 
Ipſa fuit rerum primum natura creatrix : 
Arboribus quoniam bacce, glandeſque caduce 
Tempeſtiva dabant pullorum examina ſubter, &c. 
Lucret. J. 5. 
Yet this is to be conſider d, that if the place you ſow in be too 
cold for an Autumnal ſemination, your Acorns, Maſt, and other 
Seeds may be prepared for the Yernal by being barrell'd, or pot- 
ted up in moiſt Sand or Earth ſtratum S. S. during the Winter ; at 
the expiration whereof you will find them ſprouted; and being 
committed to the Earth, as apt to take as if they had been ſown 
with the moſt early : by this means, too, they have eſcaped the 
Vermine (which are prodigious devourers of Winter ſowing) and 
will not be much concern d with the increaſing heat of the Sea- 
ſon, as ſuch as being crude, and unfermented are newly ſown in 
the 2 of the Spring; eſpecially in hot and looſe 
Grounds; being already in ſo fair a progreſs by this artificial pre- 
paration; and which (if the proviſion to be made be very = 
may be thus manag'd. Chule a fit piece of Ground, and with 
boards (if it have not that poſition of it ſelf) deſign it three foot 
high; lay the firſt foot in fine Earth, another of Seeds, Acorns, 
Maſt, Keys, Nuts , Haws , Holly-berries, & c. promiſcuouſly, or 
ſeparate, with (now, and then) a little Aould ſprinkled amongſt 
them : The third foot wholly Earth : Of theſe preparatory Maga- 
Zines make as many, and as much larger-ones as will ſerve your 
turn, continuing it from time to time as your ſtore is brought in. 
The ſame may you alſo do by burying your Seeds in * 
ing 
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ling them (as I faid) in Tube, or laid in heaps in ſome deep cellar 
where the rigour of the Winter may leaſt prejudice them; and I 
have fill'd old Hampers, Bee-hives, and Boxes with them, and 
found the like advatitage, which is to have them ready for your 
Seminary, as before hath been ſhew'd, and exceedingly prevent 
the ſeaſon. 

2. But to purſue this to ſome farther Advantage; as to what 
concerns the election of your Seed, It is to be conſider d, that 
there is vaſt difference in Trees even of the ſame growth and bed, 
which I judge to proceed from the variety and quality of the 
Seed : This, for inſtance, is evidently ſeen in the heart, procerity 
and ſtature of Timber; and therefore chuſe not your Seeds always 
from the moſt Fruitful-trees, which are common —— molt Aged, 
and decayed ; but from ſuch as are found moſt ſolid and fair: 
Nor, for this reaſon, covet the largeſt Acorus, & c. (but as Huſ- 
band-men do their Wheat ) the moſt weighty , clean and bright : 
This Obſervation we deduce from Fruit-trees, which we ſeldom 
find to bear ſo kindly, and plentifully, from a ſound ſtock, ſarooth 
Rind, and firm Wood, as from a rough, lax, and #ntoward Tree, 
which is rather prone to ſpend it (elf in Fruit, the ultimate effort, 
and final endeavour of its :moſt delicate Sap, then in ſolid and 
cloſe ſubſtance to encreaſe the Timber. And this ſhall ſuffice, 
though ſome haply might here recommend to us a more accurate 
Microſcopical examen, to interpret their molt ſecret Schematiſmes, 
which were an over zicity for theſe great Plantations. 

As concerning the medicating, and inſuccation of Seeds, or 
enforcing the Earth by rich and generous Compoſts, &. for Trees 
of theſe kinds, Tam no great favourer of it; not only, becauſe 
the charge would much diſcourage the Work; but for that we find 
it unneceſſary, and for moſt of our Foreſt-trees, noxious ; ſince 
even where the Ground is too fertile, they thrive not ſo well; and 
if a ould be not proper for one ſort it may be fit for another : 
Let I would not (by this) hinder any from the trial, what advance 
ſuch Experiments will produce: In the mean time, for the ſimple 
Imbibition of ſome Seeds and Kernels, when they prove extraor- 
dinary dry, and as the Seaſon may fall out, it might not be amiſs 
to macerate them in Milk, or Water only, a little impregnated with 
com- dung, &c. during the ſpace of twenty four hours, to give 
them a ſþirit to ſprout, and chet the ſooner ; eſpecially, if you have 
been retarded in your ſowing without our former preparation. 

4. Being thus provided with Seeds of all kinds, I would ad- 
viſe to raiſe Woods by ſowing them apart, in ſeveral places deſtin'd 
for their growth, where the Mould being prepar d (as I ſhall ſhew 
hereafter) and fo qualified (if election may be made) as beſt to 
ſuit with the nature ofthe Species, they may be ſown promiſcnonſly, 
which is the moſt natural and Rural; or in ſtraight and even lines, 
for Hedge - roms, Avenues, and Walks, which is the more Ornamen- 
tal But becauſe ſome may chuſe rather to draw them out of 
Nurſeries ;, that the Culture is not much different, nor the hin- 
derance conſiderable (provided they be early, and carefully 0 
move 
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moved) I will finiſh what I have to ſay concerning theſe Trees 
in the Seminary, and ſhew how they are there to be Raiſed, 
Tranſplanted, and Govern'd till they can ſhift for themſelves. 


* 
*» ——— 


CH AP. II. | 
Of the Seminary. 


I. Di Vineam, vel Arbuſtum conſtituere volet, Seminaria privs 

facere debebit , was the precept of Columella, I. 3. c. 5, 
ſpeaking of Vineyards and Fruit-trees + and, doubtleſs, we cannot 
purſue a better Courſe for the —— of Timber-trees : For 
though it ſeem but a trivial deſign that one ſhould make a Nurſery 
of Foreſters ;, yet is it not to be imagin d, without the experience 
of it, what prodigious Num bers a very ſmall ſpot of Ground well 
Cultivated, and deſtin'd for this purpoſe would, be able to farnif 
towards the ſending forth of yearly Colonies into all the naked 
quarters of a Lordſhip, or Demeaſnes ; being with a pleaſant In- 
duſtry — diſtributed amongſt the Tenants, and diſpos d of 
about the Hedge- roms, and other Vaſte, and uncultivated places, for 
Timber, Shelter, Fuel, and Ornament, to an incredible Advantage. 
This being a cheap, and laudable Work, of ſo much pleaſure in 
the execution, and ſo certain pre in the event; to be but once 
well done (for, as I affirm d, a very ſmall Nurſery will in a few 
Years people a vaſt extent of Ground) hath made me ſometimes 
in admiration at the univerſal negligence. 

2. Having therefore made choice of ſome fit place of Ground, 
well Fenced, reſpecting the South-eaſt, rather then the full Sowth, 
and well protected from the North and Weſt ; let it be Broken up 
the Winter before you ſow, to mellow it, eſpecially if it be a Clay, 
and then the furrom would be made deeper; or fo, at leaſt, as 
you would prepare it for Wheat : Or you may Trench it with the 
Spade, by which means it will the eafier be cleanſed of whatſo- 
ever may obſtruct the putting forth, and inſinuating of the ten- 
der Roots: Then having given it a ſecond ſtirring, immediately 
before you ſow, caſt, and diſpoſe it into Rille, or ſmall narrow 
Trenches of four, or five inches deep, and ineven lines, at two foot 
interval, for the more commodious Runcation, Hawing, and dreſ- 
ſing the Trees: Into theſe Furrows (for a Conſeminea Syloa ) 
throw your Oak, Beech, Aſh, Nuts, all the Glandiferons Seeds, 
Maſt, and Key-bearing kinds, fo as they lye not too thick, and then 
cover them very well with a Rake, or fine-tooth'd Harrow, as they 
do for Peaſe : Or, to be more accurate, you may ſet them as they 
do Beans ( eſpecially, the Nuts and Acorns ) and that every 
Species by themſelves, which is the better way: This is to be done 
at the latter end of 0dober, for the Autumnal ſowing ; and in the 
lighter ground, about February for, the Vernal. 

3. Your Plants beginning now to peep ſhould be earthed up, 
and 
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and comforted a little; eſpecially, after — of the greater 
Froſts, and when the ſwelling mould is apt to ſpue them forth; 
but when they are about an inch above ground you may, in a 
moiſt ſeaſon, draw them up where they are too #hick,, and ſet 
them immediately in other lines, or Beds prepared for them; or 
you may plant them in double foſes, where they may abide for 

oodand all, and to remain till they are of a competent ſtature 
to be Tranſplanted; where they ſhould be ſet at ſuch diſtances as 
their ſeveral kinds require; but if you draw them only for the 
thinning of your Seminary, prick them into ſome empty Beds at 
one foot interval, leaving the reſt at two or three. 

4. When your Seedlings have ſtood thus till June, beſtow a half 
digging upon them, and ſcatter a little wxngy, half rotten Litter, 
Fearn, Bean-hame, or old Leaves, among them, to preſerve the 
Roots from ſcorching, and to entertain the moiſture; and then 
in March following (by which time it will be quite conſum'd 
and very mellow) you ſhall chop it all into the earth, and mingle 
it together: Continue this proce for two or three years ſucceſ- 
ſively, and then (or before, if the ſtature of your young Impes 
invite) you may plant them forth, carefully taking up their Roots, 
and cutting the Stem within an inch of the ground (if the kind, 
of which hereafter, ſuffer the kzife) ſet them where they are to 
continue: Some repeat this, the ſecond Tear, and after March (the 
Moon decreaſing) re-cut them at half a foot from the ſurface; and 
then meddle with them no more : but this (if the procef be nor 
more ſevere then needs) muſt be done with a very ſharp Inſtru- 
ment, and with care, leſt you violate, and unſettle the Root; 
which is likewiſe to be practis d upon all thoſe which you did not 
Tranſplant, unleſs you find them very thriving Trees; and then 
it ſhall ſuffice, to prune off the Branches, and ſpare the Tops; for 
this does not only greatly eſtabliſh your Plants, by diverting the 
Sap to the Roots; but likewiſe frees them from the injury and 
concuſſions of the Winds, and makes them to produce handſome, 
ſtraight ſoots, infinitely preferable to ſuch as are abandon'd to 
Nature, and Accident, without this diſcipline : By this means the 
0ak, will become excellent Timber, ſhooting into ſtraight and ſin- 
gle fiems : The Cheſ-mt, Aſb, &c. multiply into Poles, which 
you may reduce to ſtandards at pleaſure. 

5. The Author of the Natural Hiſtory, Pliny, tells us it was a 
vulgar Tradition, in his time, that no Tree ſhould be Removed un- 
der two years old, or above three: Cato would have none Tranſ- 
planted leſs then five fingers in diametres3 but have ſhew'd why 
we are not to attend ſo long, for ſuch as we raiſe of Seedlings: In the 
interim, if theſe directions appear too buſie, or operoſe , or that 
the Plantation you intend be very ample, a more compendious 
Method will be, the confuſed ſowing of Acorns, &c. in Furrows, 


two foot aſunder, covered at three fingers depth, and fo for three 


years cleanſed, and the firſt Winter cover'd with fearn, without 
any farther culture, unleſs you Tranſplant them; but, as I ſhewed 


before, in Nurſeries they would be cut an inch from the — 
a 
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and then let ſtand till March the ſecond year,when it ſhall be ſuffi- 
cient to dirbranch them to one only ſhoot 3 whether you ſuffer 
them to ſtand, or remove them elſewhere. But to make an Eſſay 
what Seed is moſt agreeable to the Soil, you may by the 13 — 
of a promiſcuous Semination make a judgement of it, Tranſ- 
planting thoſe which you find leaſt agreeing with the place; or 
elſe, by Copſing the ſtarvling in the places where they are new ſown, 
cauſe them ſometimes to overtake even their untouch'd contem- 
poraries, But I now proceed to particulars. 


— — — 


CHAP. III. 
Of the Oak. 


Oak, 1. I Have ſometimes conſider d it very ſeriouſly, what ſhould 
move Pliny to make a whole Chapter of one only Line, which 
is leſs then the Argument of moſt of the reſt in his huge Volumn : 
but the weightineſs of the Matter does worthily excuſe him, 
who is not wont to ſpare his Words, or his Reader. Glandi- 
feri maxim? generis omnes, quibus honos apud Komanos perpetuns. 
© Maſt-bearing-trees were they principally which the Romans 
© held in chiefeſt reputation, li. 6. cap. 3. And in the following 
where he treats of Chaplets, and the dignity of the Cives's Coronet, 
it might be compos'd of the Leaves or Branches of any Oak, pro- 
vided it were a bearing Tree, and had Acorns upon it. It is for 
the eſteem which theſe wiſe, and glorious people, had of this Tree 
above all others, that I will firſt begin with the 0ak, 

2. The Oak is of four kinds; two of which are moſt common 
with us; the Quercus urbana, which grows more up- right, and be- 
ing clean, and lighter is fitteſt for Timber : And the Robur or Quer- 
cus Sylveſtris, which is of an hard, black grain, bearing a ſmaller 
Acorn, and affecting to ſpread in branches, and to put forth his 
Roots more above ground; and therefore in the planting, to be al- 
low'd a greater diſtance ; viz. from twenty five, to forty foot; 
whereas the other ſhooting up more erect will be contented 
with fifteen : This Aind is farther to be diſtinguiſh'd by his fullneſs 
of leaves, which tarniſh, and becoming yellow at the fa, docom- 
monly clothe it all the Winter, the Roots growing very deep and 
ſtragling. The Author of Britannia Baconica ſpeaks of an Oak, in 
Lanhadron Park in Cornwall, which bears conſtantly leaves ſpeckl'd 
with White ; and of another call'd the Painted- oak, which I only 
mention here, that the variety may be compar'd by ſome ingenious 
perſon thereabouts, as well as the truth of the fatal pre-admonition 
of Oaks bearing ſtrange leaves. It is in the mean time the propa- 
gation of this large ſpreading, &c. 

3- Oak, which is eſpecially recommended for the excellency of 
the Timber, and that bis Majeſties Foreſts were well and plenti- 

fully 
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fully ſtor'd with them; becauſe they require room, and ſpace to 
amplifie and expand themſelves, and would therefore be planted 
at more remote diſtances, and free from all encumbrances : And 
this upon conſideration how ſlowly a full-grown O mounts up- 
wards, and how — they ſpread, and dilate themſelves to all 
quarters, by d and due culture; fo as above forty years ad- 
vance is to be gain d by this only Induſtry : And, if thus his A- 
Jeſties Foreſts, and Chaſes, were ſtor d 3 viz. with this ſpreadis 
Tree at handſome Intervals, by which Grazing might be improv 
for the feeding of Deer and Cattel under them, benignly viſited 
with the gleams of the Sun, and adorn'd with the diſtant Land- 
skips appearing through the glades, and frequent Vallies 


Cernla diſtinguens inter plaga currere poſſet 
Per tumulos, & convalles, campoſque profuſa : 
Ut nuuc eſſe vides vario diſtincta lepore 
Omnia, que pomis interſita dulcibus ornant 
Arbuſtiſque tenent felicibus olſita circum. 


As the Poet incomparably deſcribes his 0kve-groves, 


— 
Whoſe rows the azure Sie is ſeen immix d, 
With Hillocks, Vales, and Fields, as now you ſee 
Diſtinguiſh'd with a ſweet variety 3 
Such places which wild Apple-trees throughout 
Adorn, and happy for#bs grow all about. 
Lucret. lib. 5. 
(For ſo we might alſo ſprinkle Fruit · tree amongſt them (of which 
hereafter) for Cider and many ſingular uſes) we ſhould find ſuch 
goodly Plantations the boaſt of our Rangers, and Foreſts infinitely 
preferrable to any thing we have yet beheld, rude, and vegledted 
as they are: I ſay, when his Majeſty ſhall proceed (as he hath de- 
hers) to animate this laudable pride into faſhion, Foreſts and 
Woods (as well as Fields and — will preſent us with ano- 
ther face then now they do. And here I cannot but applaud the 
worthy Induſtry of old Sir Harbotle Grimſtone, who (I am told) 
from a very ſmall Nzrſery of Acorns which he ſow'd in the neglect- 
ed corners of his ground, did draw forth ſuch numbers of 0aks of 
competent growth; as being planted about his Fields in even, and 
uniform rows, about one hundred foot from the Hedges ; buſh'd, 
and well water'd till they had ſufficiently fix'd themſelves, did 
wonderfully improve both the beauty, and the value of his De- 
meaſnes, But I proceed. 
4+ Both theſe kinds would be taken up very young, and Tranß- 
planted about OFober ;, and though they will grow tolerably in 
moſt grounds z yet do they generally affect the . black, deep 
and faſt mould, rather warm then over wet and cold, and a little 
N ; — this produces the firmeſt Timber; and ſo our former 
aturali 
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in montem ſuccedere ſyluas 
Cogebant. * 
Lucret. 

though my L. Bacon prefer that which grows in the woifter 
grounds Ge Ship-timber, as the moſt tongb, and leſs ſubject to 
rift but let us hear Pliny, This is a general Rule, ſaith be; 
What Trees ſoever they be which grow tolerably either on 
* Hills, or Vallies, ariſe to greater ſtature, and ſpread more amply 
sin the lower ground : But the Timber is far better, and of a finer 
< grain, which grows upon the Mountains ; excepting. only Apple, 
© and Pear-trees. And in the 39. cap. lib. 16. The Timber of thoſe 
* Trees which grow in moiſt and ſbady places is not fo good as 
© that which comes from a more expos'd ſituation, nor is it fo cloſe, 
* ſubſtantial and durable 3 upon which he much prefers the Ti- 
© ber growing in T#ſcany, before that towards the Venetian (ide, 
c and upper part of the Gu/ph : And that Timber ſo growing was 
in greateſt eſteem long before Pliny, we have the ſpear of Age- 
memnon 


— Ly or enorgots Tx. 1x A. from a Tree fo ex- 
pos'dz and Dydimus gives the reaſon. Te 24 @ drive (ſays he) 
rather yuureGodue Hirdes, ce, NC. For that being continually wee- 
ther-beaten they become hardier and tougher. 

5. But to diſcourage none, Oaks proſper exceedingly even in 

ravel, and moiſt C/ays, which moſt other Trees abhor ; yea, even 
the coldeſt clay grounds that will hardly graze: I have read, that 
there grow Oaks (ſome of which have contain'd ten loads apiece) 
out of the very Walls of Silceſter in Hantſbire, which ſeem to 
ſtrike foot in the very Stores. It is indeed obſerv'd, that Ozks 
which grow in rough, ſtory grounds, and obſtinat clays, are long 
before they come to any conſiderable ſtature; for ſuch places, 
and all fort of Clay, is held but : ſtep-mother to Trees; but in time 
they afford the moſt excellent 7:-ber, having ſtood long, and got 
good rooting : The fame may we affirm of the lighteſt ſands, 
which produces a ſmoother-grain'd Timber, of all other the moſt 
uſeful for the Jayner. What improvement the ſtirring of the 
ground about the roots of Oaks is to the Trees I have already hin- 
ted ; and yet in Copſes where they ſtand warm, and ſo thickn'd 
with the ander- wood, as this culture cannot be practis d, they 
prove 1n time to be goodly Trees. 

6. That the Tranſplanting of young Oaks gains them tex years 
Advance ſome happy perſons have affirmed : from this belief, I have 
deſir d to be — and produce d my Reaſons for it: Nor leſs are 
they miſtaken, who adviſe us to plant Oaks of a great bigneſs, which 
hardly make any conſiderable progreß in an Age: Yet if any be 
deſirous to make trial of it, let their Stems be of the ſmootheſt, 
and-tendereſt Bark; for that is ever an indication of youth, as 
well as the paucity of their Circles, which in diſbranching, and 
cutting the head off, atfive or ſix foot height (a thing, by the way, 


which the French uſually ſpare when — Tranſplant this Iree ) 
a may 
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A Diſcourſe of Foreſt-Trees. | 
may (before you ſtir their Roots _) ſerve for the mote certain 
Guide; and then plant them immediately, with as much Earth as 
will adhere to them, in the place deſtin d for their ftatior ; abatin 
only the t- roots, which is that down-right, and ſtubby part 
the Roots (which all Trees rais'd of Seeds do univerſally produce) 
and quickning ſome of the reſt with a ſharp kzife (but ſparing the 
Fibrous, which are the main Sucher: and Months of all Trees ) 
ſpread them in thefof, or pit which hath been prepar'd to receive 

I ſayin the fof, unleſs you will rather trench the whole 

Field, which is incomparably the beſt; and infinitely to be pre- 
ferr'd before narrow pits and holes (as the manner is) in caſe you 
lant any number conſiderable , the Earth being hereby made 
, — 4 and penetrable for the Roots 3 about which you are to 
that Mould which (in opening of the Trench) you took from 

the Surface, and purpoſely laid apart; becauſe it is ſweet, mel- 
low, and better impregnated: But in this Work ; be cireumſpect 


never to inter your Stem deeper then you found it ſtanding z for 


nd ing v uently d sa Tree; though an Er- 
— th —7 1 8 ore the Rooks be ſufficiently co- 
ver d to keep the Body ſteady and errect, it is enough; and the 
not minding of this trifſing Circumſtance does very much deceive 
our ordinary Wood-men For moſt Roots covet the Air (though 
that of the Quercus urbana leaſt of any: 


—— gudd quantum vertite ad auras 
ftheregs, tantum radice ad tartaratendit ) 


And the perfection of that does almoſt as much concern the 
perity of a Tree, as of Mar himſelf; fince Homo is but Arbor 

z#verſa ; which prompts me to this cxriows, but important Ad- 

vertiſement ; That the Poſition be likewiſe ſedulouſly obſerved. 

7. For, the Southern parts being more dilated, and the pores ex- 
pos d (as evidently appears in their Horizontal Sections) by the 
conſtant Excentricity of their Hyperbolical Circles; being now on 
the ,and at ſuch a ſeaſon converted to the North, does ſterve, 
deſtroy more Trees (how careful ſoever men have been in or- 
dering the Roots, and preparing the Grownd) then any other Acci- 
dent whatſoever (neglect of # ng, and defending from Cattle ex- 
cepted) the im whereof cauſed the beſt of Poets, and 
moſt experienc'd in this Argument, giving advice concerning this 
Article, to add | 


Qinetiam Cel: regionem in cortice ſignant, 

Ut quo queque modo ſitterit, qui parte calores 

— — tulerit, quæ terga o erit axũ + | 

Reſtituant + Adeo in teneris conſueſcere multum eſt. AF 
| | | | r. li. 1. 
Which Aionition, though Pliny, and ſome others think good to 
neglect, or eſteem Indifferent ; I can confirm from frequent loſles 
of my own, and by particular triali; having ſometimes Tranſ- 
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planted great trees at Mid-ſomer with ſucceſs (the Earth adhering 
to the Roots) and miſcarried in others where this Circumſtance 
only was omitted. 

To obſerve therefore the Coaſi, and fide of the ſtock, eſpeci- 
ally of Fruit-trees) is not ſuch a trifle as by ſome — 
For if the Air be as much the Mother or Nurſe, as Water and Earth, 
(as more then probable it is) ſuch bloſſoming Plants as court the 
motion of the Meridian Sun, do as twere evidently point out the 
advantage they receive by their poſition : And the _— moſſi- 
xeſs of moſt Trees on the oppoſite ſide does ſufficiently note the 
unkindneſs of that AſþeF ; and which is moſt evident in the bark 
of Oaks white and ſmooth3 The Trees growing more kindly on 
the South (ide of an Hill, then thoſe which are expos'd to the 
North, with an hard, dark, rougher, and more moſſie Integument. 
I have ſeen (writes a worthy Friend to me on this occaſion) whole 
Hedge-rows of Apples and Pears that quite periſh'd after hat ſhel- 
ter was remov'd : The good Husbande expected the contrary, 
and that the Fruit ſhould improve, as freed from the predations 
of the Hedge; but uſe and cuſtom made that ſhelter neceſlary; 
and therefore (faith he) a ſtock for a time is the weaker, taken 
out of a Thicket, if it be not well protected from all ſudden and 
fierce invaſions either of crude Air or Winds : Nor let any be 
deterr'd, if being to remove many Trees, he ſhall eſteem it too 
conſumptive of time; for with a Bruſh dipped in any white co- 
lour, or Oaker, a thoufand may be marked as they ſtand, in a mo- 
ment; and that once done, the difficulty is over. I have been 
the larger upon theſe two Kemarks , becauſe I find them ſo wate- 
rial, and yet ſo much neglectec. 

8, Þhere are other Rules concerning the ſituation of Trees; the 
former Author commending the North-eaft-wind both for the flou- 
riſhing of the Tree, and advantage of the Timber; but to my ob- 
ſervation, in our Climates, where thoſe ſharp winds do rather flan- 
ker then blow fully oppoſite upon our Plantations, they thrive 
beſt ; and there are as well other Circum ſtauces to be confidered.as 
they reſpect Rvers and Marſhes obnoxious tounwholſom and poy- 
ſonous Fogs ; Hills, and Seas, which expoſe them to the — 
and thoſe ſylviffagi venti, our cruel, and tedious Weffern winds all 
which I leave to obſervation, becauſe theſe accidents do fo uni- 
verſally n, that it is not eaſie to determine farther then that 
the Timber is commonly better qualified which hath endur d the 
colder Aſpects without theſe prejudices : And hence it is, that 
Seneca obſerves Woods moſt expos'd to the Winds to be the moſt 
ſtrong and ſolid, and that therefore Chiron made Achiltes's Spear of 
a Mountain-tree ; and of thoſe the be which grow thin, not 
much ſhelter d from the North. Again, Theophrai#us ſeems to have 
ſpecial _ to places; exemplifying in many of Greere,which ex- 
ceeded others for good Timber , as doubtleſs do our 0aks in the 
Foreſt of Dean all others of Emgland : and much certainly there 
may reaſonably be attributed to theſe advantages for the growth 
of Timber, and of almoſt all other Trees, as we daily fee by their 
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general improſperity where the ground is a hot gravel, and a looſe 
earth : An Oak or Elme in ſuch a place ſhall not in an hundred 
years overtake one of fifty planted in its proper foil 3 though next 
to this, and (haply) before it, I prefer the good Air: But thus 
have they ſuch vaſt Junipers in Spain; and the Aſbes in ſome parts 
of the Levant (as of old neer Troy) ſo excellent, as it was after 
miſtaken for Cedar, ſo great was the difference; as now the Can- 
tabrian or Spaniſh exceeds any we have elſe in all Exrope. 

9. But before we take leave of this Paragraph, concerning the 
Tranſplanting of great Trees, and to ſhew what is poſſible to be 
effected in this kind, with coſt, and induſtry z Count Maurice (the 
late Governour of Braſil for the Hollanders ) planted a Grove neer 
his delicious Paradiſe of Friburge, containing ſix hundred Coco- 
trees of eighty years growth, and fifty foot high to the neereſt 
bough : theſe he wafted upon Floats, and Engines, four long 
miles, and | them ſo luckily, that they bare abundantly 
the very fir 4 as Gaſpar Barleus hath related in his elegant 
Deſcription of that Princes expedition: Nor hath this only ſuc- 
ceeded in the Indies alone; Monſieur de Fiat (one of the Marſhals 
of France) hath with huge Oaks done the like at de Fiat ſhall I 
yet bring you neerer home? My Lord Hepton planted Oaks as big 
as twelve Oxer could draw, to ſupply ſome defect in an Avenxe 
to one of his houſes in Devonſhire3 as the Right Honourable 
Sir Charles Barclay, Treaſurer of His Majeſties Houſbold, aſſur d me; 
who had himſelf likewiſe practisd the Removing of great Oaks by 
a particular addreſs extreamly ingenious, and worthy the commu- 
nication. | 

10. Chuſe a ee as big as your thigh, remove the earth from 
about him; cut through all the collateral Roots, till with a com- 
petent ſtrength you can enforce him down upon one fide, ſo as to 
come with your Axe at the Tap-root; cut that off, redreſs your 
Tree, and ſo let it ſtand cover'd about with the mould you looſen d 
from it, till the next year, or longer if you think good; then 
take it up ata fit ſeaſon; it will likely have drawn new tender 
Roots apt to take, and ſufficient for the Tree, whereloever you 
{hall tranſplant him: Plizy notes it as a common thing, to re- eſta- 
bliſn huge Trees which have been blown down, part of their 
Roots torn up, and the body proſtrate and, in particular, of a 
Fir, that when it was to be tranſplanted had a tap-root which went 
no leſs then eight cubits perpendicular; and to theſe I could ſu- 
—_ „ but I proceed. Tofacilitate the Removal of ſuch mon- 

trous Trees, for the Adornment of ſome particular place, or the ra- 
rity of the Plant, there is this expedient. A little before the hard- 
eſt Froſts ſurprize you, make a ſquare Trench about your Tree, at 
ſuch diſtance from the Stem as you judge ſufficient for the Root; 
dig this of competent depth, ſo as almoſt quite to undermine it; 
by placing blocks, and quarters of wood, to faſtain the Earth ; this 

ne, caſt in as much Water as may fill the Trench, or at leaſt ſuffi- 
ciently wet it, unleſs the ground were very moiſt before. Thus 
let it ſtand, till tome very hard Froi# do bind it firmly to the 
Roots, 
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Roots, and then convey it to the pit prepar d for its new ſtation 
but in caſe the mould about it be ſo ponderou as not to be re- 
mov'd by an ordinary force; you may then raiſe it with a Crane or 
Pully hanging between a Triangle, which is made of three ſtrong 
and tall Links united at the top, where a Pally is faſtned,as the Ca- 
bles are to be under the quarters which bear the earth about the 
Roots : For by this means you may weigh up, and place the 
whole weighty clod upon a Trundle to be convey'd, and Replant- 
ed where you pleaſe, being let down — into the 
place by the help of the foreſaid Engine. And by this addref you 
may Tranſplant Trees of a wonderful ſtature, without the leaſt diſ- 
order; and many times without topping, or diminution of the 
bead, which is of great importance where this is practis d to ſup- 
ply a Defed, or remove a curioſity. 

11. Some adviſe, that in planting of 0aks, & c. four, or five be 
ſuffer d to ſtand very neer to one another, and then to leave the 
moſt proſperous, when they find the reſt to diſturb his growth; 
but I conceive it were better to plant them at ſuch diſtaxces, as 
they may leaſt incommode one another: For Timber- trees, I would 
have none neerer then forty foot where they ſtand cloſeſt; eſpeci- 
ally of the ſpreading kind. 

12. Laſtly, Trees of ordinary ſtature Tranſplanted (being firſt 
well water d) muſt be ſufficiently faked, and Buſb d about with 
#horns, or with ſome thing better, to protect them from the con- 
cuſſions of the Finds, and from the caſual rubbing, and poyſo- 
nous brutting of Cattle and Sheep, the oylinefs of whole Mooll is al- 
fo very noxious to them; till being well grown, and fixed (which 
by ſever years will be to ſome competent degree) they ſhall be able 
to withſtand all accidental invaſions, but the Axe; for I am now 
come to their Pruning and Cutting, in which work the Seaſons are 
of main importance. 

13. Therefore, if you would propagate Trees for Timber, cut 
not off their heads at all, nor be too buſie with lopping : but if 
you deſire Shade, and Fuel, or bearing of Maſt alone, lop off 
their Tops, ſear, and unthriving Brancher only; If you intend an 
out-right felling, expect till November; for this premature cutting 
down of Trees before the Sap is perfectly at ret will be to your 
excceding prejudice, by reaſon of the Norm, which will certain- 
ly breed 1n the Timber which is felled before that period : Butin 
caſe you cut only for the Chimney, you need not be ſo punctual as 
to the time; yet for the benefit of what you let ſtand obſerve the 
Moons increaſe, The Reaſon of theſe differences is; becauſe this 
is the beſt ſeaſon for the growth of the Tree which you do not fell, 
the other for the durableneß of the Timber which you do: Now 
that which is to be burnt is not ſo material for lai7ing, as the growth 
of the Treeis conſiderable for the Timber. 

14. The very ſtumps of Oak, eſpecially that part which is 
dry, and above ground being well grubb'd, is many times worth 
the pains and charge, for ſundry rare, and hard works; and 
where Timber is dear: but this is to be practis d only —_ = 
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deſign a final extirpation ʒ for ſome have drawn ſuckers even from 
an old ſtal- root; but they certainly periſh by the ef which in- 
vades them, and are very ſubject to grow rotten. Pliny ſpeaks 
of one Root which took up an entire Acre of Ground; if fo, his 
Argument may hold good, for their growth after the Tree is come 
to Its 

15. There is not in #atxrea thing more obnoxious to deceit, 
then the buying of Trees ſtanding, upon the reputation of their 
Appearance to the eye, unleſs the Chapmas be extraordinarily judi- 
cious; ſo various are their hidden, and conceal'd Infirmities, till 
they be fell d, and ſawn out: ſo as if to any thing applicable, cer- 
tainly there is nothing which does more perfectly confirm it then 
the moſt flouriſhing oxt-fde of Trees, Fronti nulla fides. A Tim- 
ber-tree is a Merchant Adventurer, you ſhall never know what he 
is worth, till ad, . 

16. Oaks *& places (where the ſoil is fpecialy qualified) 
ready to be cut for Cops in fourteen years and ſooner ; I compute 
from the firſt ſewination ; though it be told as an inſtance of high 
encouragement (and as indeed it merits) that a Lady in Northam- 
ptonſhire lowed Acorns, and liv'd to cut the Trees produc'd from 
them, twice in two and twenty years; and both as well grown as 
moſt are in fpxteer or eighteen. This yet is certain, that Acorns 
ſet in Hedge-rows have in thirty years born a ſtem of a foot diame- 
tre. Generally, Copps-wood ſhould be cut cloſe, and at ſuch I- 
tervals as the growth requires; which being ſeldom conſtant, de- 
pends much on the places, and the kinds, the mould and the air, 
and for which there are extant particular Statwtes to direct us, of 
all which more at large hereafter. Oak for Tan- bark may be fell d 
from April to the laſt of June, by a Statute in the 1 Jacobi. 

17. To enumerate now the incomparable Uſes of this Wood, 
were needlefs : But ſo precious was the eſteem of it, that of old 
there was an expreſs Law amongſt the Twelve Tables concerning the 
very gathering of the Acorns though they ſhould be found fallen 
into another mans Ground: The Land and the Sea do ſufficiently 
ſpeak for the improvement of this excellent material; Houſes, and 
Ships, Cities and Navies are built with itz and thereis a kind 
of it ſo tough, and extreamly compact, that our ſharpeſt Tools 
will hardly enter it, as ſcarcely the very Fire it ſelf, in which it 
conſumes but (lowly, as ſeeming to partake of a ferruginous, and 
metallin ſhining nature proper for ſundry robuſt Uſes. That 
which is twin d, and a little wreathed (eaſily to be diſcern'd by 
the texture of the Bark.) is beſt to ſupport Burthens, for Poſts, Co- 
lamns, Summers, & c. for all which our Engliſh Oak, is intinitely 
preferrable to the French, which is nothing ſo »ſef#l, nor compa- 
rably ſo ſtrong ; inſomuch as I have frequently admir'd at the ſud- 
den failing of moſt goodly Timber to the Eye, which being im- 
ploy'd to theſe Uſes does many times moſt dangerouſly flie in ſun- 
der, as wanting that native ſpring, and tonghnef, which our Exgliſb 
Oak is indu'd withall. For Shingles, Pales, Lathes, Coopers ware, 


Clap-board, &c. the ſmalleſt and ſtraighteſt is beſt 3 8 — 
ike- 


Elm, 
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likewiſe by the upright tenor of the Bark, as being the moſt pro- 

for cleaving : The knottieſt for Water-works, Piles and the like; 

uſe *twill drive beſt, and laſt longeſt. Were —— of theſe 
Woods more in uſe, we ſhould baniſh our hoops of Haſel, & c. for 
thoſe of good 04k, which being made of the younger ſhoots, are 
exceeding tough and ſtrong : One of them being of Ground-0ak 
will out · laſt ſx of the beſt 4. The ſmaller trunchions, and ſpray, 
make Billet, Bavine and Coals ;, and the very Bark is of price with 
the Tanner and Dier,to whom the very Sam- duſt is of uſe, as are the 
Aſhes and Tee to cure the roapiſhneſ of Vine. The Groumd· Oak while 
young is us d for Poles, Cudgels and Walking-ſtaffs, not to forget 
the Galli, Aiſſietoe, and many other uſeful Excreſcencies : Pliny at- 
firms that the Gals do break out altogether in one night about the 
beginning —— and arrive to their full growth in one day; this 
I recommend to the experience of ſome extraordinary vigilant 
Wood-man. What benefit the = does univerſally yield for the 
fatting of Hogs and Deer I ſhall ſhew upon another occaſion, be- 
fore the concluſion of this Diſcourſe; in the mean time, the 
very Acorns themſelves were heretofore the Food of Mer (as well 
as other Productions of the earth) till their luxurious Palats were 
debauched; and even in the Romans time, the cuſtom was in Spain 
to make a ſecond ſervice of Acorns and Maſt, (as the French now do 
of Marron:s, and Cheſ-muts) which they likewiſe uſed to roſt under 
the embers. Oaks bear alſo a Avur, full of a Cottony matter, of which 
they Antiently made Wick for their Lamps and Candles; and 
among the SeleFiora — — Frævotias there is mention 
of an Oyl 2 quernaglande Chymically extraFed, which he affirmes 
to be of the longeſt continuance, and leaſt conſumptive of any 
others whatſoever, for ſuch lights, ita ut uncia 15 menſibus 
vix abſumatur continuo igne. To conclude, M. Blith makes 
Spars and ſmall building Timber of Oakes of eleven years 
growth ; this is indeed a prodigious Advance, but I ſuſpect 
the figure. 


. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Elm. 


he F the Ela there are four, or five ſorts, and from the 

difference of the Soil and Air divers ſpurious Two 
of theſe kinds are moſt worthy our culture, viz. the Monntain 
Elm, which is taken to be the Oriptelea of Theophraſt#s 3 being of 
a leſs, jagged and ſmaller leaf; and the Vernacula or Trench Elm, 


| Whoſe leaves are thicker, and more florid, delighting in the low- 


er, and moiſter grounds, where they will ſometimes riſe to 
above an hundred toot in height, and a prodigious growth, in leſs 
then an Age; my ſelf having ſeen one planted by the hand of a 
Counteſ 
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Counteſi yet living, which is neer twelve fot in cempeſ, and of an 
beight proportionable 3 noxrwithſtanding the numerous progeny 
which grows under the ſhade of it, ſome whereak are at leaſt a 
foot in Diameter, that for want of being ſeaſonably t d 
muſt N have hindered the procerity of their ample apd indul : 
t Mother. , 
_ Both thele ſorts are rais d of Appendices or Swokers (as anon we 
ſhall deſcribe) but this latter comes well from the Samer ar Seeds, 
which being ripe about the beginning of March will produce 
them 4 as we ſee abundantly in the Gardens of the Thuylleries, 
and that of Luxembourg, at Paris, where they uſually faw them- 
ſelves, and come up very thick; and ſo do they in many places of 
our Cauntrꝝ, though fo ſeldam taken notice of, as that it is eſteem d 
a Fable by the leſs obſervant and * FVulgar. To raiſe them 
therefore of their Seeds (being well dry d a day or two before) 
ſprinkle it in Beds prepar'd of good earth; ſieſting ſome of the 
fineſt mould thinly over them, and watering them when need re- 
quires Being riſen an inch above ground (refreſh'd, and pre- 
erv d from the ſcraping of Birds and Fault] comſart the tender 
ſeedlings by a ſecond ſieſting of mare ſine earth, ta eſtabliſh them z 
thus keep them clean weeded fur the firſt tm years or till being of 
firting ſtature to Remoue, you may this, and Trauſplaut them in 
the ſame manner as you were directed far yung da; only they 
ſhall not need above one cutting where they grow 
hopeful. But becauſe this is an Experiment of ſame cxrigſity, oh- 
poxious to many caſyalties, and that the producing chem from the 
Mother-rgqts of greater Trees is very facile and expedigious (be- 
fides the numbers which are to be found in the Hedge-raws, and 
Woods, of all plantable ſes) I rather adviſe our Fareſter to furniſh 
himſelſ from thoſe places. 

3. The Suckers which I ſpeak of are produc'd in abundance 
from the Rogts, whence being dextroufly ſeparated , after the 
Earth has been well looſen d, and planted about the end of 0&s- 
ber, they will grow very well: Nay, the ſubs only, which are 
left in the ground after a Falling (being fenced in as far as the 
Roots ext will furniſh you with plenty, which may be Traufe 
planted from the firſt year or two ſucceſſively, by flipping them 
from the Kgets, which will continually ſupply you for many years 
after that the body of the Mother Tree has been cut down: And 
from hence probably is ſprupg that (I fear) miſtake of Salm 
and others, where they write of the growing of their Chips CI 
ſuppoſe, having ſome of the bark on) ſcatter'd in hewing af their 
Timber 3 the Errour proceeding from this, that after an Elw-tree 
has been Fell d, the numerous Suc lers which ſhoot from the re- 
mainders of the latent Roots ſeem to be produced from this diſ- 
perſion of the Chips : Let this yet be more accurately examin'd ; for 
I pronounce nothing Magiſterially. 

4. But there is alſo another Artifice to produce them fſoqner, 
which is this; Bare ſome of the Aaſter-ragts of a vigorous Tree, 
within a foot of the Trunk, or thereabouts, and with your Axe 

E 


make 
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make ſeveral Chops, putting a ſmall ſtone into every cleft, to hinder 
their cloſure, and give acceſs to the wet; then cover them with 
three or four inch thick of Earth : and thus they will ſend forth 
Swckery in abundance, which after two, or three Tears, you may 
ſeparate, and plant in the Vimarinm, or place deſign'd for them; 
and which if it be in plump, (as they call them) within ten or 
twelve foot of each other, or in Hedge-rows, it will be the better : 
For the Elm is a Tree of Conſort, Sociable, and ſo affecting to 
grow in Company, that the very beſt which Ihave ever ſeen do 
almoſt touch one another: This alſo protects them from the Winds, 
and cauſes them to ſhoot of an extraordinary height; ſo as in lit- 
tle more then forty years they even arrive to a load of Timber 3 
——.— they be CAulouſiy and carefully cultivated, and the 

oil propitious. For an Elm does not thrive ſo well in the Foreſt, 
as where it may enjoy ſcope for the Roots to dilate and ſpread in 
the ſides, as in Hedge-rows and Avennes, where they have the Air 
likewiſe free. 

5. Of all the Trees which grow in our Woods, there is none 
which does better ſuffer the Tranſplantation then the Elm ; for you 
may remove a Tree of twenty years growth with undoubted ſuc- 
ceſs : It is anExperiment I have made ina Tree almoſt as big more 
as my waſte 3 but then you muſt totally di branch him, leaving 
only the Summit intire; and being careful to take him up with as 
much Earth as can, refreſh him with abundance of water. 
This is an excellent and expeditious way for great N to 
plant the Acceſſes of their Hoſes with; for being diſpos d at fex- 
teen, or eighteen foot Interval, they will in a few years beat good- 
ly heads, and thrive to admiration. Some that are very cauti- 
ous emplaſter the wounded head of ſuch over-grown Elms with a 
mixture of clay, and horſe-dung, bound about them with a wiſþ of 
Hay or fine Mops, and I do not reprove it. But for more ordi 
plantations, younger Trees, which have their bark ſmooth and 
tender, about the ſcantling of your leg, and their heads trimm'd 
at five or ſiæ foot height, are to be preferr'd before all other. Cato 
would have none of theſe ſorts of Trees to be removed till they are 
five or fix ons in diameter; others think they cannot take them 
too ung; but experience (the beſt Miſtriß) tells as, that you 
can hardly plant an Ela too big. There are who pare away the 
Root within two fingers of the ſtem, and quite cut off the Head; 
but I cannot commend this extream ſeverity , no more then Ido 
the ſtrewing of Oats in the pit; which fermenting with the moi- 
ſture, and frequent waterings, is believed much to accelerate the 
putting forth of the Root; not conſidering, that for want of air 
they corrupt, and grow muſty, which more frequently ſuffocates 
the Roots, and endangers the whole Tree. 

6. The Elu delights in a ſound, ſweet and fertile Land, ſome- 
thing more inclin'd to moiſture, and where good Paſture is 
duced; though it will alſo proſper in the gravelly, provided there 
be a competent depth of mould, and be refreſh'd with ſprings: in de- 
fect of which, beipg'planted on the very ſurface of the _ — 
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fwarth par d firſt away, and the earth ſtirred a foot deep br more) 

will undoubtedly ſucceed ; but in this Trial, let the Roots be 
handſomly ſpread, and covered a foot, or more in height, and 
above all, firmly faked. This is practicable alſo for other Trees, 
where the Soil is over moiſt, or unkind : For as the Elm does not 
thrive in too dry, ſandy or bor grounds, no more will it abide the 
cold and ung; but — are competently fertile, or a 
little elevated from theſe annoyances; as we fee in the Mounds, 
and caſtings up of ditches, upon whoſe banks the Feral fort does 

The We i eaſon of its af and growt 

7. The is by reaſon of its aſpiring, tapering h 
(unleſs it be top d to enlarge the braucher, and make them ſpread 
low) the leaſt offenſive to Corr, and Paftare-gromd:s, to both 
which, and the Cattei, they afford » bexign fled, defence, and 

ble Orzearert. 

8. It would be planted as ſballom as might be; for, as we no- 
ted, interring of Nous is — Catholick Miſtakes 3 
and of this, the greaeũ to whick Trees are obnoxious. Let new 

ted Elms be kept word? by frequent — 1. ſome 

f-rotten Fer, or Litter laid about the foot of t — the 

earth a litule ſtirred and deprefled for the better reception, and 
retention of the water. | | 

9. Laſtly, your Plantation muſt above all things be carefully 
preſerv'd from Cattel, and the concuſſions of impetuous Winds, 
till they are out of reach of the owe, and ſturdy enough to encoun- 
ter the other. 9 

10. When you lop the Eli (which may be about ary for 
the fire, — 4 uently, — bo An nr cr or 
that you would form them into Hedges(for ſo they may be kept 
plaſbed, and thickned to the higheſt twig; affording both a mag- 
nificent, and: auguſt Defence againſt rhe Winds and Sun) I ſay, 
when you thus trim them, be careful to indulge the Tops ; for 
— — the body of your Trees from the wet, which always 
invades thoſe: partsfirſt, and will in time periſd them to the very 
heart; ſo as Elms beginning thus to decay, are not long pro- 
ſperous. Sir Hugh Plat relates (as from an — Carpenter ) that 
the boughs and branches of an Elm ſhould be left a foot long next 
the trz»k, when they are lep d; but this is to my certain obſerva- 
tion a very great miſtake either in the Relator, or Author : for I 
have noted many Elms ſo diſbranch'd', that the remaining ſt#b- 
grew immediately ho/ow, and were as ſo many Conduits, or Pipes, 
to hold, and convey, the Rain to the very body, and heart of 
the Tree: 

11. There is aCloyſter of the right French Eli in the little Gar- 
den neer to her Majeſties the Q Mothers Chappel at Somerſet-bonſe, 
which were (Tſuppoſe)planted' there hy the induſtry of the PF. 
0 ier, that will perfectly direct yon to the incomparable uſe 
of this noble Tree forſhadt at d delight, into whatever Figure you 
will accuſtom them. I have alſo heard of ER a great 

try d. 


improvement of their heads, and it would 
E 2 12. When 
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12. When you would Feil let the S be perfectly in repoſe ; as 
tis commonl — November or December, after the froſt hath 
well nipp'd them: Ihave already alleadg d my reaſon for it; and 
I am told, That both OI and Elw ſo cat, the very Seplings 
(whereof Rafters, Spars,&c. are made) will continue as long as 
the very heart of the Tree without decay. In this work cut your 
kerfe near to the ground; but have a care that it ſuffer not in the 
fall, and be ruined with its own weight : This depends upon your 
Wood-man's judgment in disbranching, and is a neceſſary caution 
to the Felling of all other Timber-Trees, If any begin to dont, 
pick out ſuch for the Ax, and rather truſt to its Succeſſor. 

13. Ela is a Timber of moſt fingular Uſe ; eſpecially where it 
may lie continually dry, or wet in extreames; therefore proper for 
Water-works, Mills, Pipes, Pumps, Ship-planks beneath the Water- 
line; and ſome that has been found buried in Boggs, has turm d 
like the moſt poliſh'd, and hardeſt Ebony, only diſcern d by the 
grain : Alſo for Wheel-wrights, Kerbs of Coppers, Featheridg and 
Weather-boards, Dreſſers and ſundry other imployments. It makes 
alſo the ſecond ſort of Charcoal; and finally ( which I muſt not 
omit) the uſe of the very leaves of this Tree, ——_ of the fe- 
male, is not to be deſpis d; for being ſuffered to dry in the Su 
upon the Branches, and the ſpray ſhrip'd off about the decreaſe in 
Auguſt (as alſo where the ſuckers and ſtolones are ſuper-numerary, 
and hinder the thriving of their Nurſes) they will prove a great 
relief to Cattel in Winter, when hay and fodder is dear; they will 
eat them even before Oates, and thrive exceedingly well with 
them; remember only to lay your Boxghs up in ſome dry, and 
ſweet corner of your Barn: It was for this the Poet — 1 them, 
and the Epithete was ad vis d, 


— —fecunde frondibus Ulmi. Georg. 2. 


In ſome parts of Hereford-ſbire they gather them in Sacks for 
their Sine, and other Cattel according to this husbandry. 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Beech. 


* eech, ¶ Fagws]numbred amongſt the glandiferow Trees, 
I rank here before the martial 4, becauſe it commonly 


rows to a greater ſtature. There are of theſe Fagi two, or three 
Kinds with us; the Aiountain, which is the whiteſt,and moſt ſought 
after by the Turner; and the Campeſtral or wild, which is of a 
blacker colour, and more durable. They are both to be rais'd 
from the Maſt, and govern'd like the 0ak, of which amply; and 
that is abſolutely the beſt way of furniſhing a Wood : But — are 
likewiſe 
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likewiſe to be planted of young ſeedling! to be drawn out of the 
places where the fruitful Trees abound, In Tranſplanting them eut 
vffonly the boughs and bruiſed parts, two Inches from the ſtem, 
to within a yard of the 2op ; but be very ſparing of the Root: 
This for ſuch as are of pretty ſtature, They make ſpreading Trees, 
and noble Shades with their well furniſh'd and gliſtering leaves, 
being ſet at forty foot diſtance; but they grow taller and more 
upright in the Foreſts, where I have beheld them at eight and ten 
foot, ſhoot into very long poles; but neither ſo apt for Timber, 
nor Fuel In the Vallies (where they ſtand warm, and in conſort ) 
they will grow to a ſtupendious procerity, though the ſoil be ſtony 
an very barren : Alſo upon the declivities', ſides and tops of 
high Hille, and challie Mountains eſpecially ; for they will ſtrange- 
ly inſinuate their Roots into the bowels of thoſe ſeemingly impene- 
trable places, not much unlike the Fir it ſelf, which, with this fo 
common Tree, the great Ceſar denies to be found in Britauny, 
Materia cujuſque generis, ut in Gallia, preter Fagum & abietem : but 
certainly from a grand miſtake. - 

2. The Beech ſerves for various Uſes of the Honſe-wife 3 with it 
the Turner makes Diſhes, Trays, Bowls, Rimbs for Buckets, and other 
Utenſils, Trexchers, Dreſſer-boards, & c. likewiſe for the Wheeler, 
Joymer, and Upholiter for Sellzes, Chairs, Stools, Bed-ſteads, Sc. for 
the Bellows-maker, and Hwsbandman his Shovel and Spade-graffs; for 
Fuel, Billet, Bavin and Coal though one of the leaſt laſting : Not 
to omit even the very Shavings for the fining of Wines, Of old 
they made their Vaſa Vindimiatoria and Corbes __—_ (as we our 
pots for Straw-berries ) with the Rind of this Beech; and that cu- 
riouſly wrought c which the Shepherd in the Bucolichs wagers 
with all, was engraven by Alcimedon upon the Bark of this Tree: 
You would not wonder to hear me deplore the fo frequent ufe of 
this Wood, if you did conſider that the induſtry of France fur- 
niſhes that Country for all domeſtic Ut with excellent Wall- 
nut ; a material infinitely preferrable to the beſt Beech; which is 
indeed good only for ſhade and for Fire; as being brittle, and ex- 
ceedingly obnoxious to the Form : But whil'ſt we thus condemn 
the Timber, we muſt not omit to praiſe the Maſt, which fats our 
Swine and Deer, and hath in ſome Families even ſupported men 
with bread : Chios indur d a memorable Siege by the benefit of 
this Maſt : and in ſome parts of France they now grind the Buck in 
Mills; it affords a ſweet Oyl which the poor people eat moſt wil- 
lingly : But there is yet another benefit which this Tree preſents 
us; that its very leaves which make a natural, and moſt agreeable 
Canopy all the Summer; being gather'd about the fall, and ſome- 
what before they are much froſt-bitter, afford the beſt and eaſieſt 
— in the world to lay under our quilts inſtead of ſtraw z 
becaule, beſides their tenderneſs and looſe lying together, _ 
continue ſweet for ſeven or Eight years long 3 before whic 
time ſtraw becomes muity, and hard 5 They are thus uſed by di- 
vers perſons of &xality in Daxphine, and in Switzerland 1 ve 
| ome- 
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ſometimes lain on them ta my great refreſhment : ſo as of this 
Tree it may properly be ſaid, 


b. den, cubilia froudes. Juvenal. 
Swine may be driven to A aii about the end of Augufl. 


\ 
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CHAP. VL 
Of the Aſb. 


1. Raw the 4ſ is with us Aale and Female, the one affecting 
the higher grounds: 


The other the plains, of a whiter wood, and riſing many times to 
a prodigious — ſo as in forty years from the Key, an 4 
hath been ſold for thirty pounds Sterling: and I have been credi- 
bly inform'd, that one perſox hath planted ſo much of this one 
fort of Timber in his life time as bath been valu'd worth & ten- 
ſand pounds to be bought. Theſe are pretty encouragewents, for 
a ſmall, and pleaſant induſtry. 

2. The Keys being gather d when they begin to fall (which ia 
about the end of Ocfaber, and the enſui oneth) are to be 
ſow'd; but not altogether ſo deep as your — A, Thus 
they do in Spain: A very narrow Seminary will be ſufficient to 
ſtore an whole Country: They will lye a full year in the ground 
before they appear; therefore you muſt carefully Fence them all 
that time and have patience : But if you would make a conſidera- 
ble Wood of them at once, Digor Plow a of ground, as you. 
would prepare it for Corn, and with the Cora = what other 

Grain you think fitteſt) ſow alſo good ſtore of Keys, ſome Crab- 
kernels, Sc. amongſt them: Take off your crop of Corn, or Seed. 
in its Seaſoz, and the next year following it will be cover d with 
young Aſbes, which will be fit either to ſtand, or be Tranſplarted; 
for divers years after; and theſe you will find to be far better 
then any you can gather out of the Woods ( eſpecially Suckers: 
which are worth nothing) being removed at one foot ſtature (the: 
ſooner the better) provided you defend them well from Catted.-: 
The reaſon of this haſty tranſplanting, is to prevent their ohſti· 
nate, and deep rooting 3 tautw amor terre—— which makes them. 
hard to be taken up when they grow older, and that being re- 

mov id, they take no great hold till the ſecond: year, after which 

they come away amain : Yet I have planted. them of five and ſhe: 


inches diametre, which have thriven as well as the ſmaller _— 
ut 
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Cut not his Head at all, nor (by any means) the fibroũs part of the 
Roots, only, that down-right, or Tap-root (which gives our Huſ- 
bandmen ſo much trouble in drawing) is to be totally aba- 
ted: But this work ought to be in the increaſe of OFober, or No- 
uember, and not in the Spring. We are (as I told you) willing to 
ſpare his bead; becauſe, being yet young, it is but of a Ponep hab 

but being once well fixed, you may cut him as cloſe tothe 
earth as you pleaſe ; it will cauſe him to ſhoot prodigiouſly ; ſo as 
in a few years to be fit for Pike-ſtaves. In South Spain (where 
are the beſt) after the firſt dreſſing, they let them =_ till they are 
ſo big, as being cleft into four parts, each part is ſufficient to make 
a Pike-ſtaff : I am told there is a Flemiſh 45 planted by the Dutch- 
men in Lincolnſhire, which in ſix years grows to be worth twenty 
ſhillings the Tree; but I am not aſſur' d, whether it be the 4h, or 
Abeele; either of them were, upon this account, a worthy encou- 
ragement. From theſe low Cuttings come our Ground-aſbes, ſo 
much ſought after for Arboxrs, Eſpaliers, and other Pole-Works : 
They will ſpring in abundance, and may be reduced to one for a 
Standard-tree, or for Timber, if you deſign it; for thus, Hydra like, 
a Ground-cnt-aſl 

Per damna, per cedes, ab ipſo 

Ducit opes animnmgy, ferro. Hor. 


3. It is by no means convenient to plant 4 in Plow-lards; for 
the Roots will be obnoxious to the Conlter ; and the ſhade of the 
Tree is malignant to Cora when the head and banches over-drip 
itz but in Hedge-rows, and Plumps, they will thrive exceedingly 
where they may be diſpos'd at nine or ten foot diſtance, and 
ſometimes neerer : But in planting of a whole Wood of ſeveral 
kinds of Trees for Timber, every third 1 at leaſt would be an Ab. 
The beſt 4þ delights in the beſt Land (which it will ſoon impo- 
veriſh) yet grows in any; fo it be not over-wet, and approaching 
to the Marſhy, unleſs it be firſt well drain'd : By the banks of 
ſweet and cryſtal River and Streams I have obſerv'd them to 
thrive infinitely. 

4. The uſe of A/ is (next to that of the 0ak it ſelf) one of the 
moſt univerſal : It ſerves the Souldier O& Fraxinus utilis 
haſtis. Ovid. The Carpenter, Wheel-wright, Cart-wright, Cooper, 
Turner and Thatcher : Nothing like it for our Garden Paliſad- 
hedges , Hop-yards , Toles and Spars, Handles, Stocks for Tools, 
Spade-trees, &c, In ſum, the Hwsband-man cannot be without 
the Ab for his Carts, Ladders, and other tackling : From the Pike, 
Spear and Bow (for of Aſb were they formerly made) to the Plow ; 
in Peace and Warit is a wood in higheſt requeſt : Laſtly, the 
white and rotten dottard part compoſes a ground for our Gallants' 
Sweet-powder, and the Trxncheons make the third ſort of the moſt 
durable Coal, and is (of all other) the ſweeteſt of our Foreſt-fuel- 
ling, and the fitteſt for Ladies Chambers : To conclude, the very 
dead-leaves afford (like thoſe of the Elm) relief to our Cattel in 
Winter ; 
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inte» 3 but the ſhade of them is not to be endur d, becauſe ir 
— noxious Inſet ʒ — — themſelves ſo very 
, and falling very earh, not to be p for Vabrage, or or- 
nawent ; eſpecially neer the Garden; ſmee (| their preda· 
titious Roots) the deciduous leaves with ſo — a 
Stall, are drawn by cluſters into the holes, which foul the 
Allies with their falling Keys, and ſuddenly infett the ground. 


tw 
— 1 — — * „ +. — — 


CHAP. VIE. 
Of the Cheſi-nut. 


1. T He next is the Cheß-· aut, Caſtanea ] of which Plivy reckons 
many kinds, eſpecially that about Tarentum and Naples ; 
but we commend thoſe of Portugal. They are rais'd beſt by ing; 
previous to which, let the Nuts be firſt ſpread to ſweat, then cover 
them in ſand; a Moneth _ aſt, plunge them in Water, rejett 
the Swimmers ; being dry he thirty days more, ſand them 
ain, and then to the water-ordeal as before. Bei us treated 
ill the beginning of Spring, ſet them as you d do Bears - 
Pliny will tell you they come not up, unleſs four or five be pil'd to- 
gether in a hole 5 but that is falſe, if they be good, as you may 
preſume all thoſe to be which paſs this exawinatiov; nor will any 
of them fail: But being come up they thrive belt unremev d, ma- 
king a great /#azd for at leaſt two years upon every Tranſplauting 
yet if needs you muſt alter their Station, let it be done a 
November, and that into a light friable ground, or moiſt Gravel; 
however , they will grow even in Clay, Sand, and all wixed 
foils, upon expos'd and bleak places, as more patient of cold 
then heat. 

2. If you deſire to ſet them in Winter, or Autumn, I counſel 
you to inter them within their He, which being every way 
arm'd area good protection againſt the Moxſe, and a providen- 
tial integument : Some ſow them confuſedly in the Farrow like 
the Acorn, and govern them as the Oak; but then would the 
ground be broken up *twixt November and February; and when 


— „ 
— —ü—ü— 


they ſpring be cleanſed at two foot aſunder, after two years 


growth: Likewiſe may Copſes of Cheſ-nuts be wonderfully in- 
creaſed and thickn'd by laying the tender and young branches ; 
but ſuch as ſpring from the Nuts and Marrons are beſt of all, and 
will thriveexccedingly, if being let ſtand without removing, the 
ground be ſtirr d and looſen d about their Koets for two or three 
of the firſt years, and the ſuperfluous wood pruned away: Thus 
will you have a Copſe ready for a felling within eight years, which 
(beſides many other —. will yield you incomparable poles tor 
any work of the Garden, Vineyard, or Hop-yard, till the next cut - 


ting: And if the Tree like the ground, will in ten or twelve 


years 
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years grow to a kind of Timber, and bear plentiful fruit. 

3.1 have feen-many Chef- nut- tree tranſplanted as big as my 
arm, their heads cut off at five and fix foot height; but they came 
on at leiſure: In ſuch Plantations, and all others for Avennes, you 
may ſet them from thirty to ten foot diſtance, though they will 
grow much neerer, and ſhoot into poles, if (being — you 
cultivate them like the 4þ. 

4. The Cheſs-met being graffed in the Vall. nut, Oak or Beech, 
(Thave been told) will come exceeding fair, and produce incom- 

le Fruit 3 for the Mall. nut it is probable 3 but I have not as 
yet made a full attempt : In the mean time, I wiſh we did more 
univerſally propagate the Horſe- chef unt, which being eaſily in- 
creas'd from layers grows into a goodly Standard, and bears a 
molt glorious flower, even in our cold Country: This Tree is 
now all the mode for the Avenues to their rey palaces 
in France, as appears by the late Saperintendents Plantation at 
V a#X. 

5. The uſe of the Cheſ-2#t is (next the Oal) one of the moſt 
ſought after by the Cærpenter and Joyner : It hath formerly built a 
good part of our ancient houſes in the City of London, as does yet 
appear. I had once a very large Barn neer the City fram'd intirely 
of this Tiber: And certainly they grew not far off; probably 
in ſome Woods neer the Town For in that deſcription of London 
written by Fitz-Stephers, in the Reign of Hen. 2. he ſpeaks of a 
very noble and large Foreſt which grew on the Boreal part of it: 
Proxime (ſays he) patet foreſta ingens, ſaltus ne moroſ ferarum, late- 
bre ceruorum, damarum, aprorum, & tanroram Sylveſtrium., &c. 
a very goodly thing it ſeems, and as well ſtor'd with all ſorts of 

ood Timber, as with Veriſon and all kind of Chaſe.The Chef- ut af+ 
fords the beſt Stakes and Poles for Paliſades and Hops, as I ſaid be- 
fore ; and being planted in Hedge-rows & circa agrorum itinera, 
or for Averxes to our Country- houſer, they are a magnificent and 
royal Ornament: But we give that fruit to our Swine in Exglard, 
which is amongſt the delicaces of Princes in other Countries; and 
being of the _ Nut, is a luſty, and maſculine food for Rftics 
at all times. The beſt Tables in France and Italy make them a ſer- 
vice, eating them with Salt, in Wine, being firft roſted on the 
Chapplet ;, and doubtleſs we 2 propagate their uſe, amongſt 
our common people, at leſt (as of old the B being a Food 
ſo cheap, and ſo laſting. Finally, 


„— * * 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Wall- nut. 


1. He Vall unt is to be elevated like the Cheß-unt, — Lust. 
0 would a 


planted of the Nut, or ſet at the diſtance you 
N F have 
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have him ſtand; for which they may be prepared by bedding 
them (being dry) in ſand, or — earth, till March, from the time 
they fell, or were beaten off the Tree: Or if before they be ſet 
with bark and all upon them; for the extream bitterneſs thereof 
is moſt exitial and deadly to worms Some ſupple them a little 
in warm Cows-milk ; but ** treated as before, you will find 
them already ſprouted, and have need only to be planted where 
they are to abide; becauſe (as we faid long fince) they are moſt 
impatient of tranſþlaxting : But if there be an abſolute neceſſity 
of removing, let your Tree be about four years old, and then b 

no means touch the head with your life, nor cut away ſo — 
as the very Tap- root; ſince being of a pithy and hollow ſubſtance, 
the leaſt diminution, or bruiſe, will greatly endanger the killing. 

2. The Vall. nut delightsin a dry, ſound and rich land 5 eſpeci- 
ally, if it incline to a feeding Chalk, or Marle ; and where it may 
be protected from the cold; as in great Pits, Vallies, and High- 
way ſides; alſo in Stony-grounds, and on Hilla eſpecially Chalkze - 
likewiſe in Corn. field: Thus Burgundy abounds with them, where 
they ſtand in the middeſt of goodly Mbeat- lands at ſixty and an 
hundred foot diſtance; and it is ſo * from hurting the crop, that 
they look on them as a great preſerver, by keeping the grounds 
warm; nor do the roots hinder the Plow. When ever they fell 
a Tree (which is only the old, and decay d) they always plant a 
young one neer him; and in ſeveral places twixt Hanam and 
Francfort in Germany, no young Farmer whatſoever <p 1 
to Marty a Wife, till he bring proof that he hath planted, and is a 
Father of ſuch a ſtated number of Wall-nut-trees, as the Law is in- 
violably obſerved to this day for the extraordinary benefit which 
this Tree affords the Inhabitants : And in truth, were this Timber 
in greater plenty amongſt us, we ſhould have far better Vtexſiles 
of all ſorts for our houſes, as Chairs, Stools, Bed-iteads, Tables, 
Weinſcot, Cabinets, &c. inſtead of the more vulgar Beech, ſubject 
to the worm, weak and unſightly. 

3. They render moſt — Avenues to our Country dwel- 
lings, and do excellently in hedge-rows; but had need be planted 
at forty, or fifty foot interval; for they affect to ſpread both their 
roots and branches. The Bergſtras (which extends from Heidel- 
berg to Darmitadt ) is all planted with Vall nut eʒ for ſo by another 
ancient Law the Bordurers were oblig'd to nurſe up, and take 
care of them; and that chiefly for their ornament and ſhade; ſo 
as a man may ride for many miles about that Country, under a 
continu'd Arbour, or Cloſe-walk; The Traveller both refreſh'd with 
the Fruit, and the Shade : How would ſuch publick Plantations 
improve the glory and wealth of a Nation / but where ſhall we 
find the ſpirits amongſt our Country-men ? Yes, I will adventure 
to inſtance in thoſe Plantations of Sir Richard Stidolph, upon the 
Downs neer Lether-head in Surrey; and fo about Caſſau/ton, where 
many thoxſands of theſe Trees do celebrate the induſtry of the 
Owners; and will certainly reward it with infinite improvement, 
as Iam aſſur d they do in part already, and that very „ 

es 
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for ſome miles in circumference. I remember Monſieur Sorbiere, 
in a r diſcourſe to Monſieur de Martel , ſpeaking of the 
readineſs of the People in Holland to furniſh, and maintain what- 
ſoever may conduce to the publick Ornament, as well as Conveni- 
ence; tells us, that their Plantations of theſe, and the like Tree: 
even in their very Roads and common High-ways are better pre- 
ſerv'd, and entertain d (as I my ſelf have likewiſe been often an 
eye witneſs) then thoſe about the Houſes and Gardens of pleaſure 
belonging to the Nobles and Gentry of moſt other Countries: And 
in effect it is a moſt raviſhing object to behold their amenities in 
this particular: With zus ſays he (ſpeaking off rance) they make 
a iell at ſuch political Ordinances, by ruining theſe publick and 
uſcful Ornaments, if haply ſome more prudent Magiſtrate do at 
any'time introduce them. Thus in the Reign of Henry the fourth, 
during the Superintendency of Monſieur de Sulli, there was a reſo- 
lation of adorning all the High-ways of France with Elms, &c. but 
the rude and miſchievous Payſans did ſo hack, ſteal, and deſtroy 
what they had begun, that they were forc'd to defiſt from the 
through proſecution of the deſign; ſo as there is nothing more 
expos'd, wild, and leſs pleaſant then the common Roads of France 
for want of ſhade, and the decent limits which theſe ſweet, and 
divertiſſant Plantations would have afforded ; not to omit that 
Political uſe (as my Lord Bacon hints it where he ſpeaks of the 
Statues, and Monuments of brave men, and ſuch as had: well de- 
ſerv'd of the Publick, erected by the Romans even in their High- 
ways, fince doubtleſs, ſuch noble and agreeable objects would 
— divert, entertain and take off the Atinds and Diſcorſes 
of Melancholy people, and penſive Travelers, who having nothi 
but the dull and enclos d ways to caſt their eyes on, are but 1 
Converſation to themſelves, and others. 

4- What univerſal uſe the French make of the Timber of this 
ſole Tree for domeſtic affairs may be ſeen in every room both of 

rand rich: It is of ſingular account with the Jeyner, for the 

ſt grain d and colour'd Vain: cot; with the Gun-ſmith for 
Stocks ʒ the Drum- maler for rimbs: the Cabinet · Maler for Inlay- 
ings, eſpecially the firm and cloſe Timber about the Roots, which 
is admirable for fleckd and chambletted works, and the older 
It is, the more eſtimable ; but then it ſhould not be put in 
work till 1 ſes 'd; becauſe it will ſhrink beyond ex- 
——— : Beſides 1 es of the Wood, the Fruit is for preſerves, 
for Oyland Food; and the very huſks and leaves being macerated 
in warm water, and that liquor poured on the Carpet of Walks and 
Bowling-greens, does infallibly kill the Forms without endangering 
| thegraſs; not to mention the Dye which is made of this Lixive 
to colour Wool, Woods, and Hair, as of old they usd it. That 
which is produc'd of the thick ſbell becomes beſt Naber; that of 
the thinner, better Fruit. Columel/a has ſu \excellent rules 
how to aſcertain, and accelerate the growth of this Tree, and to 
improve its qualities, which I recommend to the farther Induſtri- 
ous, and paſs now to the leß principal. F 2 CHAP, 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the Service. 


1. He Service- tree is rais d of the Sorbs, or Berries, which 

ing ripe (that is) rotten about September, may be ſown 
like — lt is reported that the Sower never ſees the fruit 
of his labour; either for that it bears only being very old; or 
that Men are commonly ſo before they think of planting Trees - 
But this is an egregious miſtake ; for theſe come very ſoon to be 
Trees, and being planted young thrive — have like- 
wiſe planted them as big as my arm Hucceſsfully: The beſt way is 
therefore to I them of Suckers or Sets 5 they delight 
in reaſonable g , rather inclining to cold then over 
hot ; for in places which are toodry they never bear kindly. 

2. The Timber is uſeful for the Joyner, and being of a very de- 
licate Grain, for divers crioſities : Alſo it is taken to build with, 
yielding Beams of conſiderable ſubſtance : The ſhade is beau- 
— for Walks, and the Fruit not unpleaſant, and in ſome caſes 

icinal. 


CHAP. X. 
Of the Maple. 


I. He Maple [ Acer] (of which Authors reckon very many 
kinds) was of old held in equal eſtimation almoſt with the 
Citron; eſpecially the — the French-Maple, and the Peacocks- 
tail-Maple,which is that fort ſo elegantly undulated,and criſped in- 
to — of curles : They are al uced of the Keys, like the 
Aſp 3, like to it, affect a and a dry mould ; growi 
both in Woods and Hedge-rows, eſpecially in the latter; which i 
rather hilly then low affords the fairelt Timber. By ſhreading 
up the to a head I have caus'd it to ſhoot to a wonderful 
__ in a little time; but if you would /op it for the Fire, let it 
be done in January. The Timber is far ſuperiour to Beech for all 
uſes of the Twraer, who ſeeks it for Diſhes, Trays, Trenchers, &. 
as the Joyner for Tables, Inlayings, and for the delicateneſs of the 
grain when the Hurt and rodoſttics are rarely diapred, which does 
much advance its price: Alſo for the lightneſs (under the name 
Ayer ) imploy d often by thoſe who make Mwſtcal-inftraments. But 
is a larger ſort, which we call the Sycamor. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of the Sycamor. 


I. He Sycamor is much more in reputation for its ſbade then Oeamor. 
it deſerves; for the Leaves which fall early (like thoſe 

of the 4) turn to a Mucilage, and putrifie with the firſt moiſture 

of the ſeaſon ; ſoas they contaminate and mar our Walks, and are 

therefore (by my conſent) to be baniſb'd from all curious Garders 

and Avernes: There is in Germany a better ſort of Sycemor then 2. 

ours, Wherewith they make Saddle-trees, and divers other things 

of uſe ; our own is excellent for cartand Plow-timber, being light, 

tough, and not much inferiour to 4b it ſelf. 


— ——— — 


CHAP. XII. 
Of the Horn- Beam. 


1. He Horn- beam, in Latine the Carpinus, is planted of Sets; Horn- beam. 

though it may like wiſe be raiſed from the Seeds, which 

ing mature in Auguſt ſhould be ſown in October; but the more 

itious way, is, by Sets of about an inch diametre, and cut 

_ within half a foot of the Earth: Thus it will advance to a conſi- 

derable Tree. The places it chiefly deſires to grow in are in cold 
hills, and in the barren and moſt expos'd parts of Woods. 

2. Amongſt other uſes which it ſerves for, as Mille (for which it 
excels either Tew or Crab) Toak-timber (whence of old twas call'd 
S) beads of Beetles , Stocks, and handles of Tools , all 
which purpoſes its extream toughneſs commends it to Huſ- 
bandman ) being planted in ſmall Foſſes, or Trenches, at half a foot 
interval, and in the ſingle row it makes the nobleſt and the 
ſtatelieſt Hedges for long Walks in Gardens, or Parks, of any Tree 
whatſoever whoſe leaves are decidnow, and forſake their branches 
in Winter; becauſe it grows tall, and fo ſturdy as not to be 
wronged by the Winds : es, it will furniſh to the very foot of 
the ftem, and flouriſhes with a gloſſie and poliſh'd verdure which 
isexceeding delightful, of long continuance, and of all other the 
harder Woods the ſpeedieſt Grower; nay {lender, up- 
right ſtem, which does not come to be bare, and ſticky in man 
years. That admirable Eſpalier-hedge 4 the long middle wal 
of Laxembourg Garden at Paris (then which there is nothing more 
ceful) is planted of this Tree; and fo is that Cradle or Cloſe- 
„with that perplext Canopie, which covers the ſeat in his A- 
es Garden at Hampton-Court. Theſe Hedges are fonſile; but 


ey are maintain d to fifteen or twenty toot height(which is 
* very 


* 
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very frequent in the places before mention d) they are to be cut, 

kept in order with a Sythe of four foot long, and very little 
falcated 3 this is fix d on a long ſeed or ſtreight handle, and 
does wonderfully expedite the trimming of theſe and the like 


Hedges. 


CHAP. XIII. 


Of the Lime-Tree. 


1. He Lime - Tree, [ Tilia] is of two kinds ; the Male, which is 
harder, fuller of knots, and of a. redder colour; but pro- 
ducing neither Flower, nor Seed, as does the Female, whoſe Bloß 
ſome is very odoriferous perfuming the Air: The Wood is likewiſe 
thicker, of ſmall pith, and not obnoxious to the Worm. We ſend 
commonly for this Tree into Flanders and Holland, to our exceſ- 
five coſt, whiles our own Woods do in ſome places ſpontaneoully 
produce them, from whence I have received many of their Ber- 
ries; ſo as it is aſhameful negligence, that we are no better pro- 
vided of Nurſeries of a Tree ſo choice and univerſally acceptable. 
For ſo they may be rais d either of the Seeds in October; or (with 
better ſucceſs) by the Suckers, and Plants, after the ſame Method, 
and in as great abundance as the Elwe, like to which it ſhould be 
cultivated. 

2. The Lime-tree affects a rich feeding Soil; In ſuch Ground their 
growth will be almoſt incredible for ſpeed and ſpreading. They 
may be planted as big as ones Leg; their Heads topp'd at about 
fix foot bole ; thus it will become (of all other) the moſt proper 
and beautiful for Walks, as producing an upright Body, ſmooth and 
even Bark, ample Leaf, ſweet Bloom, and a good ph ſhade at di- 
ſtance of eighteen or twenty foot. The Prince Elecłor did lately 
remove very great Lime-Trees out of one of his Foreſts, to a ſt 
hill — expos d to the heat of the Sun at Hidelbourg; an 
that in the midſt of Summer: They grow behind that ſtrong 
Tower on the South-weſt, and moſt torrid part of the eminence 
being of a dry reddiſh barren earth; = do they proſper rarely 
well : But the heads were cutoff, and the 2 into which they 
were tranſplanted were( by the induſtry and direction of one Mon- 


ſieur de Sen, a Frenchman) fill'd with a compoſition of Earth and 


com- dung which was exceedingly beaten, and fo diluted with wa- 
ter as it became almoſt a liquid pap - It was in this that he 
plunged the Roots, covering the ſurface with the turf : A fingular 
example of removing ſo great Trees at ſuch a ſeaſon, and there- 
fore _ taken notice of here expreſly. 

4. The Timber of a well grown Lime is convenient for any uſe 
that the Wil/ow isbut much to be preferr'd,as being both ſtronger, 
and yet lighter 3 whence Virgil calls them tilia leves ;, and _ 

ore 
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fore turn d into Boxes for the Apothecaries; and Columella com- 
mends Arculas tiliaceas : with the Twigs they made Baskets, and 
Cradles ;, and of the ſmoother fide of the bark Tablets for Wri- 
ting ; for the antient Philyra is but our Tilia. The Gravers in 
wood do ſomerimes make uſe of this fine Material; and even of 
the courſeſt membrane, or {livers of the Tree growing 'twixt the 
bark, and the main body, they now twiſt into Baſf-ropes ; Beſides 
the Trancheons make a far better Coal for Gun-powder then that of 
Alder itſelf : and the extraordinary candor and ligbineß has digni- 
fi d itaboveall the Woods of our Foreſt in the hands of the Right 
Honourable the White-ſtave Officers of his Majeities Imperial 
court. Thoſe royal Plantations of theſe Trees in the Parks of 
Hampton - Court, and St. James's will ſufficiently inſtru any man 
how theſe (and indeed all other Trees which ſtand fingle) are to 
be govern'd, and defended from the injuries of —— and ſome- 
times more unreaſonable Creatures, till they are able to protect 
themſelves. In Holland (where the very high- ways are adorn'd 
with them) they frequently clap three or four Deal- boards (in 
manner of a cloſe trunk) about them; but it is not ſo well; be- 
cauſe it keeps out the air which ſhould have free acceſs, and in- 
tercourſe to the bole, and by no means be excluded from flowing 
freely about them, or indeed any other Trees; provided they 
are ſecur d from the violence of impetuous winds, &c. as his Ma- 
jeſties are without thoſe cloſe Coffin, in which the Dutch-men ſeem 
rather to bury them alive: In the mean time, is there a more ra- 
viſhing, or dehightful object then to behold ſome intire ſtreets, 
and whole Towns planted with theſe Trees, in even lines before 
their doors, ſo as they ſeem like Cities in a wood ? this is extream- 
ly freſh, and skreens the houſes both from Winds, Sus and Duſt ; 
> Gon which there can be nothing more defirable where ſtreets are 
much frequented. 


— 4 4 . 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Quick: Beam. 


He ick beam ¶ Ornws] or( as others term it) the A hitebem, Qicl-beam. 
is a ſpecies of Wild-Aſh. The Berries which it produces in 

Ofober may then be ſown; or rather the Sets planted : It riſes to 

a reaſonable ſtature , ſhoots upright, and ſlender 3 and conſiſts of 

a fine ſmooth bark, It delights to be both in Mountains and 

Woods, and to fix it ſelf in good light ground. Beſides the uſe of 2. 

it forthe Harband mam Tools (as once by a Statute of Hen. 8. for 

Bows ) and for Fuel, Ihave not yet obſerved any other; fave that 

the Bloſſoms are of an agreeable ſcent. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of the Birch. 


I, He Birch Betula] is altogether produc'd of ſuckers(th 

it ſhedsa kind of — about the — yore beg 
planted at four or five foot interval, in ſmall twigs, will ſuddenly 
riſe to Trees; provided they affect the ground, which cannot 
well be too barren; for it will thrive both in the dry, and the 
wet, Sand and Stony, Marſbes and Bogs; the water-gal/s, and 
uliginows parts of Foreſts that hardly bear any graſs, do many 
times ſpontaneouſly produce it in abundance whether the place 
be bigh, or low, and nothing comes amils to it. 

Plant the ſmall twigs, or ſuciers having roots, and after the firſt 
year cut them within an inch of the — this will cauſe them 
to ſprout in ſtrong, and luſty tufte, fit for Copſe, and Spring-woods 3 
or, by reducing them to one ſtem, render them in a very few 
years fit for the Turner. For though Birch be of all other the 
worſt of Timber ; yet has it its various uſes, as for the Harband- 
wans Ox-yoaks ;, alſo for Hoops, Paniers , Brooms, Wands, Bavin 
and Fuel; great and ſmall-coal, which laſt is made by charking 
the ſlendereſt bruſp, and ſummities of the twigs; as of the tops 
and loppings M. Howard new Tanne Laſtly , of the whi 


part of the old wood, found commonly in — Birches, is made 


the grounds of our Gallants Sweet-powder ;, to ſay nothing here of 
the Magiſterial Faſces, for which antiently the Cudgels were usd 
by the LiGor ; as now the gentler Rod: by our tyrannical 
Pedagognes. 
3. I ſhould here add the uſes of the water too, had I not alrea- 
dy proteſted againſt tampering with the Medicinal virtues of Trees, 
in the entrance of this Treatiſe - But if the ſovereign effects of 
the juice of this deſpicable Tree ſupply its other defects (which 
makes ſome judge it unworthy to be brought into the Catalogue of 
Woods to be propagated) I may for once be permitted to play the 
Empiric, and to gratific our laborious Wood-mar with a draught of 
his own Liquor : And the rather , becauſe theſe kind of Secrets 
are not yet ſufficiently cultivated ; and ingenious Planters would 
by all means be encourag'd to make more trials of this nature, as 
the Indians, and other Nations have done on their Palmes, and 
Trees of ſeveral kinds, to their great emolument. The Atyſtery 
is no more then this: About the beginning of March (when the 
buds begin to be proud and turgid) with a Chizeland a Mallet cut 
a {lit almoſt as deep as the very pith, under ſome boxgh, or branch 
of a well ſpreading Birch; cut it oblique and not long- ways (as a 
good Chirurgion would make his orifice in a Vein) inſerting a ſmall 
ſtone or chip, to keep the lips of the wound a little open: Sir Hxgb 
Plat, giving a general rule for the gathering of ſap, and tapping 


ot Trees,would have it done within one foot of the ground, the firſt 
rind 
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rind taken off, and then the white bark ſlit over-twhart, no far- 
ther then to the body of the Tree : Moreover, that this wound 
be made only in that part of the bark which reſpects the South- 
weft, or between thoſe quarters; becauſe (ſays he) little, or no 
ſap riſeth from the Northern. ; 
In this fit, by the help of your nie to open it, he directs that 
a leaf of the tree be inſerted, firſt fitted to the dimenſions of the 
ſlit, from which the ſap will diſtill in manner of filtration:take away 
the leaf, and the bark will cloſe again, a little earth being clapped 
tothe flit: Thus the Knight for any Tree: But we have already 
ſhew'd how the Birch is to be treated: Faſten therefore a Bottle, 
or ſome ſuch convenient Veſſel appendant : this does the effect bet- 
ter then perforation or tapping : Out of this aperture will extil a 
limpid and clear water, retaining an obſcure ſmack both of the 
taſte and odor of the Tree; and which (as I am credibly inform d) 
will in the ſpace of twelve or fourteen days preponderate, and out- 
weigh the whole Tree it ſelf, body and roots 3 which if it be con- 
ſtant, and ſo happen likewiſe in other Trees, is not only ſtupendi- 
ous , but an experiment worthy the conſideration of our pro- 
foundeſt Philoſophers : an ex ſola aqua fiunt Arbores ? whether wa- 
ter only be the principle of Vegetables, and conſequently of Trees : 
For evident it is, that we know of no Tree which does more co- 
piouſly attract, be it that ſo much celebrated ſpirit of the World 
(as they call it) inform of water (as ſome) or a certain ſpecifique li- 
quor richly impregnated with this Belſamical Property : That there 
is ſuch a A agnes in this ſimple Tree as does manifeſtly draw to it 
ſelf ſome occult, and wonderful virtue, is notorious 3 nor is 
conceivable, indeed, the difference between the efficacy of that 
liquor which diſtills from the bole or parts of the Tree neerer to the 
Root, (where Sir Hugh would celebrate the Inciſion) and that 
which weeps out from the more ſublime Branches : But I refer 
theſe diſquiſitions to the learned; eſpecially, as mention d by that 
incomparable Philoſopher, and my moſt noble Friend, the honoura- 
ble MF. Boyle, in his ſecond part of the uſefulneſs of Natural Philo- 
Jophy : Sect. 1. Eſſay 3%. where he ſpeaks of the Manna del Corpo, 
or Trunk-manna, as well as of that Liquor from the boxgh ſo 
of the Sura which the Coco-trees afford 5 and that Polonian ſe- 
cret of the Liquor of the Vall. nut- tree root; with an encourage- 
ment of more frequent Experiments to educe Saccharine ſub- 
ſtances upon theſe occaſions : But the Book being publiſh'd ſo long 
ſince this Diſcourſe was ready, I have only here the liberty to re- 
fer the Reader to one of the beſt Entertainments in the world. 
4. In the mean time, the liquor of this Tree is eſteem'd moſt 
powerful for the diſſolving of the Stone in the bladder: Hel- 
mont ſhews how to make a Beer of the water; but the Vine 1s a 
moſt rich Cordial, curing (as I am told) Conſumptions, and ſuch 
interiour diſeaſes as accompany the Stone in the Bladder or Reitts -: 
This Vine, exquiſitely made, is ſo ſtrong, that the common ſart of 
ſtone-bottles cannot preſerve the ſpirits, ſo ſubtile they are and vo- 
latileʒ and yet it is gentle, and very harmleſs in operation within _ 
Bod), 
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Body, and exceedingly ſharpens the Appetite, being drank ante pa- 
ſtum I will preſent you a Receipt, as it was ſent me by a fair Lady. 
To every gallon of Birch-water put a quart of Hoxy well ſtirr d 
together ; then boil ĩt almoſt an hour with a few Cloves, and a 
little Limon-peel, keeping it well ſcumm'd : When it is ſufficient- 
lyboil'd, and become cold, add to it three or four ſpoonfuls of 
Ae to make it work (which it will do like new Ale) and 
when the Teſt begins to ſettle, bottle it up as you do other winy li- 
quors. It will in a competent time become a moſt briſk and ſpiri- 
tous Drink, which (belides x the former virtues) is a very power- 
ful opener, and doing wonders for cure of the Pthiſeck : This Wire 
may (if you pleaſe) be made as ſucceſsfully with Sugar in ſtead of 
Hony, tbj. to each Gallon of Water; or you may dulcifie it with 
Raiſins, and compole a Raiſin-wine of it. I know not whether 
the quantity of the ſweet Ingredients might not be ſomewhat re- 
duc d, and the operation improv'd : But I give it as receiv d. 

But beſides theſe, Beech, Alder, Aſb, Elder, &c. would be at- 
tempted for Liquors Thus Crabs, and even our very Brambles 
may poſſibly yield us medical and uſeful Wines. The Poplar was 
heretofore eſteem'd'more phyſical then the Betula, The ſap of the 
Oak, juice, or decoction of the inner bark cures the Faſhions, or 
Farcy,a virulent and dangerous infirmity in Horſes, and which (like 
Cancers ) were reputed incurable by any other Topic, then fome 
actual, or potential caxtery : But, what is more noble ; a dear 
friend of mine aſſur d me, that a Country Neighbour of his (at 
leaſt fourſcore years of age)who had lain ſick of a — Strangury 
(which by cruel torments reduc d him to the very article of death) 
was, under God, recover d to „ and almoſt miraculozs 
health, and ſtrength (fo as to be able to fall ſtoutly to his labour) 
by one ſole draught of Beer, wherein was the decod io of the in- 
ternal bark of the Oak-tree; And I have ſeen a compoſition of an 
admirable ſudorific, and diuretic for all affections of the Liver out 
of the Hike of the Elm, which might yet be drank daily as our 
Cophee is, and with no leſs delight; but @xacking is not my trade. 
I Geak only here as a plain Hasband- man, and a ſimple Foreſter 
out of the limits whereof I hope I have not unpardonabl tranſ- 
greſs d. Tan was a Phyſician, and he (you know) was — of 
the Woods. But I proceed. 


CHAP. XVI. 


Of the Haſell. 


Haſel. I. He Haſell is beſt rais'd from the Nats, which you ſball 
ſow like Maſt in a pretty deep furrom toward the end of 
February: Light ground may immediately be ſown and harrow'd 
in very accurately; but in caſe the mould be clay, plow it earlier, 
. and 
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and let it be ſufficiently mellow'd with the ffoi7z4 and then the 
third year cut your Trees near to the ground with a ſharp Bill, the 
Moon decreaſing. 

2. But if you would make a Grove for pleaſure, plant them in 
Foſſes at a yard diſtance, and cut them within half a foot of the 
earth, 2 them for three or four Springs, and Autumns, by 
only looſning the Mould a little about their roots. Others there 
are who ſet the Nut / by hand at one foot diſtance, to be tranſplant- 
ed the third year at a yard aſunder: But this work isnot to be ta- 
ken in hand fo ſoon as the Nuts fall, till Winter be well advanc'd ; 
becauſe they are exceedingly obnoxious to the froſts ; nor will 
they ſprout till the Spring: Beſides, Ver mine are great devourers 
of them: Preſerve them therefore moiſt, not moldy, by laying 
them in their own dry leaves, or in Sand, till January. 


Plantis & dure Coryli naſcuntur----+ 


3. Haſels are likewiſe propagated of Sets, and Suckers; from 
whence they thrive very well, the ſboots being of the ſcantlings 
of ſmall wands, and ſwitches, or ſomewhat bigger, and ſuch as 
have drawn divers hairy twigs, which are by no means to be dif 
branch d, no more then their Roots, unleſs by a very ſparing and 
diſcreet hand. Thus your Coryletum or Copſe of Haſels being 
planted about Autumn, may (as ſome practiſe ichbe cut within three 
or four inches of the ground the Spring following, which the new 
Cion will ſuddenly repair in cluſters and tufts of fair poles of twen- 
ty, and ſometimes thirty foot long: But, I rather ſhould ſpare 
* till two, or three years after, when they ſhall have taken 
ſtrong hold, and may be cut cloſe to the very earth; the impro- 
ſperous, and feeble ones eſpecially. Thus are likewiſe Fil- 
berts to be treated, both of them improv'd much by tranſ- 
planting. 

4. For the place, they above all affect cold, barren, dry and ſandy 
rounds; allo Mountains, and even rockze ſoils produce them; 
ut more plentifully if ſomewhat moiſt, dankiſh, and moſſie, as 

in the freſher Bottoms, and ſides of Hille, and in Hedge-rows. 
Such as are maintain d for Copſes, may after twelve years be fell d 
the firſt time; the next at ſeven or eight, &c. for by this period 
their Roots will be compleatly vigorous. You may plant them 
from October to January, provided you keep them carefully weeded 
till they have taken faſt hold. 

5. The uſe of the Haſel is for Poles, Spars, Hoops, Hurdles, 
Forks, Angling-rods, Faggots, Coals; alſo for Vith and bands, up- 
on which I remember Pliny thinks it a pretty Speculation, that a 
wood ſhould be ſtronger to bind withall being rund and divi- 
ded, then when whole and entire; laſtly, for riding Switches and 
Divitatory Rods for the detecting and finding out of Minerals; 
at leaſt, if that tradition be no impoſture. 

There is a compendious expedient for the thickning of Copſes 
which are too tranſparent, by laying of a Sampler, or pole of an 

G 2 Haſel, 
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Haſel, Aſh, Poplar, & c. of twenty, or thirty foot in length (the 
— Hue der d) into the 33 giving it a chop neer the 
foot, to make it — this faſtned to the earth with a beokor 
two, and cover'd with ſome freſh mould at a competent depth 
(as Gard ners lay their Carnations ) will produce a world of ſuckers, 
thicken and furniſh a Copſe ſpeedily. But I am now come to the 
Water-ſide ; let us next conſider the Aquatic. 


— 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of the Poplar. 


I. J Begin this ſecond C according to our former Diſtrs 

— ) with the = 6 of which there are ſeveral es 
White, Black, &c. beſides the Aſpen The white is the moſt ordi- 
nary with us, to be rais'd in abundance by every ſet or ſlip - Fence 
the ground as far as any old Poplar roots extend, they will turniſh 
you with ſuckers innumerable, to be ſlipꝰd from their mothers, and 
tranſplanted the very firſt year. You ſhall need no other Nurſery. 
When they are young their leave are ſomewhat broader, and 
rounder then when they | © aged: In moiſt, and boggy places 
they will flouriſh wonderfully, fo the ground be not ſſewing; but 
eſpecially neer the Margins and banks of Rivers, 


Populus in fluviis Virg. 


Alſo trunchions of ſeven, or eight foot long, thruſt two foot into 
the earth, when once rooted, may be cut at fix inches above 
round; and thus placed at a yard diſtant they will immediatel 
— a kind of Copſe. But in caſe you plant them of — 
trees, or ſmaller ſets, fix them not ſo deep; for though we bury 
the Tranchions thus profound; yet is the root which they ſtrike 
commonly but ſhallow. The Apen only (which is that kind of 
white Poplar bearing a ſmaller, and more tremulous leaf ) thruſts 
down a more ſearching foot, and in this likewiſe differs, that be 
takes it iii to have his head cut off: Pliny would have ſhort trun- 
chions couched two foot in the ground (but firſt two days dry d) 

at one foot and half diſtance, and then moulded over. 

3- There is ſomething a finer ſort of White Poplar which the 
Dutch call Abele, and we have much tranſported out of Holland: 
Theſe are alſo beſt propagated of ſlips from the Roots, the leaſt 
of which will ale, and may in March, at three, or four years 
growth be tranſplanted. 

4. In Flanders (not in France, as a late Author pretends ) they 
have large Nurſeries of them, which firſt they plant at one foot 
diſtance, the mould light, and moiſt ; but, as I ſaid, they muſt be 


interr d pretty deep, and kept clean by pruning them to the mid- 
dle 
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dle ſboot for the firſt two years, and ſo till the third or fourth: 
When you Tranſplant, place them at eight, ten or twelve foot In- 
terval : They will likewiſe grow of Layers, and even of cuttings : 
In three years they will come to an incredible altitude; in twelve, 


be as big as your middle; and in e/ghteer, or twenty, arrive to full 


rfection: A ſpecimen of this advance we have had of an Abele 

ree at Sion, which being lopp'd in Febr. 165 1. did by the end 
of 0Fober 52. produce branches as big as a mans wriſt, and ſever- 
teen foot in length: As they thus increaſe in bulk, their value and 
price advance likewiſe ; ſo as the Datch look upon a Plantation of 
theſe Trees as an ample portion for a Dawghter, and none of the 
leaſt effects of their good Hasbandry; which truly may very well 
be allow'd, if that calculation hold, which the Knight has aſſer- 
ted, who began his Plantation not long ſince about Richmond; 
that 30 li. being laid out in theſe Plants, would render at the leaſt 
ten thouſand pounds in eighteen years : Every Tree affording thirty 
Plants, and every of them thirty more, after each ſeven years im- 
proving twelve pence in growth, till ay arriv'd to their acme, 

5. The Flack Poplar grows rarely with us; it is a ſtronger, and 
taller Tree then the White, the leaves more dark, and not ſo am- 
ple. Divers ſtately ones of theſe I remember about the banks of 
Fo in Italy, which River being the old Eridanw fo celebrated by 
the Poets in which the temerarious Phattor is faid to have been — 
cipitated , doubtleſs gave argument to thatfiFion of his fad Siſters 
Metamorphoſis into theſe Tree; but for the Amber of their preci- 
ous fears I could hear of no ſuch matter, whiles paſſing down 
that River towards Ferrara I diverted my ſelf with this ſtory of 
the ingenious Poet. 

6. The beſt uſe of the Poplar, and Abele (which are all of them 
hoſpitable Trees, for any thing thrives under their ſhades ) is for 
Walks, and Avenues about Grounds which are ſituated low, and 
neer the water, till coming to be very old they are apt togrow 
kaurry, and out of proportion: The Timber is incomparable for 
all ſorts of white Woodden Veſſels, as Trays, Bowls and other Tur- 
ners ware; likewiſe to make Carts, becauſe it is exceeding light; 
for Vine, and Hop-props, and divers viminiows works. — - 
pings in January are for the Fire; and of the twigs (with the 
leaves on) are made Brooms. The Brya or Catkins attract the Bees, 
as do allo the leaves more tenacious of the Mel-dews then moſt 
other Foreſt-trees, the Oak, excepted. 

Of the Aſpex our Woodmen make Hoops , Fire- wood and 
Coals, &c. 


CHAP. 
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* CHAP. XVIII. 


Of the Alder, 


I. He — is of all other = — _— lover of wa- 
ter b laces, and thoſe mo pis d weepi 
arts, or — Foreſts , craſſus 4, pakediber ther 
They are propagated of Trunchions, and will come of Seeds (for 
ſo they raiſe them in Flanders, and make wonderful profit of the 
Plantations )like the Poplar 3 or of Roots, which I prefer, being 
ſet as big as the ſmall of one's leg, and in length about two foot; 
whereof one would be plunged in the mud. This profound fix- 
ing of Aquatic-trees being to preſerve them ſteedy, and from the 
concuſſions of the winds, and violence of waters, in their liquid 
and ſlippery foundations. They may be placed at four, or five 
foot diſtance 3 and when they have ſtruck root, you may cut them, 
which will cauſe them to ſpring in — and to ſhoot out into 
many uſeful poſes, But if you plant ſmaller ſets, cut them not . 
till they arearriv'd to ſome competent bigneſs; and that in a proper 
ſeaſon ; which is, for all the Aquatics, not till Winter be well ad- 
vanc'd, in regard of their pithy ſubſtance. Therefore ſuch as 
you ſhall have occafion to make uſe of before that period ought 
to be well grown, and fell d with the earlieſt, and in the firſt quar- 
ter of the increaſing Moon ; that ſo the ſucceſſive ſhoot receive no 
prejudice. 

2. There are a fort of Hwbands who take exceſſive = in 

ſtubbing up their Alders where-ever they meet them in the boggy 

places of their grounds, with the ſame indignation as one would 
extirpate the moſt pernicious of Weeds ; and when they have 
finiſh'd, know not how to convert their beſt Lands to more profit 
then this (ſeeming deſpicable) plant might lead them to, were it 
right] — : beſides, the ſbadom of this Tree does feed and 
nouriſh the very graf which grows under it. 

3. You may cut Aquatic · trees every third, or fourth year, and 
ſome more frequently, as I ſhall ſne you hereafter. They ſhould 
alſo be abated within half a foot of the principal head, to prevent 
the periſhing of the main ſtock; and beſides, to accelerate their 
ſprouting. Inſerting the Traxchions it were not amils to prepare 
them a little after they are fitted to the ſize, by laying them a 
while in water ; this is alſo practicable in Wilows, &c. 

4. Of oldthey made Boats of the greater parts of this Tree 


Tunc alnos primum fluvii ſensere cavata. 

Georg. 1. 
Nec non & torrentem undam levis innatat alu 
Miſſa Pado 2. 


And as then, ſo nom, are over-grown Alders frequently ſought after, 
for 
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for ſuch: Brilling: as lye cuntinually under water, where it will 
harden like a very ſtone; whereas being kept in any unconſtant 
temper it rot immediately: Vitruuias tells us, that the Moraſſes 
about. Ravenna, in tal werepil'd with this Timber, to ſaperſtruc 
upon, and highly commends it, 

5, The Poles of Alder are as uſeful as thoſe of Wilows ; but 
the coals far exceed them; eſpecially for Gun-powder : The Wood 
is likewiſe uſeful for. Piles, Pumps , Water-pipes , Troughs, Sluces, 
Wooden-heels, and the ſwelling bunches which are now and then 
found in the old Trees,, afford the Inlayer pieces curiouſly chemlet- 
ted and very hard, &: but the Fagots better for the re then for 
the draining of Grounds, by placing them (as the guiſe is) in the 


Trenches: which old rubbiſh.of Flint, Stones, and the like groſs - 


materials, does.infinitely exceed, becauſe it is for ever, preſerves 
the Draines hollow, and being a little moulded over will pro- 
duce good gra, without any detriment to the ground 3 but this is 
a ſecret, not yet well underſtood, and would merit an, expreſs 
Paragraph, were it here ſeaſonable, 


jan nos inter opacas 
Mnſa vocat Salice. 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Withy, Sally, Oxzier, aud Willow. 
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1. ("Ince Cato has attributed the third place to the Salictum, pre- Withy, 


ferring it even next to the very Ortyard; and (what one 
would wonder at) before even the Olive, Meadow, or C ld it 
ſelf (for Salictum tertio loco, nempe poſt vineam, &.) and that we 
find it fo eaſily rau d, of fo great and univerſal Uſe, I have 
thought good to be the more particular in my Diſcourſe upon 
them 5 eſpecially, fince ſo much of that which I ſhall publiſh con- 
cerning them, is deriv'd from the long experience of a molt learn- 
ed — ingenious perſon, from whom I acknowledge to have re- 
ceiv'd many of theſe hints. 

Not to perplex the Reader with the various names, Gree l, Gallic, 
Sabinic, Amerine, Vitex, &c. better diſtinguiſh'd by their growth, 
and barke; and by Latine Authors all comprehended under that 
of Salices, I begin with the Withy, The Withy is a reaſona- 
ble large Tree, and fit to be planted on high banks ; becauſe they 
extend their roots deeper then either Salhes or Willows, For this 
reaſon you ſhall plant them at ten or twenty foot diſtance; and 
though they grow the {loweſt of all the twiggy Trees; yet do 
— recompence it with the larger cropz the wood being rough, 
and the twigs fit to bind ſtrongly ; the very peelings of the 
branches being uſeful to bind Arbowr-poling, and in Topiary works, 
Vineyards, Eſpalier-fruit, and the like. 2. There 
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2. There are two principal ſorts of theſe Withies,the hoary, and 
the red Withy which is the Greek; tougheſt, and fitteſt to bind 
whiles the twigs are flexible and tender. : 

1. Sallyes grow much faſter, if they are planted within reach of 
water, or in a very mooriſh ground, or flat plain; and where the 
ſoil is, by reaſon of extraordinary moiſture, unfit for Arable, or 
Meadow ; for in theſe caſes it is an extraordinary improvement : 
Ina word, where Birch, and Alder will thrive. 

2. Before you plant them, it is found beſt to turn the ground 
with a Spade; eſpecially, if you defign them for a flat. 

3. We have three ih of Sallys amongſt us: The vulgar, 
which proves beſt in dryer banks, and the bopping Sallyt which re- 
quire a moiſter ſoil, growing with incredible celerity : And a 
third kind, of a different colour from the other two, having the 
twigs reddiſh, the leaf not ſo long, and of a more duſky green; 
more brittle whilſt it is growing in twigs , and more __ 
when arriv'd to a competent ſize : All of them uſeful for t 

Thatcher. —_ = . 

4. Of theſe, the hopping Sallys are in greateſt eſteem, being o 
a clearer — rain, and — a more ſucculent ſoil ; beſt 
— foot deep, and a foot and half above ground (though 

ome will allow but a foot) for then every branch will prove ex- 

cellent for future ſetlings. After three years growth (being 
cropp'd the ſecond and third) the firſt years increaſe will be twixt 
eight and twelve foot long generally; the ſecond years growth 
ſtrong enough to make Rakes and Pike-ſtaves ; and the third for 
M. Blithes's trenching Plow, and other like Utenſils of the Huſ- 
bandman. - 

5. If ye plant them at full height (as ſome do, at four years 
growth, ſetting them five, or fix foot length, to avoid the bi- 
ting of Cartel) they will be leſs uſeful for ſtraight ſtaves, and for 
ſetlings, and make leſs ſpeed in their growth; yet this allo is a 
conſiderable improvement. 

6. Theſe would require to be planted at leaſt five foot diſtance 
(ſome ſet them as much more) and in the @xincunx order: If 
they affect the ſoil, the leaf will come large, half as broad as a 
mans hand, and of a more vivid green, always larger the firſt 

ear, then'afterwards : ſome plant them ſloping, and croſs-wiſe 

tke a hedge; but this impedes their — growth ; and 
(though Pliny ſeems to commend it, teaching us how to excorti- 
cate ſome places of each ſet, for the ſooner production of ſhoots) 
It is but a deceitful Fence, neither fit to keep out Swine, nor Sheep 3 
and being ſet too neer, inclining to one another, they ſoon deſtroy 
each other. 

7. The worſt Sallys may be planted ſo neer yet, as to be in- 
ſtead of ſtakes in a hedge, and then their tops will ſupply their 
dwarfiſhneſs; and to prevent Hedge-breakers many do thus plant 
them; becauſe they cannot eaſily be pull d up, after once they 
have ſtruck root. 

8. If ſome be permitted to wear their tops five or fix years, 
their 
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their Palms will be very ample, and yield the firſt, and moſt 
plentiful relief to Bees, even before our Abricots bloſſom. 

The hopping Sallys open, and yield their Palms before other 
Sallys, and when they are blown (which is about the exit of May, 
or ſometimes June) the Palms are four inches long, and full of a 
fine Cotton A poor Body might in an hours ſpace gather a 
pound or two of it, which — the fineſt ilk, might 
doubtleſs be converted to ſome profitable uſe by an ingenious 


Hou i 
9. Of theſe Hopping Sallys, after three years rooting, each plant 


will yield about a {core of ſtaves of full eight foot in length, and 
ſo following, for uſe, as we noted above: Compute how 
many fair Pike-ſtaves, Perches, and other. uſeful Materials, that 
will amount to in an Acre, if planted at five foot interval: But a 
fat, and moiſt ſoil requires indeed more ſpace then a lean or 
dryer; namely ſix or eight foot diſtance, 

10. You may plane ſet lings of the very firſt years growth; but 
the ſecond year they are better, and the third year better then the 
ſecond; and the fourth as good as the third ; eſpecially, if they 
approach the water. A bank at a foot diſtance from the water 
is kinder for them then a Bog, or to be altogether immers'd in 
the water. 2 8 

11. Tis to new-mauld them about Roots 
cond or — 5 but An ſeldom take the pains. * Gems 
that Sallys are more hardy then even lows and 0ziers, of 
which Columella takes as much care as of Yines themſelves. But 
tis cheaper to ſupply the vacuity of ſuch accidental decays by a 
new plantation, then tobe at the charge of digging about them 
three times a year, as that Author adviſes; ſeeing tome of them 
will decay , whatever care be uſed. 

12. Sallys may alſo be propagated like Yines, by comrbing, and 
bowing them in Arches, and covering ſome of their parts with 
mould, e*c, 

13. For ſetlings, thoſe are to bepreferr'd which grow neereſt 
to the ſtock, and ſo(conſequently) thoſe worſt which moſt ap- 


proach the top. They ſhould be planted in the firſt fair, and 


pleaſant weather in February, before they begin to bud. They 
may be cut in Sprixg for Fuel; but beſt in Autums ſor e; but in 
this work (as of Poplar) leave a twig or two 3 which being twiſted 
K will produce plentiful fprouts, and ſuddenly furniſh 
a head. 

14. If inour Copſes one in four were a Sally ſet, amongſt the 
reſt of varieties, the profit would recompence the care. 

15. Theſwift growing all is not ſo tough, and hardy for ſome 
uſes as the ſlower, which makes ſtocks for Gard'ners Spades; but 
the other are proper for Rakes, Pikes, Mops, &c. Sally-coal is the 
ſooneſt conſum'ds, but of all others the moſt accommodate for 
Painters to deſign their Work, and firſt draught on paper with, & cc. 
as being fine, and apt to (lit into Pencils. 


16. Toconclude, there is a way of graffizg a Sally —_— 
H take 
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take it of two fo ot and half long as big as your wriſt; Graff at 
both ends a Figue, and Mulberry Gon of a foot long, and ſo (with- 
out claying ) ſet — — ſo far into the ground as the plant ma 
be three or four inches above the earth: This will thrive exceed- 
ingly the firſt year, and in three be fit to tranſplant. The ſeaſon 
for this curiolity is February. 

I. Oziers are commonly diſtinguiſh'd from Sallyes, as Sabeys 
are from Withies; being 2 much ſmaller then the Sallyes , and 
ſhorter liv'd, and requiring more conſtant moiſture, and yielding 
more limber, and flexible twigs for Backets, Flackets, Hampers, 
Chairs, Hurdles, Stages, Bands, & c. likewiſe for fiſh Wairs, and 
to ſupport the Banks of impetuous Rivers : In fine, for all Wicker 
and Twiggy Works : 


Viminibus Salices —— 


2. But theſe ſort of 0ziers would be cut in the new ſboot; for 
if they ſtand longer they become more inflexible ; cut them cloſe 
to the head (a foot or fo above earth) about the beginning of 
October; unleſs you will attend till the cold be paſt, which is 
better; and in the decreaſe, for the benefit of the Workman; 
though not altogether for that of the ſtock, and ſucceeding ſhoot - 
When they are cut, make them up into bundles, and pive them 
ſhelter; but ſuch as are for White-work (as they call it) being thus 
faggotted, ſhould be ſet in water, the ends dipped 3 but for black, 
and unpeel d, preſerv'd under covert only: The peelings of the 
former are for the uſe of the Gard ner. 

3. We have in England theſe three vulgar forts ; one of little 
worth, being brittle, and very much reſembling the fore-menti- 
on'd Sally, with reddiſh twigs, and more greeniſh, and rounder 
leaves : Another kind there 1s, call'd Perch, of limber and green 
twigs, having a very lender leaf; the third ſort is totally like the 
ſecond, only the twigs are not altogether ſo green, but yellowiſb, 
— the Popinjay : This is the very bei for Uſe, tough and 

ardy. | 

4. Theſe choicer ſorts of 0ziers, which are ever the ſalleſi; 
alſo the golden-yellow and white which is preferr'd for propagation 
and to breed of, ſhould be planted of ſ/ips of two, or three 
years growth, a foot deep, and half a ye length, in Mooriſh 
ground, or Banks, or elſe in Furrom-; ſo as the roots may fre- 
quently reach the water; for Fluminibus Salices — and at three, 
or four foot diſtance. 

5. The ſeaſon for planting is in mid-February; but Cattel bei 
exceſſively licoriſh of their leaves and tender buds, ſome talk o 
a graffing them out of reach upon Sallys, and by this to advance 
their ſprouting 3 but as the work would conſume time, ſo have I 
never ſeen it ſucceed. 

6. Some do alſo plant Oziers in their Fights like Quick-ſets, 
thick, and (neer the water) keep them nor more then half a foot 
above ground; but then they muſt be diligemly cleans'd from 
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Slab and Oxze, and frequently prun d (eſpecially the ſmaller 

6900 to form ſingle ſhoots; at leaſt, that few, — none grow 

ouble : Theſe they head every ſecond year about September, the 
Autumnal cuttings ng beſt for uſe : But generally 

7. You may cut WithieA, Sallys, and Willows at any mild and 
gentle ſeaſon between leaf and leaf even in Winter 3 but the moſt 
congruous time both to plant and to cut them is Creſcente Lund 
Vere, circa calendas Martias ; that is, about the new Moon, and 
firſt open weather of the early Spring. 

8. It is in France, upon the Loire, where theſe Eights (as we call 
them) and Plantations of Ozier and Withies are perfectly under- 
ſtood ; as it ſeems in ſome places alſo of our own Country, where I 
have heard twenty pound has been given for one Acre. To omit 
nothing of the culture of this uſeful 0zier, Pliny would have the 
place to be prepar'd by trenching it a foot and half deep, and in 
that to fix 801 or cuttings of the ſame length at ſix foot inter- 
val. Theſe ( if the ſets be large) will come immediately to be 
Trees; which after the firſt three years are to be abated within 
two foot of the ground. Then, in April, he adviſes to dig about 
them: Of theſe they formerly made Vine-props, and one Acre hath 
been known to yield props ſufficient to ſerve a Vineyard of twenty 
five Acres, 

10. John Tradeſcan brought a ſmall Ozier from St. Omers in 
Flanders, which makes incomparable Net-works, not much inferi- 
our to the Indian twig or Bent-works which we have ſcen 3 but if 
we had them in greater abundance, we ſhould haply want the 
Artificers who could imploy them. 
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1. Our common Willow of the woodier ſort delights in Meads Milli. 


and Ditch-ſides, rather dry, then over wet (forſo they laſt longeſt) 
and would be planted of ſtakes as big as ons leg, cut at the length 
of five or ſix foot, and tix'd a foot or more into the earth; the 
hole made with an Oaken-ſtake and beetle, or with an Iron-crow(lome 
uſe a long Augur) ſo as not to be forced in with too great vio- 
lence: But firſt, the Trwnchions ſhould be a little ſlop d at boch 
extreams, and the biggeſt planted downwards: To this, if they 
are ſoak'd in water two or three days (after they have been ſiꝝ d for 
length, and the twigs cut off ere you plant them) it will be the 
better. Let this be done in February. Arms of four years 
= will yield ſubſtantial ſets to be planted at eight or ten foot 
iſtance; and for the firſt three years well d from the Cat- 
tel, who infinitely delight in their leaves, or wither'd. Thus 
a Willow may continue twenty, or five — gears, with 
profit to the induſtrious Planter, being headed every four or five 
years, ſome have been known to ſhoot no leſs then twelve foot in 
one year, after which the old, rotten Dotards may be fell d, and 
eaſily ſupplied. But if you have ground fit for whole Copſes of 
this Mood, caſt it into double dikes, making every foß neer three 
foot wide; two and half indepth; then leaving 7 foot at leaſt 
of ground for the earth (becauſe in ſuch Plantations the moiſture 


ſhould be below the roots, that they may rather ſee, then feel the 
H 2 water) 
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water) and two Tables of Sets on each fide, plant the Ridges of 
theſe Barks with but one ſingle Table, longer and bigger then the 
Collateral, viz; three, four, five or fix foot high, and diſtant from 
each other about two Yards. Theſe Barks being carefully kept 
weeded for the firſt two years, till the Plants have vanquiſh'd the 
Graß; every Acre at eleven, or twelve years growth, may yield 
you neer an hundred load of wood : Cut them in the Spring for 
dreſſing; but in the Fall for Timber and Fuel: I have been in- 
form'd, that a Gentleman in Eſſex has lopp'd no leſs then 2000 
gearly, all of his own planting. 

4. There is a fort of Willow of a flender and long leaf, reſem- 
bling the ſmaller Ozier; but riſing to a Tree as big as the Sally; 
full of Mute, and of a very brittle ſpray, only here rehears'd to 
acknowledge the variety. | 

5. There is likewiſe the Garden-willow , which produces a 
ſweet and beautiful flower, fit to be admitted into our Hortularn 
ornaments, and may be ſet for partitions of ſquares; but they 
have no affinity with other. There is alſo in Shropſhire another 
very odoriferows kind. 

6. What moſt of the former enumerated kinds differ from the Sal- 
H is indeed not much conſiderable, they being generally uſeful for 
the ſame purpoſes; as Boxes, ſuch as Apothecaries and Goldſmiths 
uſe ; for Caert-Saddle-trees, Harrows,Shooe-makers Laſts, Heels, Clogs 
for Pattens, Pearches, Hop-pole:; Ricing of kidny-beans, and for 
Supporters to Vines, when our Engliſh Vineyards come more in re- 
queſt: Alſo for Hurdles, Sieves, Lattices ; for the Turner, Coals 
and Bavin. The wood being preſerv'd dry will dure a very long 
time ; but that which is fo _ utriſi d, and reduc'd to a 
loamy earth in the hollow trunks o — Trees, is, of 
all other, the fitteſt to be mingl'd with fine mould for the raiſing 
our choiceſt Flowers, ſuch as Anemonies, Ranunculws*s, Anriculas, 
and the like; for 


Quid majora ſequar ? Salices, humilesg, geniſtæ 
Aut illi pecori frondem, aut paitoribus umbram 
Sufficiunt, ſepemh, ſatis, & pabula melli. 

Georg. 2. 

7. Now by all theſe Plantations of the Aquatic Trees, it is evi- 
dent the Lords of Mooriſh Commons, and unprofitable Waſtes, 
may learn ſome 5 and the neighbour Bees be gratifi d; 
and many Tools of Hwbandry become much cheaper. I conclude, 
with the learned Stephanw's note upon theſe kind of Trees, after 
he has enumerated the univerſal benefit of the SaliFum : Nullius 
enim tutior reditus, minoriſve impendii, aut tempeſtatis ſecurior. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of Fences, Quick-ſets, &c. 


1. Ur main Plantation is now finiſh'd, and our Foreſt adorn'd Fences, 


with a juſt variety : But what is yet all this labour, but loſs 
of time, and irreparable expence, unleſs our young, and (as yet) 
tender {Plants be ſufficiently guarded from all external injuries ? 
for, as old Tuſſer, 


If Cantel, oz Tony map enter to 
Eoung Oak is in danger of loang his top. 


But with ſomething a more poliſh'd tile, though to the ſame pur- 
poſe, the beſt of Poets, 


Texendæ ſepes etiam, & pecus omne tenendum eit : 
Precipue, dum frons tenera, imprudens$, laborum; 
5 indigu hye mes, ſolemg, potente m, 


Sylueſtres Viri aſſiduè, capreæq; ſequaces 
Illudunt : — — — — 
Frigora nec tantum cana concreta pruina, 
Aut gravis incumbens ſcopulis arentibus æ la 
Quantum illi nocuere greges, duriꝗ venenum 
Dent is, &. ad mor ſa — in ſtirpe cicatrix. R 
eorg. I. 

2. For the reaſon that ſo many complain of the — ous 
condition of their Wood-lands, and Plantations of this kind, pro- 
ceeds from this zegle& ; though (Sheep — there is no im- 
ployment whatſoever incident to the Farmer, which requires leſs 
expence to gratiſie their expectations: One diligent, and skilful 
Man will govern five hundred Acres: But if through any accident 
a Bea? ſhall break into his Maſters field; or the wicked Hunter, 
make a gap for his dogs and horſes, what a clamor is there made for 
the diſturbance of a years Crop at moſt in a little Corn? whiles 
abandoning his young Woeds all this time , and perhaps many 

ears, to the venomous bitings and treading of Cattel, and other 
ike injuries (for want of due care) the detriment is many times 
irreparable : Young Trees once cropp'd hardly ever recovering : 
It is the bane of all our moſt hopeful Timber. But ſhall I provoke 
you by an inſtance? A Kins-man of mine has a Mood of more then 
60 years ſtanding; it was, before he purchas d it, expos'd and 
abandon'd to the Cattel for divers years: ſome of the outward 
{kirts were nothing ſave ſbrubs and miſerable ſtarvlings; yet (till 
the place had a diſpoſition to grow woody; but by this neglect 
continually ſuppreſs'd. The induſtrious Gentleman has Fenced in 
ſome Acres of this, and cut all cloſe to the ground; it is come in 


eight or nine years to be better worth then the wood of ſixty t 
an 


Deickeſets, 
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and will (in time) prove moſt r Timber, whiles the 
other part ſo many years advanc'd, ſhall never recover; and all 
this from no other cauſe, then preſerving it fenc'd : Judge then by 
this, how our Woods come to be ſo decried : Are five hundred 
Sbeep worthy the eare of a Shepherd ? and are not five thouſand 
Oaks worth the Fencing, and the inſpection of a Hayward? 


Et dubitant homines ſerere, ath, impendere curam ? 


Let us therefore ſþ#t up what we have thus laboriouſly planted, 
with ſome good Quick-ſet hedge. 

1. The White-thorze which is the beſt for Fencing, is either 
rais'd of Seeds or Plants; but then it muſt not be with deſpair, 
becauſe ſometimes you do not ſee them peep the firſt year ; for 
the Haw, and many other ſeeds, being inveſted with a very hard 
Integument , will now and then ſuffer impriſonment two whole 
years under the earth; and impatience of this does often fru- 
ſtrate the expectation of the reſurrectios of divers ſeeds of this na- 
ture; ſo as we frequently dig up, and diſturb the beds where 
they have been ſown, in deſpair, before they have gone their full 
time ; which is alſo the reaſon of a very popular miſtake in other 
ſeeds : eſpecially, that of the Holly, concerning which there goes 
a tradition, that they will not ſprout till they be paſs'd through 
the Maw of a Thruſh, whence the faying, Turdus exitinm ſuum ca- 
cat (alluding to the YViſc#s made — not the Mifleto of Oak) 
but this is an errour, as TI am able to teftifie on experience; — | 
come up very well of the Berries, and patience; for (as I aftirm'd) 
they will ſeep ſometimes two entire years in their Graves ; as will 
alſo the ſeeds of Tem, Sloes, Phylered'anguſtifolia, and ſundry others, 
whoſe ſhells are very hard about the fmall kernels; but which ls 
wonderfully facilitated, by being (as we directed) prepar'd in 
beds, and magazines of earth 2 for a competent time, and 
then committed to the ground before the full in March, by which 
ſeaſon they will be chittiag, and ſpeedily take root Others bury 
them deep in the ground all Winter, and ſow them in February 
And thus I have been told of a Gentleman who has conſiderably 
improv d his Revenue, by ſowing Haws only, and raiſing Nurſeries 
of Quick ſets, which he ſells by the hundred far and neer : This 
is a commendable induſtry ; any neglected corners of ground will 
fit this Plantation: But Columella has another expedient for the 
raiſing of our ſpinetum, by rubbing the now mature Hips and 
Haws into the crevices of baſ-ropes, and then burying them ina 
trench : whether way you attempt it, they muſt (ſo ſoon as they 
peep, and as long as they require it) be ſedulouſly cleans'd of the 
weeds ; which, if in beds for tranſplantation, had need be at the 
leaſt three or four ear; by which time, even your ſeedlings will 
be of ſtature fit to remove ; for I do by no means approve of the 
vulgar premature planting of ſets, as is generally us'd throughout 
England; which is to take ſuch only as are the very ſmalleſt, and 
ſo to crowd them into three or four files, which are both egregi- 
Vus mitakes. 4. Where- 
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4. Whereas it is found by conſtant experience, that plants 
as big as ones thumb , ſet in the poſture „and at the diſtance 
which we ſpake of in the Horn- beam; that is, almoſt perpendicular, 
and ſingle, or at moſt not exceeding a double row, do proſper in- 
finitely, and much out- ſtrip the denſeſt, and cloſeſt ranges of our 
trifling Sets, which make but weak ſhoots, and whoſe roots do but 
hinder each other, and for being couch'd in that poſture on the 
lides of Banks and Fences (eſpecially where the earth is not very 
tenacious) are bared of the mould which ſhould entertain them, 
by that time the Rains and Storms of one Winter have paſſed over 
them. In Holland, and Flanders (where they have the goodlieſt 
Hedges of this kind about the Connter-ſcarps of their invincible 
Fortifications, to the great ſecurity of their Masketiers upon oc- 
caſion) they plant them according to my deſcription, and raiſe 
Fences ſo ſpeedily, and ſo impenetrable, that our bei? are not to 
enter into the compariſon. 

6. Your Hedge being yet young, ſhould be conſtantly weeded, 
though ſome admit not of this work after Michaelmas, for Rea- 

ſons that I approve not: It has been the practice of Herefordſhire, in 
the plantation of £xick-ſet-hedges, to plant a Crab-ſtock at ever 
twenty foot diſtance ; and this they obſerve ſo Religiouſiy, as if 
they had been under ſome rigorous Statute requiring it: But by 
this means they were provided in a ſhort time with all advantages 
for the graffing of Fruit amongſt them, which does highly recom- 
penſe their induſtry. 

7. When your Hedge is now about of ſix years ſtature, plaſb it 
about February or OdFober ; but this is the work of a very dex- 
trous and skilful Hasbandman; and for which our honeſt Coun- 
try-man M. Markam gives excellent directions; only I approve 
not ſo well of his deep cutting, if it be poſſible to bend it, ha- 
ving fuffered in ſome thing of that kind : It is almoſt incredible to 
what perfection ſome have laid theſe Hedges, by the rural way of 
plaſhing,better then by clipping; yet may both be uſed for ornament, 
as where they are planted about our Garden-fences, and fields neer 
the Manſion, In Scotland by tying the young ſhoots with bands of 
bay, they make the ſtems grow ſo very cloſe together, as that it en- 
cloſeth Rabbets in Warrens inſtead of pales. | 

8. And now fince I did mention it, and that moſt I find do 
greatly affect the ordinary way of Suiching ( that this our Diſ- 
courſe be in nothing deficient) we will in brief give it you much 
after Geo. Markams deſcription, becauſe it is the beſt and moſt 
accurate. 

In a Ground which is more dry then wet (for watry places it ab- 
hors) plant your Quick thus: Let the firſt row of Sets be placed 
in a trench of about half a foot deep, even with the top of your 
ditch, in ſomewhat a ſloping, or inclining poſture : Then having 
rais'd your bark neer a foot upon them, plant another row, ſo as 
their tops may juſt peep out over the middle of the ſpaces of your 

firi# row: Theſe cover'd again to the height or thickneſs of the 
other, place a third rank oppoſite to the firi, and then finiſh 


your 
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your bank to its intended height. The diſtances of the plats 
would not be above one foot; and the ſeaſon to do the work in 
may be from the m_ of February till the end of March; or 
elſe in September,to'the beginning of December. 

When this is finiſh'd, you muſt guard both the top of your 
Bank and outmoſt verge of your Ditch with a ſufficient dry-bedge, 
interwoven from ſtake ro-ſizke into the earth (which commonly 
they do on the bank) to ſecure your ici from the ſpoil of Ca- 
He. And then being careful to repair ſuch as decay, or do not 
ſpring,by ſuppling the dead, and trimming the reſt; you ſhall at- 
ter three years growth ſprinkle ſome Timber-trees amongſt them 
ſuch as Oak, Beech, Aſh, Maple, Fruit, or the like; which being 
_— young out of your Nwrſeries, may be very eaſily in- 
erted. 

Bur that which we affirm d to require the greateſt dexterity in 
this work, is the artificial plaſhing of our Hedge when it is now ar- 
riv d to a ſix or ſeven years head. 

In Febrxary therefore, or October, with a very ſharp Bill cut 
away all ſuperfluous ſprays and ſtragler which may hinder 
progreſs, and are uſeleſs. Then ſearching out the principal ſtezes, 
with a keen and Fight Hatchet cut them ſlant-wiſe about three 
quarters through, and fo lay it from you ſloping as you go, fold- 
ing in the leſſer branches which ſpring from them; and ever with- 
in a five, or ſix foot diſtance, where you find an upright ſet (cut- 
ting off only the top to the height of your intended hedge) let it 
ſtand as a feaks to fortifie your work, and to receive the twinings 
of thoſe branches about it. Laſtly, at the top (which would be 
about five foot above ground) take the longeſt, moſt ſlender and 
flexible twigs which you reſerved (and being cut as the former 
where need requires) bind in the extremities of all the reſt, and 
thus your works finiſh'd : This being done very cloſe, and thiek, 
makes an impregnable Hedge, in few years; for it may be repeat- 
ed as you ſee occaſion; and what you fo cut away will help to 
make your dry-hedges for your young Plantations, or be profita- 
ble for the Over, and make good Bevin. 

9. The Pyracanth, Palinrws, and like pretioſer ſorts of Thorze 
might eafily be propagated into plenty ſufficient to ſtore even 
theſe vulgar Uſes were Mer induſtrious; and then how beautiful, 
and ſweet would the environs of our Fields be? for there are 
none of the ſpinow ſhrubs more hardy, nor fitter for our defence. 
Thus might Berberies now and then be alſo inſerted among our 
bedges, which with the Hips, Haws, and Cornel-berries, do well in 
light lands, and would rather be planted to the Soxth then North, 
or eff, as uſually we obſerve them. | 

10. Some — their very hedges with Oaklings, Aſb, and Fruit - 
trees ſown, or planted, and tis a laudable improvement. 

11. In Cornwall they ſecure their Lands and Woods with high 
Monnds, and on them they plant Acorns whoſe roots bind in the 
looſer mould, and fo form a double, and moſt durable Fence, in- 


circling the Fields with a Coronet of Trees, They do —_— 
and 
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(and that with great cominendation) make hedges of our Geni ſta 
Spinoſa, prickly Furzes, of which they have a taller ſort, ſuch as Furxer. 
the French imploy for the ſame purpoſe in Britaigu, where they 
are incomparable hwbands. 

13. It is to be ſown (which is beſt) or planted of the roots in a 
farrow : If ſown, weeded till it be ſtrong : both Tonſile, and to 
be diligently clip'd, which will render it very thick, an excellent 
and beautiful hedge : Otherwiſe permitted to grow at large, twill 
yield = good F agot. | 

14- Thus, in ſome places, they ſow in barren grounds (when 
they lay them down) the laſt crop with this ſeed, and ſo let them 
remain till they break them up again, and during that in- 
terim, reap conſiderable advantage: Would you believe (writes 
a worthy Correſpondent of mine) that in Herefordſhire (famous for 
plenty of wood) their Thickets of Furzes (viz. the vulgar ) ſhould 

jeld them more profit, then a like quantity of the beſt Wheat 
— of England ? for ſuch is theirs; and in Devonſbire (the ſeat 
of the beſt Hw#bands in the World) they ſow on their worſt Land 
(well plow'd ) the ſeeds of the rankeſt Furzes, which in four or five 
years becomes a rich Wood No provender makes horſes fo har- 
dy, as the young tops of theſe Furzesz no other Wood ſo thick, 
nor more excellent Fuel; and for ſome purpoſes alſo, yielding 
them a kind of Timber to their more humble buildings, — a great 
refuge for Fowl and other Game : I am aſſur'd, in Britaigu tis 
ſometimes ſown no leſs then twelve yards thick, for a ſpeedy, pro- 
fitable, and impenetrable Mound : If we imitated this hwbandry 
in the barren places of Surrey, and other parts of this Nation, we 
might exceedingly ſpare our woods; and I have bought the beſt 
ſort of French ſeed at the ſhops in London. 

15. This puts me in mind of the Brom; another improvement Broom. 
for Barren grounds, and ſaver of more ſubſtantial Fuel: It may be 
ſown Engliſh, or (what is more ſweet, and beautiful) the Spaniſb, 
with equal ſucceſs. 

16. In the Weſtern parts of France, and Cornwall, it grows with 
us, to an incredible height (however our Poet give it the epithete 
of humilis) and ſo it ſeems they had it of old, as appears by Gra- 
tizs his Geniſte Altinates, with which (as he affirms) they us'd to 
make ſtaves for their Spears, and hunting Darts. 

17. Laſtly, a conſiderable Fence may be made of the Elder, Eider. 
ſet of reaſonable luſty trunchions ; much like the Willow, and (as I 
have ſeen them maintain d) laid with great curiofity, and far ex- 
celling thoſe extravagant plantations of them about London, where 
the lop are permitted to grow without due and ſkilful lay ing. 

18. There is a ſort of Elder which has hardly any P#th ; this 
makes exceeding ſtout Fences, and the Timber very uſeful for Cogs 
of Mills, and ſuch tough employments. | 

19. The American Tucca is a harder plant then we take it to be; 
for it will ſuffer our ſharpeſt Winter, as I have ſeen by experience, 
without that trouble, and care of ſetting it in Caſes in our Conſer- 
vatories for hyemation ;, ſuch as have beheld it in Flower (which is 


not indeed till it be of ſome age) muſt needs admire the * 
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of it; and it being eaſily multiplied, why ſhould it not make one 
of the beſt and moſt ornamental Fences in the world for our 
Gardens, with its natural paliſados, as well as the more tender, 
and impatient of moiſture the Aloe does for their Vineyards in 
Languedoc, & c. but We believe nothing improvable, ſave what our 
Grand-fathers taught us. 

And thus, having accompliſh'd what (by your Commands )I 
had to offer concerning the propagation of the more Solid, Materi- 
al, and uſeful Trees, as well the Dry, as Aquatical; and to the 
beſt of my talent fenc'd our Plantation in, I d here conclade, 
and ſet a Bound likewiſe to my Diſcourſe, by making an Apologie 
for the many errours and impertinencies of it; did not the xeal, 
and ambition of this 1/xiFriows Society to promote and improve 
all Attempts which may concern the Tublick utility or Ornament, 
perſwade die, that what I am adding for the farther encouragement 
to the plant ing of ſome other »ſef#! (though leſs Vulgar) Trees, 
will at leaſt obtain your pardon, if it miſs of your Approbation. 

1. To diſcourſe in this ftile of all ſuch Frxit-trees as would 
prove of greateſt emolument to the whole Nation, were to deſign 
a juſt Yolume; and there are directions already ſo many, and fo 
accurately deliver'd and publiſb d (but which cannot be affirm'd of 
any of the former Claſſes of Foreſt-trees and other remarkes, at the 
leaſt to my poor knowledge and reſearch) that it would be need- 
leſs to Repeat. 

2. I do only wiſh (upon the proſpect, and meditation of 
the univerſal Benet) that every perſon whatſoever, worth tex 
— annum, within his .Majeſties Dominions, were by 
ome indiſpenſable Statute oblig'd · to plant his Hedge - roms with the 
beſt and moſt uſeful kinds of them; eſpecially, in ſuch places of 
the Nation, as being the more in- land Counties, and remote from 
the Seas and Navigable Rivers, might the better be excus d from 
the planting of Timber , to the proportion of thoſe who are 
— happily and commodiouſly ſituated for the tranſportati- 
on of it. 


3- Undoubtedly, if this courſe were taken effectually, a very con- 


ſeder able part both of the Meat and Drink which is ſpent to our pre- 


judice might be ſaved by the Countrey- people, even out of the Hedges 
and Monnds, which would afford them not only the pgs and 
profit of their delicious Fruit, but ſuch abundance of Cider and 
Perry as ſhould ſuffice them to drink, of one of the moſt wholeſome 
and excellent Beverages in the World, Old Gerard did lo 

alledg us an example worthy to be purſu'd ; I have ſeen (ſaith he, 
ſpeaking of Apple-Trees, lib. 3. cap.101.) in the Paſtures and Hedg- 
rows t the Grounds of a Worſhipful Gentleman dwelling two 
miles from Hereford, called Mr Roger Bodnome, ſo many Trees of ' 
all ſorts that the Servants drink for the moſt part no other drink but 
that which is made of Apples : The quantity is ſuch, that by the re- 
port of the Gentleman himſelf the Parſon hath for Tythe many 
Hogſheads of Cider : The Hogs are fed with the fallings of them, 
which are ſo many that they make choice of thoſe Apples they do eat, 
who will not taſte of any but of the beſt. An Example doubtleſs to — 

followe 
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followed of Gentlemen that have Land and Living; bat Envy ſaith, 
The Poor will break, down our Hedges, and we ſball have the leaſt 
part of the Fruit 3 but forward in the Name of God, Graff, Set, 
Plant, ard nouriſh up Trees in every corner of Ground 3 the 
labour is ſmall, the coſt is nothing, the — i great; your 
ſelves have plenty, the poor ſhall baue ſomewhat in time 
want to relieve their neceſſity, and God ſhall reward your good min 
and diligence. Thus far honeſt Gerard. And in truth with how 
ſmall a charge and infinite pleaſure this were to be effected, every 
one that is Patron of a little Nurſery can eaſily calculate : But b 
this Expedient, many thouſands of Acres, ſow'd now yearly wich 
Barley, might be.cultivated for Wheat, or converted into Paſture 
to the increaſe of Corn, and Cattel: Beſides the Timber which the 
Pear-tree affords, comparable (for divers curious Uſes) with any 
we have enumerated. But of this I am to render a more ample 
Accompt in the Appendix to this Oo 
4. I would farther recommend the more —— planting and 
„ ation of Fir, Pine · trees and ſome other ial Materials 
or Ornament and profit ; eſpecially, fince we find by experi- 
og: 8 thrive ſo well, where they are cultivated for Curio- 
only. 


C HAP. XXI. 


Of the Fir, Pine, Pinaſter, Pitch- tree, Oc. 


I. 1 are all of them eaſily rais d of the Kernel, and Nats, i, 


ich may be gotten out of their Cones and Clogs, by 


—— them a little before the fire till they begin to gape, and 
are ready to deliver themſelves — burthen. . 


2. There are of the Fir two principal ſpecies; the Male which 
is the bigger Tree, and of a harder wood ; the Female, which is 
_ the ſofter, and — — — ſown — or 
caſes, at any time during March ; when peep y de- 
fended with — the like fence from the ra acious Birds, 


which are very apt to pull them up, by taking hold of that lit- 


tle infecund of the ſeed whi commonly bear u 
— The Beds — — had need be ſhel- 
ter d from the Southern Aßped , with ſome Jkreen of Reed, or 
_ hedge : Sow them in — — — 
, and cover them with fine light mould: Being riſen a finger 
in height, eſtabliſh their weak ſtalks , by ſiefting ſome more 
earth about them ; eſpecially the Pines, which being more top- 
beavy are more apt to ſwag. When they are of two, or three 
years growth, you may tranſplant them where you pleaſe 3 and 
when they have gotten good root they will make prodigious 
ſhoots ; but not for the three or * firſt years —— 
| 2 3· 
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3. The Pine is likewiſe of both Sexes, whereof the Male 
growing lower, bath its wood more k and rude then the 
Female. They would be gather'd in June before they gape, and 
cultivated like the Fir in molt reſpects; only, you may bury the 
Halls a little deeper. By a — they were rolled in a 
fine compoſi made of Sheeps and ſcatter'd in February, and 
rs oy,” —.— they — gy ere 

i May : this were an itious pro r great Plantati- 
ONS © lren-wenkd rather ſet the Pine 4 they do Pee but 
at wider diſtances, that when there is occaſion of removal — 
might be taken up with earth and all 3 becauſe they are (of 
other Trees ) the moſt obnoxious to miſcarry without this caution 3 
and therefore it were much better (where the Nut / might be com- 
modiouſly ſet, and defended) never to remove them at all, it gives 
this Tree ſo conſiderable a check. 4 

4. Tamaſſur'd (by a perſon moſt worthy of credit) that in the 
Territory of Alzey (a Country in Germany, where they were mi- 
ſerably diſtreſſed for Food, which they had fo deſtroy d as that 
they were reduced to make uſe of Stram for their beſt Fuel) a 
very large Tad being newly plowed, but the Var, ſurprizing 
them, not ſuffer'd toſow , there ſprung up the next year a whole 
Foreſt of Pine-trees, of which ſort of Wood there was none at all 
within leſs then foxrſcore miles; ſo as tis verily conjectur d by 
ſome, they might be wafted thither from the Country of Weſtra- 
ſia, which is the neereſt part to that where they grow: It this 
be true, we are no more to wonder, how, when our 04k-woods 
are grubb'd up, Beech and Trees of other kinds have fre- 
yn fi ed them: What ſome impetuous Winds have 

one in this nature I could produce inſtances almoſt miraculoas : 
I ſhall ay ing of the opinion of our Maſter Varro, and the 
learned Theophraitas , who were both of a faith that the ſeeds 
of Plents drop'd out of the Air: Pliny in his 16. Book, Chap. 33. 
upon diſcourſe of the Cretaz Cypref, attributes much to the i 
and nature of the ſoil, virtue of the Climate, and Impreſſions of 
the Air : And indeed it is very ſtrange what is affirm d of that 
Pitchy-rain, reported to have fallen t Cyrene, the year 430. 
U. C. after which, ina ſhort time ſprung up a whole wood of the 
Trees a 4: rot ing a precious G, not much infe- 
riour to Jens, if at leaſt the ſtory be warrantble : But of theſe 
Aerial trradiations, various conceptions and £quivecal productions 
withour ſeed, &c. upon another occaſion, if life and eiſure per- 
mit me to finiſh what has been long under the hand, and file to 
gratifie our Herticuitore :: This preſent Treatiſe being but an im- 

lizb of that more ample Work. 
35. In tranſplanting of theſe cow, and Coniferows Trees, 
you muſt never diminiſh their Sead, nor be at all buſie with 
their roots, which pierce deep, and is all their foundation, ualeſs 
you find any of t bruiſed, or much broken : Neither may 
disbranch them, butwith caution, as about March or 
re, or elſe in September, when I adviſe you to rub over their 
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wounds with a mixture of Cow-dung z the neglect of this colt me 
dear, fo apt are they to ſpend their Gum. 
6. Some ad viſe us to breal the ſhells of Pine: to facilitate their 
delivery, and I have eſſay d it; but to my loſs; Nature does ab- 
ſtetricate, and do that office of her ſelf when it is the beſt ſeaſon; 
neither docs this — at all prevent thoſe which are ſo bu- 
ried, whiles their hard Ivteguments protect them both from rotting, 
and the Vermine. 


$3 


7. The domeſtic Pine grows very well with us; but the Pina · Pinaſter 


er or wilder beſt for Walks, becauſe it grows tall, and proud, 
anne their branches at the ſides, which the Pine does leſs 
uently. 

. The Fir grows talleſt being planted reaſonable cloſe toge· 
ther ; but ſuffers nothing to thrive under them. The Pine not ſo 
Inhoſpitable ;, for (by Plinies leave) it may be ſown with any 
Tree, all things growing well under its ſbade, and excellent in 
Woods, hence Clandien, 


Et comitem quercum Pinus amica trabit. 


4 They both affect the cold, high and rockie grounds ; yet 
will grow in better; but not in over rich, and pinguid. The 
worſt land in Wales bears (as I am told) Pine; and the Fir 
according to his aſpiring nature, loves allo the Afoxntain more 
then the Valley ; though they will allo deſcend, and ſucceed very 
well in either; being defirous of plentiful waterings till ithey ar- 
rive to ſome competent ſtature; and therefore they do not pro- 
ſper ſo well in an over ſandy, and hungry ſoil, or gravel, as in the 
very entrails of the Rocks, which afford more drink to the Roots, 
that penetrate into their eeanders, and winding receffes. But 
though they require this reffreſbizg at firſt 3 yet do they perfectly 
abhor all ſtercoration; nor will they much endure to have the 
earth open'd about their roots for Ablagueation, or be diſturb d. 
This is alſo to be underſtood of Cypref. A Fir for the firſt half 
dozen years ſeems to ſtand, or at leaſt make no conſiderable ad- 
vance; but it is when throughly rooted, that it comes away mi- 
raculouſly. That Honourable Knight Sir Norton Xnatchbull 
whoſe delicious Plant atios of Pines, and Firs I beheld with great 
tisfaction) having aſſur d me that a Fir- tree of his raifing, did 
ſboot noleſs then 60 foot in berght in little more then twenty years, 
is a p nt inſtance, as of the ſpeedy ing of that waterial; 
ſo of all the encouragement I have already given for the more fre- 
quent cultivating this ornamental, uſeful and profitable Tree. 


10. The Picea is another fort of Pine, and to be cultivated Puch. 


like it 


—Picee tantum, taxiꝶ nocentes 
Interdum, aut ederæ pandunt Veitigia nigre. 
Georg. 2. 
to ſhew in what unprofitable ſoils they grow; And therefore I 
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am not ſatisfied why it might not proſper in ſome tolerable degree 

in England, as well as in Germany, Ruſſia, the colder Tra&s, and 

ab tly in France : It grows on the Alpes among the Fixe; 
but neither ſo tall nor ſo upright. 

| 11, There is alſo the Picea er, out of which the greateſt ſtore 

of Pitch is boyl d. The Teda likewiſe, which is a fort more un- 

ctuous, and more patient of the warmer ſcituations. 

12. The Bodies of theſe being cut, or burnt down to the 
ground, will emit frequent ſuckers from the Roots; but ſo will 
oy Thee of and Pine, will prof 

13. t all theſe, ially the Fir, Pine, will proſper 
well with us is more then - rar becauſe it is a kind of Demon- 
ſtration that they did heretofore grow plentifully in Cumberland, 
Cheſhire, Stafford, and Lancaſhire, where multitudes of them are 
to this day found intire, buried under the Earth, though ſuppos'd 
to have been o'rethrown and cover d ſo ever fince the univerſal 
Deluge: For we will not here trouble our Planter with M. Camb- 
den's ie, Whether there be not ſubterraneous Trees growing 
under the ground? though ſomething to be touched anon might 
ſeem to excuſe the preſumption of itz befides that divers Eartbs, 
as well as Waters, have evidently a quality of petrifying wood bu- 
' ried therein. 

14. In Scotland there is a moſt beautiful ſort of Fir growing 
upon the Moxntains ; of which from that unhappy Perſon the late 
Marqueſs of Argyle I had ſent me ſome ſeeds, which I have ſown 
with tolerable ſucceſs. 


15. For the many and almoſt univerſal uſe of theſe Trees both 
Sea, and Land will plead, 


Navigits Pinos 


dant utile Lignum 


They make our beſt Maſt, Sheathing, &c. heretofore the whole 
Veſſel. It is pretty (faith Pliny ) to c that thoſe Trees which 
are ſo much ſought after for Shipping ſhould moſt delight in the high- 
eſt of Mountains, 4s if it fled from the Sea on purpoſe, and were 
afraid to "—_ into the Waters. With Fir we likewiſe make 
Wainſcot, Floors, Laths, Boxes, and wherever we ule the Deal; not 
does there any Food ſo well agree with the glew as it, or ſo eaſie to 
be wrought : It is alſo excellent for Beams, and other Timber-work, 
in Hoſes, being both light, and exceedingly ſtrong, where it ma 
lie dry everlaſting, and an extraordinary ſaver of 0ak where it 
may be had at reaſonable price. I will not complain what an in- 
credible maſs of ready Money is yearly exported into the Northers 
countrys for this ſole commodity,which might all be ſaved were we 
induſtrious at home. Likewiſe from Fir we have the moſt of our 
Pot-aſhes. | 
The Fine, and Picea buried in the earth never decay: From the 
latter tranſmdes a very bright and pellucid Gu]; hence we have 
likewiſe Roſwr3 alſo of the Pine are made Boxes, and Barrels for 


dry 


ww ki 0 
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dry Goods ;, yea, and it is cloven into ſhingles for the covering of 
houſes in ſome places; not to forget the kerzels, of ſuch admirable 
uſe in Exeulfions In ſum, _—_— Plantations which exceedingly 
improve the Air by their odoriferow and balſamical” emiſſions, 
and for ornament create a perpetual ſpring where they are propa- 


ed. 
24 6. But now whiles I am reciting the Uſes of theſe beneficial 


Trees, Mr. Vinthorp preſents the Royal Society with the Proceſs 
of making the Tar and Pitch in New England , which we thus 
abbreviate. | | 

Tar is made out of that ſort of Pine-tree from which naturally 
ntize extilleth; and which at its firſt lowing out is liquid 
clear z but being hardned by the air, either on the Tree, or 
where-ever it falls, is not much unlike the Burgundy Pitch; and 
we call them Pitch-pines out of which this gummy ſubſtance tran- 
ſudes : They grow upon the moſt barren plains, on rocks alſo and 
bills riſing amongſt thoſe plains, where ſeveral are found blown 
down, that have lain ſo many ages as that the whole bodies, 
branches and roots of the Trees being periſhed, ſome certain ut. 


Ti 


only of the boughs have been left remaining intire (theſe knots 


are that part where the boxgh is joyn'd to the body of the Tree) ly- 
ing at the ſame diſtance and poſture as they grew upon the Tree 
for its whole length. The bodies of ſome of theſe Trees are not 
corrupted through age, but quite conſum'd and reduc'd to aſhes 
by the annual —— of the Indians, when they ſet their 

*ands on fire ; which yet has, it ſeems, no power over theſe hard 
— beyond a black ſcorching; although being laid on heaps 
they are apt enough to burn. 

It is of theſe knots they make their Tar in New England and the 
Country adjacent, whiles they are well impregnated with that Te- 
rebintbine , and Reſinows matter, which like a Balſam preſerves 


them ſo long from putrifaclion. The reſt of the Tree doe indeed 


contain the like Terebinthine ſap, as appears (upon any (light in- 
ciſion of bark on the ſtem, or boughs) by a ſmall mw pearl 
which will ſweat out 3 but this, for being more watry, and undi- 
geſted by reaſon of the poroſity of the wood, which expoles it to 
the impreſſions of the air and wet, render the Tree more obnoxi- 
ous ; eſpecially, if it lye proſtrate with the bark on, which is a 
receptacle for a certain intercutancou worm that accelerates its 


decay. They are the knots then alone which the Tar-wakers 


amaſs in heaps, carrying them in Carts to ſome convenient place 
not far off, where finding clay or loam fit for their turn, they lay 
an Hearth of ſuch ordinary ſtone as they have at hand: This they 
build to ſuch an height from the level of the ground, that a Veſ- 
fel may ſtand a little lower then the Hearth to receive the Tar as it 
runs out: But firſt, the Hearth is made wide according to the 

uantity of knots to be ſet at once, and that with a very ſmooth 
floor of clay, yet ſomewhat deſcending or dipping from the ex- 
tream parts to the middle, and thence towards one of the _ 


where a gullet is left for the Tar to run out at. The Hearth thus 
finiſh'd 
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finiſh'd, they pile the knots one upon another, after the very ſame 


manner as our Colliers do their wood for Char- coal; and of a 
height proportionable to the breadth of the Hearth; and then 
cover them over with a coat of loam or clay (which is beſt)or in 
defect of thoſe, with the beſt, and moſt tenacious earth the place 
will afford; leaving only a ſmall ſpiracle at the top whereat to 
pu the fire in; and making ſome little holes round about at ſeveral 
eights, for the admiſſion of ſo much air as is requiſite to 
keep it burning, and to regulate the fire by opening, and ſtopping 
them at pleaſure. The proceß is almoſt the ſame with that of ma- 
king Char-coal, as will appear in due place; for when it is well 
on . that middle hole is alſo ſtopp'd, and the reſt of the Regi- 
fters fo govern'd as the knots may keep burning and not be faffo- 
cated with too much ſoak, whiles all being now through-heated, 
the Tar runs down to the Hearth together with ſome of the 
more watry ſap, which haſting from all parts towards the middle 
is convey'd by the foremention'd gutter into the Barrel, or Veſſel 
placed to receive it : Thus the whole Art of Tar-making is no 
other then a kind of rude diſtillation per deſcenſum, and might 
therefore be as well done in Furnaces of large capacity, were it 
worth the expence. When the Tar is now all melted out, and 
run, they ſtop up all the vents very cloſe; and afterwards find 
the not made into excellent Char- coal preferr'd by the Smiths 
before any other whatſoever which is made of wood; and no- 
thing ſo apt to burn out when their blai7 ceaſeth; neither do the 
ſparkle in the fire as many other ſorts of Coal do; fo as, in defedt 
of Sea-coal, they make choice of this as beſt for their uſe, and give 
greater prices for it. 

Of theſe knots likewiſe do the Planters ſplit out ſmall fiivers 
about the thickneſs of one's finger, or ſomewhat thinner, which 
ſerve them to burn in ſtead of Candles; giving a =y good light. 
This they call Candle-wood, and it is in much uſe both in New Eng- 
land, Virginia, and amongſt the Dutch-planters in their Villages; 
but for that it is ſomething offenſive by reaſon of the much fuligi- 
nous /moak which comes ſrom it, they commonly burn it in the 
chimmey-corner 5 a flat Lone „ Or Iron; except, occaſionally, 
they carry a ſingle ſticł in their hand, as there is need of light to 
go about the houſe. 

It muſt not be conceiv d, by what we have mention d in the for- 
mer deſcription of the Aut, that they are only to be ſeparated 
from the bodies of the trees by devouring time; or that they are 
the only materials out of which Tar can be extracted: For there 
are in theſe Tra&s millions of Trees which abound with the ſame 
ſort of tt, and full of Terpentine fit to make Tar : But the la- 
bour of felling theſe Trees, and of cutting out their kxots, would 
far exceed the value of the Tar; eſpecially in Countries where 
Workmen are ſo very dear: But thoſe knots, above mention'd, 
are provided to hand, without any other labour then the gather- 
ing only. | 
There are ſometimes found of thoſe ſort of Pine-trees the 

| loweſt 


. 
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loweſt part of whoſe ſtems towards the root is as full of Terpen- 
tine as the knots 3 and of theſe alſo may Tar be made: but ſuch 
Trees being rarely found, are commonly preſerved to ſplit into 
Candle-wood 3 becauſe they will be eaſily riven out into any 
lengths, and ſcantlings deſir d, much better then the kxots. 
here be who pretend an art of as fully impregnating the body 

of any living Pine · tree for fix or eight foot high : and ſome have | 
reported that ſuch an art is practis d in Norway : But upon ſeveral | 
experiments by girdling the Tree (as they call it) and cutting ſome 
of the bark round, and a little into the wood of the Tree, fix or 

eight foot diſtant from the ground, it has yet never ſucceeded ; | 
— the juſt ſeaſon of the year were not obſerv d, or what elſe | 
omitted, were worth the diſquiſition ; if at leaſt there be any ſuch 
ſecret amongſt the Norwegians, Swedes, or any other Nation, 

Of Tar, by boiling it to a ſufficient height, is Pitch made: and in 
ſome places where Roſin is plentiful, a fit proportion of that may 
be diſſolved in the Tar whiles it is boiling, and this mixture is 
ſooneſt converted to Pitch ; but it is of ſomewhat a differing 
kind from that which is made of Tar only, without other com- 
polition. 

There is a way which ſome Ship-Carpenters in thoſe Countries 
have us'd to bring their Tar into Pitch for any ſudden uſe; by ma- 
king the Tay ſo very hot in an Tron-kettle, that it will eaſily take 
fire, which when blazing and ſet in an airy place, they let burn ſo 
long, till, by taking out ſome ſmall quantity for trial, being cold, 
it appears of a ſufficient conſitence : They by covering the Kettle 
cloſe, the fire is extinguiſh'd, and the Pitch is made without 
more ceremony. | 

There is a proceß of making Roſin alſo out of the ſame krots, 
by ſplitting them out into thin pieces, and then — them- in 
water, which will educe all the Reus matter, and gather it 
into a body which (when cold) will harden into pure 22 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of the Larch, Platanus, Lotus, Oc. 


I, RT why might we not hope as well of the Larch from cb. 
whence that uſeful drogue Agaric is yrs, Ireade of 

Beams of no leſs then 120 foot in length made out of this good- 

ly Tree which is of ſo ſtrange a compoſition that twill hardly 

burn, as Ceſar found in a Caſtle he beſieg d built of it: yet the 

Coals thereof were held far better then any other for the melting 

of Iron, That which now grows ſome where about Chelnsford 

in Eſſex, arriv'd to a flouriſhing, and ample Tree, does ſufficient- 

ly reproach our negligence and want of induitry as well as the in- 

comparable and ſhady Platanus, that ſo beautiful and preci- 


ous 


Platanys+ 
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ous Tree which we reade the Romans brought out of the Le- 
vant, and cultivated with ſo much induſtry and coſt, for its ſtare 
ly and proud head only; that they would irrigate them with Fiwe 
in ſtead of Water ; and fo priz'd the very ſhadow of it, that ve 
afterwards they tranſplanted them into France, they exatted a 
Tribute of any of the Natives who ſhould preſume but to put his 
head under it» Pliny tells us there is no Tree whatſoever which © 
well defends us from the heat of the Sun in Sammer; nor that ad- 
mits it more kindly in Winter. 

1. There was lately at Bai in Switzerland an ancient 
Platanetum and they may with us be rais'd of their 
care, in a moiſt ſoil, as here I have known them: But the reaſon of 
our little ſucceſs is, that we very rarely have them ſent us ripe 3 
which ſhould be gather'd late in Autumn, and brought us from 
ſome more Levantine parts then Italy. 

2. They come alſo of Layers abundantly ; affecting a freſh and 
feeding ground; for ſo they plant them about their Ainet, and 
Fountains, 

1. The ſame opinion have I of the noble Lotav, which in &aly 
yields both an admirable ſhade, and Tianber immortal. 

2. The offer of Craſſ#s to Domitixs for half a dozen of theſe 
Trees growing about an houſe of his in Rome, teſtifies in what 
eſteem they were had for their incomparable beauty and uſe. 


— 
— m— — 


CHAP. XXIII. 


Of the Cypreſs- tree and Cedar. 


1. IF we ſhould reaſon only from our common experience, even 

the Cypreſ-tree was, but within a few years paſt, reputed ſo 
tender, and nice a Plant, that it was cultivated with the greateſt 
care, and to be found only amongſt the Curiows ; whereas we ſee 
it now, in every Garden, 2 to as goodly a bulk and ſtature, as 
moſt which you ſhall find even in 7aly it ſelf; for ſuch I remem- 
ber to have once ſeen in his late Majeſties Gardens at Theobalds, 
before that Princely ſeat was demoliſh'd. I fay, if we did argue 
from this Topic : Methinks it ſhould rather encourage our Country- 
men to add yet to their Plantations other Forreign and #ſeful Trees, 
and not inthe leaſt deter them , becauſe many of them are not as 
yet become endenizon'd amongſt us. 

2. We may read that the Peach was at firſt accounted fo tender 
and delicate a Tree, as that it was believ'd to thrive only in * ; 
and even in the days of Galen it grew no nearer then Egypt, of all 
the Roman Provinces, but was not ſeen in the City till more then 
thirty years before Pliny's time; whereas there is now hardly a 
more common and univerſal in Europe: Thus likewiſe the Avella- 
na from Pontus in Aſia; Thence into Greece, and fo Nah, to the 
City of Abellino in Campania. Una 
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Una tantùm litera immutata, Avellina dici, que prius 
Abellina. 

I might affirm the ſame of our Damaſco Plum, Quince, .Medlar, 
Figxe, and moſt ordinary Pears, as well as of ſeveral other Peregrine 
Trees, Fruit-bearers, and others, It was 680 years after — 
dation of Rome ere Italy had taſted a Cherry of their own, which 
being then brought thither out of Pontus (as the above - mention d 
Filberts were) did afterwards travel ad ultimo Britannos. 

3. Joſephws tells us, That the Cedar in Judea was firi# planted 
there þ Solomon , who doubtleſs try'd many rare Experiments of 
this nature; and none more Kingi then that of Planting to Poſte- 
rity. I do not ſpeak of thoſe which grow on the Mountains of 
Libanus, in the colder and Northern tracts of Syria: But, as I am 
inform'd by a curious Traveller, there remaining now not above 
twenty four of thoſe ſtately Trees in all thoſe ly Foreſts, where 
that mighty Prince ſet fourſcore thouſand Hewers at work for the 
Materials of one only Temple and a Palace,'tis a pregnant Example 
what Time and Negle& will bring to ruine, if due and continual 
care be not taken to propagate Timber. 

4. Nor is it any wonder if we find the whole Species of ſome 
Trees ſo totally loſt in a Countrey as if there had never been any 
ſuch planted in it: Be this therefore applied to Fir, Pine, and ma- 
ny others with us, ſince it was ſo long ere Rome was acquainted with 
them, or indeed with any of the Pitch bearers. 

5. We had our firſt Myrtils out of Greece, and Cypreſs from 
Creete, which was yet a meer ſtranger in 1taly, as Pliny reports, 
and moſt difficult to be raiſed ; which made Cato to write more 
concerning the culture of it then of any other Tree: Notwith- 
ſtanding we have in this Countrey of ours no leſs then three ſorts, 
which are all of them eaſily propagated, and proſper very well it 
they are rightly ordered; and therefore I ſhall not omit to diſ- 
cloſe one ſecret, as well to confute a popular Errour, as for the 
Inſtruction of our Gard ners. 

6. The Tradition is, That the Cypreſs (being a Symbol of Mor- 
tality, they ſhould ſay of the contrary)is never to be cut for fear of 
killing it. This 5 them to impale and wind them about like 
ſo many A#gyptian Mummies; by which means the inward parts 
of the Tree being heated, for want of Air and Refreſhment,it never 
arrives to any perfection, but is exceedingly troubleſome, and 
chargeable to maintain; whereas indeed there is not a more ton- 
file and governable Plant in nature: For the Cypreſs may be cut to 
the — Roots, and yet ſpring afreſh: And this we find was the 
husbanary in the Iſle of Anaria, where they us'd to fell it for Copſe : 
For the Cypreſs being rais'd from the Nurſery of Seeds ſown in Sep- 
tember (or rather March), and within two years after tranſplanted, 
ſhould at two years ſtanding wore, have the waſter ſtem of the 
middle ſhaft cut off ſome hand-breadth below the ſummit, the 
ſides and ſmaller ſprigs ſhorn into a conique or pyramidal form, and 
ſo kept clipp'd from April to September, as oft as there is occaſion 3 
and by this Regiment they will grow furniſb d to the foot, and be- 
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come the moſt beaxtifyl Trees in the world, without binding or 
fake ; ſtill remewbring to abate the middle ſtem, and to bring up 
the collateral branches in its ſtead to what altitude you pleaſe : 
Thus likewiſe may you form them into Hedges and Topiary works, 
or by ſowing the Seeds in a ſhallow furrom, and plucking up the 

meraries where they come too cloſe and thick : For in this 
work it ſhall ſuffice to lea ve them within a foot of each other; and 
when they are riſen about a yard in height (which may be to the 
half of your Paliſado) cut off their tops, as you are taught, and 


keep the ſides clipp'd, that they aſcend but by degrees, and thicken 


at the bottome as they climbe. Thus they will preſent you in 
half a dozen or eight years with incomparable hedges, preterable 
to all others whatſoever, becauſe they are perpetually green, and 
able to reſiſt the Winds better then any which I know, the Holly 
only excepted, which indeed has no peer. 

7. When I ſay Winds, I mean their fierceſt guſts, not their cold: 
For though it be ſaid, Bramah, ill eſa Cupreſſus, and that indeed no 
froſt impeaches them(for they grow even on the ſnowy tops of Ida,) 
yet our cruel Eaſtern winds do ſometimes mortally invade them 
which have been late clipp*d, ſeldome the untouch d, or that were 
dreſſed in the Spring only: The effects of this laſt March and April 
Winds, accompanied with cruel Froſts and cold blaſts,tfor the ſpace 
of more hen two moneths night and day, did not amongſt neer a 
thouſand Cypreſſes(growing in my Garden) kill above three or four, 
which for being very late cut to the quick, (that is, the latter end 
of OFober) were raw of their wonnds, took cold, and gangreen'd ; 
ſome few others which were a little ſmitten towards the tops, 
might have eſcaped all their blemiſhes, had my Gard ner capp d 
them but with a wiſp of hay or raw, as in my abſence I command- 
ed. As for the froi# of the paſt Winter (then which I believe there 


was never known a more cruel and deadly piercing fince England 


had a name) it did not touch a Cypreſ of mine till it joyn'd forces 
with that deſtruftive Wind : Therefore for caution, clip not your 
Cypreſſes late in Autumn, and cloath them againſt theſe wind-; 
for the feſt they only diſcolowr them, but ſeldome or never hurt 
them, as by long experience I have found. 

8. If you affect to ſee your Cypreſs in Standard, and grow wild 
(which may in time come to be of a large ſubſtance, fit for the 
molt immortal of Timber ) plant of the Male fort; it is a Tree 
which will proſper wonderfully; and where the ground is bot, 
and gravelly, though he be nothing ſo beautiful. 

9. There is likewiſe the Tarentine Cypreß, ſo much celebrated by 
Cato: I do not mean our Savine , (which ſome erroneouſly take 
for it) both that, and the Mileſian, are worthy our culture. 

ic. Ihave already ſhew'd how this Tree is to be rais'd from the 
ſeed; but there was another Method amongſt the Ancients, who 
(as I told you) were wont to make great Plantations of them for 
their Timber I have practis d it my ſelf, and therefore de- 
ſeribe it. 

11. It you receive your ſeed in the Nute, expoſe them to the 
Sun 
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gus till they gape, or neer a gentle fire, by which means the ſeeds 
will be eakily ſhaken out; for if you have them open — 
do not yield you half their crop, ä 

About the beginning of April (or before, if the weather be 
ſhowery ) prepare an even Bed, which being made of fine earth, 
clap down with your Spade, as Gard ners do for Purſelain-ſeed : 
(of old they roll'd it with ſome Stone or Cylinder) Upon this ſtrew 
your — pretty thick ʒ then ſieft over them ſome more mould for 
almoſt an inch in height: keep them duly watered after Sun: ſet, 
unleſs the ſeaſon do it for you; and after one years growth (for 
they will bean inch high in little more then a Monet) you may 
tranſplant them where you pleaſe. 

12. What the Uſes of this Timber are, for Chefs and other 
Utenſils; as heretofore for ſupporters of Vines, Poles, Rails, and 
Planks, (reſiſting the Worm, Moth, and all putrefaction to eter- 
nity ) the Venetiant ſufficiently underſtand z who do every twenty 

ear, and oftner (the Romans every thirteen ) make la conſidera- 

le Revenue of it out of Candy : And certainly a very gainful 
commodity it was, when the Fell of a Cypreſetum was heretofore re- 
puted a good Daughters Portion, and the Plantation it ſelf call'd 
Dotem filie. 

13. The Timber of this wood was of infinite eſteem with the 
Ancients That laſting Bridge built over the Euphrates by Semi- 
ramis was made of this wood; and it is reported, Plato choſe it 
to write his Laws in before Braff it ſelf, for the diuturnity of the 
matter: It is certain, that it never rifts, or cleaves, but with great 
violence; and the bitterneß of its juice preſerves it from all worms, 
and 8 To this day thoſe of Creet, and Malta make 
uſe of it for their buildings; becauſe they have it in plenty, and 
there is nothing out · laſts it: Finally, (not to forget even the very 
chips of this precious wood, which gives that flavour to Muſca- 
dines and other rich Wines) I commend it for the improvement 
of the Air, as ſending forth moſt ſweet, and «romatick emiſſions, 
when ever it is either clipp'd, or handled : But, 

Quid tibi odorato referam ſudantia ligno, 
if I forget 
The Cedar ? which grows in all extreams: In the moiſt Barbados; 


the hot Bermudas, the cold New England; even where the Snow Cedar. 


lyes (as Iam aſſur d) almoſt half the year- Why then it ſhould 
not thrive in Old England, I conceive is from our want of inds- 
ſtry : It grows in the Bogs of America, and in the Mountains of 
Aſta It ſeems there is no place affrights it; and I have frequent- 
ly rais'd it of the ſeeds, which I ſet like the Bay-berries 3 and we 
might have of the very bei? kind in the World from the Summer 
Handi, though now almoſt utterly exhauſted there alſo, and fo 
the moſt incomparable of that ſacred wood like to be quite de- 
ſtroy d by our Negligence, which is by nature almoſt eternal : 

3. Thus Ireade that in the Temple of Apollo at Utica there was 
found Timber of neer two thouſand years old ; and in Sagunti of 
Spain a beam in a certain Oratory —— to Diana, My 
cen 
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been brought from Zant 200 years before the deſtruction of Troy - 
4. The Sittize mention d in holy Writ is believ'd to have been 
a kind of Cedar, of which the moſt precious Utenſils were form'd ; 


ſo that when they ſaid a thing was cedro digna, the meaning was, 
worthy of eternity. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Of the Cork, Alaternus, Phillyrea, Granad, 
Myrtil, Jaſmine, Oc. 


1. T He — grows in the coldeſt parts of 1 in 
the North of New England : Why ſhould we deſpair? That 
the great Tex thrives well enough, his Majeſties Privy-gardens at 
White-hall would once have ſhew'd, where ſtood a goodly Tree, 
of more then fourſcore years old; though there be now but an 
Impe of it remaining. I wonder Carolus Stephanus, and BenediFus 
curſius {ſhould write ſo confidently there were no Cork-trees in 
Italy, where I my ſelf have travell'd through vaſt Woods of them 
about Piſa, and Aquin, and in divers other places between 
Rome and the Kingdom of Naples : That there were none in 
France indeed Pliny is expreſs, Nat. His. I. 16. c. 8. 
. Iſhall not need rehearſe the Uſes of the Bark of this Tree, it 
is ſo well known ; the Timber is elſe inconfiderable. 

1. The Alaternut, which we have lately receiv'd from the hot- 
teſt parts of Languedoc (and that is equal with the heat of almoſt 
any Country in Europe) thrives with us in England, as if it were an 
Indigene and Natural. 

2. I have had the honour to be the firſt who brought it into 
Uſe and reputation in this Kingdom for the moſt beautiful, and 
uſeful of Hedges, and Verdure in the world (the ſwiſtneß of the 


growth conſider d) and propagated it from Cornwall even to Cum- 


berland : The ſeed grows ripe with us in Auguſt; and the hony- 
breathing Bloſſomes afford an early and marvellous relief to 
the Bees. 

1. All the Phillyrea t are yet more hardy; which makes me 
wonder to find the Angui7ifolia planted in Caſes, and ſo charily 
ſet into the ſtoves, amongſt the Oranges and Lemmons ; when b 
long experience have found it equal our Holly in ſuffering the ex- 

ek ri ours of our cruelleſt Froifs , and Winds , which is 
doubtleſs (of all our Engliſh Trees) the moſt inſenſible and ſtout. 

2. They are (both Alaternxs and this) raiſed of the ſeeds 
(though thoſe of the Phillyrea will be long under ground) and be- 
ing tranſplanted for Eſpalier hedges, or — are to be go- 
vern'd by the ſhears, as oft as there is occaſion: The Alaternus 
will be up in one Mozeth after it is ſown: Plant it out at two years 
growth, and clip it after rain in the ſpring, before it grows ſticky, 

and 
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and whiles the ſhoots are tender ; thus will it form an hedge 
(though planted but in fingle rows and at two foot diſtance) of a 
yard in thickneſs, twenty foot high (if you defire it) and furniſh'd 
to the bottom : But for an hedge of this altitude, it would re- 

uite the friendſhip of ſome Wall, or a Frame of luſty poles, to 
— againſt the Winds one of the moſt delicious objects in na- 
ture: But if we could have ſtore of the Phillyrea folio leviter ſer- 
rats (of which I have rais'd ſome very fine Plants the ſeeds) 
we might fear no weather, and the ver dure is incomparable. 


1. The culture of the Granade does little differ from that Granade, 


of the Alaternat, of which we might raiſe conſiderable hedges 


on all our Sexthern Aſt : They have ſu this laſt moſt © 


unmerciful Winter without any artifice; if they yield us their 

for our pains of well pruning (for they mult diligently be 
purged of their wood) it is a glorious recompence: Iplant them 
in my Hedge-rows even amongſt the @wick, 

1. The vulgar Italian wild N 
fragrant ) grows high, and ſupports all weathers. I know of one 
neer ty years old, which us been continually expor'd ; unleſs 
it be, that in ſome exceeding ſharp ſeaſons a little ſtraw has been 
thrown upon it 3 and where they are ſaitten, being cut down 
neer the ground, they put forth and recover again; which many 
times they do not in Pots, and Caſes, where the roots are very obe 
noxious to periſh with »roul/dineffs. The ſhelter of a few Mats, 
and Straw, — very great Trees (both leaf and colour in per- 
fection) this laſt Winter alſo, which were planted abroad; whiles 
thoſe that were carried into the Conſerve were molt of them loſt. 
Artilt may be rais'd of ſeeds, but with great caution 3 and they 
ſeldom prove hardy, nor is it worth the time being ſo abundantly 
— of Layers But, 

2, I produce not theſe particulars, and other amena vireta al- 
ready mention d, as ſignifying any thing to Timber, the main de- 
fign of this Treatiſe (though I reade of ſome ſo tall, as to make 
make Spear ſbafts ) but to exemplifie in what may be farther 
added to Ornament and Pleaſure by a cheap, and moſt agreeable 
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Myrtil (though not indeed the moſt Myrril, 


* 
he common white and yellom Jaſmine would flower plenti- 7 aſmine. 


fully in our Woods, and is as hardy as any of the Periclimena; 
(how it is propagated by ſubmerſion,or layers,every Gard ner skills; 
and if it were as much imploy'd for Noſe-gays, &c. with us, as it is 
in France and Italy, they might make money enough of the Flow- 
ers One ſorry tree in Paris, where they abound, has been worth 
to a poor woman neer twenty ſhillings in a year. 
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CHAP. XXV. 


Of the Acacia, Arbutus, Bays, Box, Yew, Holly, 
Juniper, and Laurel-trees. 


I, 12 French have lately brought in the Virginian Acacia, 

which exceedingly 2 Walks : The Tree is har- 
* all the invaſions of our ſharpeſt ſeaſons, but our high 
winds which by reaſon of its brittle nature it does not ſo well re- 
fiſt 3 and the Root (which inſinuate and run like liquorixe under 
ground) are apt to emaciate the ſoil, and therefore haply not ſo 
commendable in our Gardens, as they would be ble for va- 
riety of Walks and ſhade : They thrive well in his MajeiFies new 
Plantation _ ames's Park. 

1. But why do we thus negle& the Arbutzs, and make that 
ſuch a rarity, which grows ſq common, and ſo naturally in Ire- 
land ? It is indeed with ſome difficulty rais'd from the ſeeds; but 
it may be propagated from the Layers, grows to a geodly Tree, 
and is patient of our ſevereſt weather. | 

1. Bays are encreas d both of their S»ckers, and Seeds, which 
ſhould be dropping-ripe ere gather'd : Pliny has a particular pro- 
ceſs for the ordering of the ſeeds, and it is not to be rejected: 
Which is, the gathering the Berries dry, in January, and ſpreading 
them till their tweat be over: then he puts them in dung and ſows 
them : As for the ſteeping in wine, water does altogether as well : 
others waſh the ſeeds their mucilage, by breaking and brui- 
ſing the glutinous Berries; then ſow them in March q {cores in a 
heap; and indeed ſo they will come up in claſters, but nothi 
ſo well, nor fit for tranſplantation, as where they are interr'd with 
a competent ſcattering , ſo as you would furrow Peaſe : Both this 
way, and by ſetting them apart (which I moſt commend ) I 
have rais d multitudes, and x an in the berries without any far- 
ther preparation; only for the firſt two years they would be de- 
fended from the piercing winds which frequently deſtroy them; 
and yet the ſcorching of their tender /eaves ought not make you 
deſpair, for many of them will recover beyond expectation. 

This aromatic Tree tly loves the ſhade, yet thrives 
belt in our hotteſt Gravel, having once paſs'd thoſe firſt difficul- 
ties: Age and Culture about the roots wonderfully augment its 
growth; ſo as I have ſeen Trees neer thirty foot high of them; 
and almoſt two foot diameter. They are fit alſo both for Arbour 
and Paliſade-work, ſo the Gard ner underſtand when to prune, and 
keep it from growing too woody. 

I. The Box which we begin to proſcribe our Gardens, ſhould 
not yet be baniſh'd from our care ; becauſe the excellency of the 
wood does commute for the unagreeableneſs of its ſmell : there- 
fore, let us furniſh our cold, and barren Hille, and declivities 


with this uſeful Shrub : It will increale abundantly of ſiips ſetin 
March, 2. The 
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2. The Turner, Ingraver, Mathematical-Inſtrument, Comb and 
Pipe-makers give great prizes for it by weight, as well as meaſure 3 
and by the eee and divers manner of cutting, vigorous inſo- 
lations, politure and grinding, the Roots of this Tree (as of even 
our common, and neglected Thorne ) do furniſh the Inlayer and 
Cabinet-makers with pieces rarely undulated, and full of variety. 

3. The Chymicel oyl of this mood has done the feats of the beſt 
Guajaium (though in greater quantity) for the cure of Venereal 
diſeaſes, as one of the moſt expert P in Europe has confeſs'd. 

1. Since the uſe of Bowris laid | 
tion of the Exgb-tree is likewiſe quite forborn ; but the neglect᷑ o 
it is tobe deplor'd; ſeeing that (befides the rarity of it in — 
and France, where but little of it grows) the barreneſt grounds, 
and coldeſt of our mountains (for 


Aquilonem & ſrigors taxi) might be profitably 
repleniſh'd with them: I fay, profitably, 25, Fo the uſe of 


the wood for Bows 


Ityreos taxi torquentur in arcws. The foremen- 
tion'd ArtiiFs in Box moſt gladly imptoy it: And for the cogs of 
Mills, Poſts to be ſet in moiſt you and everlaſting Axle-trees, 
there is none to be compar'd with it, likewiſe for the bodies of 
Luer, Theorbss, &c. yea, and for Tunlerd to drink out of, 
whatever Pliny report of its ſbade, and fatal fruit in Spain, France 
and Arcadia. ; 2 F | x 

2. The toxic quality was certainly in the /iquor' which thoſe 
good Fellows tippl'd out of thoſe bottles, not in the nature of the 
wood ; which yet he affirms: is cur d of that Venen quality by 
driving a brezet wedge into the body of it: This I have never 
tri d, but that of: the ade and fruit I have frequently, without 
any deadly, or noxious effects: fo that I am of opinion that Tree 


which Seſtias calls Smilax, and our Hifforian thinks to be our 


Exgh, was ſome other uod. | 

3. This Tree is eaſily produc'd of the ſeeds, waſh'd and cleans'd 
from their wxcilage 3 and burried in the ground like Hews ; It 
will commonly be the ſecond Winter ere they peep, and then 
they riſe with their caps on their beads « Being three years old you 


may tranſplant them, and form them into Standard, Knobs, 


Walks, Hedges, & c. in all which works they facceed' marvellous 


well, and are worth our patience for thelr perennial verdure, and 


durableneſ. [3 | 
4. He that in Winter ſhould behold ſome of our higheſt Hill in 


Surrey clad with whole Wood: of theſe two laſt ſort of Trees, for 


divers Miles in circuit, (as in thoſe delicious Grover of them, be- 
longing to the Honourable my noble friend Sir Adam Brown of 
Beck. orth-CafFle, from Box-bill,, and neer our famous Mole or 
Swallow ) might without the leaſt violence to his Imagimut ion, eaſi- 
ly phanſie himſelf tranſported into ſome new or enchanted Coun- 
ty; for, if in any ſpot of England, | 


Hic ver perpetunm, atque alienis menſibus 4ſt as, 
L 


— 


amongſt us, * Engb. 
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——— "Tis here 
Eternal Spring, and Summer all the year. 


1. But, above all the natural Greens which inrich our home- 
born ſtore, there is none certainly to be compar'd to the Holly; 
inſomuch as I have often wonder'd at our Curioſty after forreigr 
Plants, and expenſive difficulties, to the neglect of the culture of 
this vulgar, but incomparable Tree; whether we will propagate it 
for Uſe, and Defence; or for ſight and ornament. 

2. Is there under beaver a more glorious and refreſhing object 
of the kind, than an impregnable Hedge of one hundred and ſixty 
foot in length, ſeven foot high, and five in diameter, which I can 
ſhew in my poor Garden at any time of the year, glitt'ring with 
its arm'd and verniſh'd leaves ? the taller Standards at orderly 
diſtances bluſhing with their natural Coral: It mocks at the ru- 
deſt aſſaults of the Feather, Beaſts, or Hedge-breaker, 


Et illum nemo impunt laceſſit. 


3. I have already ſhew'd how it is to be rais'd of the Berries, 
when they are ready to drop : Remove them alſo after three or 
four years but if you plant the Sets (which is likewiſe a com- 

ble way, and the Woods will turniſh enough) place em 
Northwards, as they do Quick, Of this might there lining Pales 
and Encloſures be made (ſuch as the Right Honourable my Lord 
Dacres, ſomewhere in Suſſex, has a Park almoſt environ'd with, 
able to keep in any Game, as I am credibly inform'd) and cut into 


Square Hedges, it becomes impenetrable, and will thrive in hotteſt 


as well as the coldeſt places. At Dengeneſſe in Kent they grow na- 
turally amongſt the very beach, and pibbles : And this rare Hedge, 
the boaſt of my Villa, was planted upon a burning gravel, ex- 
pos d to the meridian Sun. 

4. True it is, that time muſt bring this Tree to perfection; it 
does ſo to all things elſe , & poſteritati pangimws. But What if a 
little culture about the Roots (not dunging, which it abhorres) 
and frequent ſtirring of the mould doubles its growth? We ſtay 
even years for a tolerable Qual, it is worth ſtaying it thrice for 
this, which has no Competitor. 

5. And yet there is an expedient to effect it more inſenſibly, by 
plantivg it with the uick: Let every fift or fixt be an Roli es 
they will grow up infallibly with your Quick, and as they begin 
to ſpread, male way for them, by extirpating the bite - thorn, 
till they quite domineer : Thus was my Hedge firſt planted, with- 
out the leaſt interruption to the Fence, by a moſt pleaſant Meta- 
morphoſis. But there is alſo another, not leſs applauded, by lay- 
ing along of well rooted Sets (a yard or more in length) and 
ſtripping off the leaves and branches : theſe cover d with a com 
petent depth of earth will ſend forth innumerable S»ckers which 
will ſuddenly advance into an Hedge. 


5, The 
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6. The Timber of the Holly is for all ſturdy «ſes ; the 1451!- 
Wright, Turner and Engraver prefer it to any other: It makes the 
beſt handles, and ſtocks for Tools, and of the Bark is compos'd our 


Bird- lime. 
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1. Of Juniper we have two ſorts, whereof one is much taller, Juniper. 


and more fit for Improvement: The wood is yelaw, and ſweet as 
Cedar, whereof it is accounted a derb ſort. 

2. I have rais'd them abundantly of their ſeeds, which in two 
moneths will peep, and being govern'd like the Cypreſſe, apt for 
all the employments of that beautiful Tree : The diſcreet looſen- 
ing of the Earth about the Roots alſo makes it ſtrangely to prevent 

our expectations by ſuddenly ſpreading into a b»ſþ fit for a thou- 

nd pretty _ $7 for coming to be much unlike that 
which grows wild, and is ſubject to the treading and cropping ot 
Cattle, &c. it may be form'd into moſt beautiful and uſeful 
Hedges : My Brother having cut out of one onely Tree an Arbour 
capable for three to ſit in: It was at my laſt meaſuring ſever toot 
ſquare, and eleven in height; and would certainly have been of 
a much greater altitude and farther ſpreading, were it not conti- 
nually kept born But what is moſt conſiderable is the little time 
ſince it was planted, being yet hardly tex years, and then it was 
brought out of the Common a (lender Buſb of about two fbot high: 
But I have experimented a proportionable improvement in my 
own Garden, where I do mingle them with Cypreſſe, and they per- 
fectly become their ſtations. 

3. The Berries afford (beſides a tolerable Pepper ) one of the 
molt univerſal Remediet in the world to our crazy Foreſter ; and 
the Coals, which are made of the Wood, endure the longeſt of 
any: If it arrive to full growth it is Timber for many curious 
works ; the very Chips render a wholeſom perfume within doors, 
as well as the duſty bloſſoms in Spring without. 


1. But to Crows all, I will conclude with the Laurell, which Laurel 


by the Uſe we commonly put it to, ſeems as if it had been only 
deſtin'd tor Hedges, and to cover bare Walls ; whereas, being 
planted wpright, and kept to the Standard, by cutting away the 
collateral Branches, and maintaining _— it will riſe to a ve- 
ry conſiderable Tree 3 and (for the firſt twenty years) reſem- 
bling the moſt beautiful headed Orange in ſhape # verdure, ar- 
rive in time to emulate even ſome of our luſty Timber-trees; fo 
as I dare pronounce the Laurel to be one of the moſt proper and 
ornamental Trees for Walks and Avenue of any growing. 

2. Pity it is they are ſo abus'd in the Hedges, where the lower 
Branches growing ſjtickie and dry, by reaſon of their frequent 
and — cutting (with the genie of the Tree, which is 
to ſpend much in wood) they never ſucceed after the firſt fx or 
ſeven years ; but are to be new planted again, or abated to the 
very Roots tor a treſh ſhade. 

3. But would you yet improve the Standard which I celebrate, 
to greater and more — exaltation ? bud your Laurel on the 


Black cherry. ſtock to what height you pleaſe; if at leaſt the re- 
L 2 port 
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port be true, which I had from an ocular teſtimony, and am now 
making an eſſay of, becauſe I am more then ſomewhat doubtful 
of ſuch Allhances, though ſomething like it in Palladies ſpeaks it 
not ſo impoſlible 3 


Inſeriſur lauro Ceraſws, partuq; coaFGo- 
T; 2 adoptive virginis ora pudor. 


4. They are rais'd of the geeds or Berries with extraordi 
facility, or propagated by Layers and cuttings where - ever there is 
ſhade and moiſture, I have finifh'd now my Planting A word 
or two concerning their Preſervation , and the cure of their In- 
fir mitzes. 


CHAP. XXVL 
Of the Infirmities of Trees. 


He Diſeaſes of Trees are various, affecting the ſeveral parts - 
Theſe invade the Roots; Weeds, Suckers, Fern, Wet, Mice, 
and Moles. 

1. Weeds are to be diligently pull'd up by band after Rain, 
whiles your Seedlings are very young, and till they come to be 
able to kill them with ſhade and 2 — And then are you 
for the obſi inate to uſe the Haw, Fork, and Spade, toæxtirpate Dog- 
gras, Bear-bind, &c. 

2. Suckers (hall be duly eradicated, and with a ſharp fpade 
dexterouſly ſeparated from the Mother-roots, and Tranſplanted 
inconvenient places for propagation, as the Seaſon requires. 

3 Ferx is beſt deſtroy'd by ſtriking off the Tops, as Tarquiz 
did the heads of the Poppies This done with a good wand or 
cudgel, at the decreaſe in the Spring, and now and then in Summer, 
kills it in a year or two beyond the vulgar way of Mowing, or 
burning, which rather encreaſes then diminiſhes it. | 

4. Over-much Vet is to be drain'd by Trenches, where it infeſts 
the Roots of ſuch kinds as require drier ground : But if a drip do 
fret into the body of a Tree by the head, (which will certainly de- 
cay it) cutting firſt the place ſmooth, ſtop and cover it with loan 
and hay till a new bark 2 * 

Theſe infeſt the Bark; Bark bound, Teredo, or Worm, Conys, 
Moſs, Toy, &c. 

5. The Bark bound are to be releaſed by drawing your ie rind- 
deep from the Root, as far as you can conveniently ; and if the 
gaping be much, filling the rift with a little com- dung; do this 
on each fide, and at Spring, February or March; alſo cutting off 
ſome branches is profitable; eſpecially ſuch as are blaſed or light- 
ning-(truck. 

6. The 
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6. The Teredo, Coffs, and other Worms, lying between the Body 
and the Bark, poyſon that paſlage to the great prejudice of ſome 
Trees; but the holes being once found, they are to be taken out 
with a light — — 

7. Conies and Hares by barking the Trees in hard Winters ſpoil 
very many tender Plantations : Next to the utter deſtroying them 
there is nothing better then to anoint that part which is within 
their reach with ſtercas bumarnnmr, tempered with a little Water or 
Urine, and lightly bruſhed on; this renew'd after every great Rain. 

8. Moſs is to be rabb'd and ſcrap d off with ſome fit inſtrument 
of Wood, which may not excorticate the Tree, or with a piece of 
Hair-cloth after a ſobbing Rain: But the moſt infallible Art of 
Emmnſcation is taking away the cauſe, which is ſuperfluous moiſture 
in clayie and ſpewing grounds. 

9. Tvy is deſtroy'd by digging up the Roots, and looſning its 
hold: Adzſslets, and other Excreſcences to be cut and broken off. 

10. The Bodies of Trees are viſited with Caxker, Hollowneſs, 
Hornets, Earwigs, Snails,&c. 

11. Cankers (cauſed by ſome ſtroak or galling ) are to be cut out 
to the quick, the ſcars emplaiſtred with Tar mingled with Oil, and 
over that a thin ſpreading of loam; or elſe with clay and Hor dung; 
or by laying Food-aſbes, Nettles, or Fern to the roots, Oc. 

12. Hollownef is contracted when by reaſon of the ignorant or 
careleſs lopping of a Tree the wet is ſuffer'd to fall perpendicularly 
upon a part, eſpecially the Head: In this caſe if there be ſufficient 
ſound wood cut it to the quick, and cloſe to the body, and cap the 
bollow part with a Tarpaxlin, or fill it with good ſtiff loam and fine 
hay mingled. This is one of the worſt of Evils, and to which 
the El is molt obnoxious. 

13. Hornet, and Waſps, &c. by breeding in the hollowneſs of 
Trees infeſt them, and are therefore to be deſtroy d by ſtopping 
up their entrances with Tar and Gooſ-dung, or by conveying the 
fumes of brimſtone into their Cells. 

14. Earwig-and Snails do ſeldome infeſt Foreſt-trees, but thoſe 
which are Fruit-bearers, and are deſtroy'd — them into 
ſweet waters, and by picking the Snails off betimes in the Morn- 
ing, and rainy Evenings. Laſtly, 

Branches, Buds, and Leaves extreamly ſuffer from the Blaſ#s, 
Jaundies, and Caterpillars, Rooks,&c. : 

15. The blaſted parts of Trees are to be cut away to the quick; 
and to prevent it, ſoał them in ſuſpicious weather, by burning 
moiſt ſtraw with the wind, or rather the dry and — 2 cnt= 
tings of Arromatich plants, ſuch as Roſemary, Lavender, Juniper, 
Bays,&c. 

Mice, Moles, and Piſmires cauſe the Jawndies in Trees, known by 
the diſcolour of the Leaves and Buds. 

16. The Moles may be taken in Traps, and kill'd,as every Wood- 
man knows: It is certain that they are driven from their haxnts 

by Garlick for a time, and other heady ſmells buried in their 


paſſages. 


17. Mice 


W 
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17. Mice with Traps, or by ſinking ſome Veſſel almoſt level with 
the ſurface of the ground, the Veſſe half full of Vater, upon 
which let there be ſtrew'd ſome huls or chaff of Oates; alſo with 


Bane. 
18. Deſtroy Piſmires with ſcalding water, and diſturbing their 
bills. 


2 ů 


3 


19. Caterpillars, by — — their webs from the twigs be- 
fore the end of F — 1 and burning them; the ſooner the bet- 
ter: If they be already hatched waſh them off, or choak and dry 
them with ſoak, 

20. Rooks do in time,by pinching off the buds and tops of Trees 
for their Neſts, cauſe many Trees and Groves to decay. 

Theſe (amongſt many others) are the Infirmities to which Foreſt- 
Trees are ſubject whilſt they are ſtanding; and when are 
felld, to the Vorm; eſpecially if cut the Sap be ell 
at reſt : But to prevent or cure it in the Timber, I recommend this 
Secret as the molt approv'd. 

21. Let common yellow Sulphur be put into a cxcarbit-glaſs, 
upon which pour ſo much of the ſtrongeſt Aqua-fortis as may cover 
it three fingers deep: Diſtil this to dryneſs, which is done by two 
or three Re&ifications : Let the Sulphur remaining in the bottom 
(being of a blackiſh or ſad red colour) be laid on a Marble, or put 
into a Glaſs, where it will cafily diſſolve into Oil: With this axoizt 
what is either infected or to be preſerved of Timber, It is a great 
and excellent Arcanum for tinging the Wood with no unpleaſant 
colour, by no Art to be waſhed out ; and ſuch a preſervative of all 
manner of Woods, nay of many other things; as Ropes, Cables, 
Fiſhing-nets, Maſt s of Sbips, & c. that it defends them from putrefa- 
ion, either in Waters, under or above the earth, in the Sow, Ice, 
Air, Winter or Summer, &c. 

It were ſuperfluous to deſcribe the proceſs of the Aqua-fortis ʒ 
It ſhall be ſufficient to let you know, That our common 
coperas makes this Aqua-fortis well enough for our pur- 
poſe , being drawn over by a Retort : And for Sulpbur the 
Iſland of St Chriſtophers yields enough (which hardly needs an 
Refining) to furniſh the whole world. This Secret (for the Curious 
I thought fit not to omit; though a more compendious three 

22. or four anointings with Linſeed Oil, has prov'd very effectual: It 
was experimented in a Wal/-nnt Table, where it deſtroy d millions 
of Worms immediately, and is to be practis'd for Tables,Tubes, Ma- 
thematical Initruments, Boxes, Bedſteads, Chairs, Rarities, &c. 
Oyl of Wall. nuts will doubtleſs do the ſame, is ſweeter, and a bet- 
ter YVerniſh ; but above all is commended Oyl of Cedar, or that of 
Juniper. | 

Hitherto I have ſpoken of Trees, their kinds, and propagation in 
particular: Now a word or two concerning the ordering in ge- 
neral, as it relates to Copſes, Lopping, Felling,&c> | 

Then I ſhall add ſomething more concerning their Uſes, as to 
Fewel, &c. and caſt ſuch accidental Leſſons into a few Aphoriſms, 
as could not well be more regularly inſerted. 
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Laſtly, I ſhall conclude with ſome more ſerious 0bſervations in 
reference to the main Deſign and project of this Diſcourſe, as it 
concerns the Improvement of His MajeStzes Foreſts, for the honour 
and ſecurity of the whole Kingdom. 


— — 


CHAP. XXVII. 
Of Copſes. 
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1. Orla cdu is as well Copſe to cut for Fewel as for uſe of Copſes. 


i ) Timber; and we have already ſhew'd how it is to be 
raid, both by Sowing and Planting. Our ordinary Copſes are 
chiefly upon Heſel, or the Birch; but if amongſt the other kinds 
ſtore of Aſp and Sallom (at leaſt one in four) were ſprinkled in the 
Planting, the profit would ſoon diſcover a difference, and well re- 
compence the Induſtry. Others adviſe us to plant ſhoots of Sal- 
low, Willow, Alder, and of all the ſwift growing Trees, being of 
ſeven years growth, ſoping off both the ends towards the ground 
tothe length of a Billet, and burying them a reaſonable depth in 
the earth. This will cauſe them to put forth ſeven or eight brax- 
ches, each of which will become a Tree in a ſhort time, eſpecially 
if the ſoil be _ "_- in 

2. Copſes being of a competent growth, as of twelve or fifteen 
years, — eſteem'd fit for the y of but thoſe of twenty years 
ſtanding are better, and far advance the price. Some of our old 
Clergy Spring-woods heretofore have been let reſt till twenty five 
or thirty years, and have prov'd highly worth the attendance ; 
for by that time even a Seminary of Acorns will render a conſide- 
rable advance, as I have already exemplified in the Northampton- 
ſhire Lady. And if Copſes were ſo divided as that m_ year there 
might be ſome fell d, it were a continual and a preſent profit - 
Seventeen years growth affords a tolerable Fell;ſuppoſing the Copſe 
of ſeventeen Acres, one Acre might be yearly felld for ever; and 
ſo more, according to proportion. | 

3. As to what Numbers and Scantlings you are to leave on every 
Acre, the 8tatutes are our generall guides, at leaſt the legal. It is 
a very ordinary Copſe which will not afford three or four Ferſts,that 
Is, Beſts; fourteen Seconds ; twelve Thirds ; eight Wavers, &c. 
according to which proportions the ſzes of young Trees in Copſing 
ate to ſucceed one another. By the Statute of 35 Hen. 8. in Copſes 
or UVnder-woods fell'd at twenty four years growth, there were to 
be left twelve Standili, or ores of Oał, upon each Acre; in defect 
of ſo many 0aks, the ſame number of Els, Aſb, Aſp, or Beech ; and 
they to be ſuch as are of likely Trees for Timber, and of ſuch as 
have been ſpar d at ſome former Felling; unleſs there were none, 
in which caks they are to be then left, and ſo to continue without 
Felling till they are ten inch ſquare within a yard of ground. 


Copſes 


* 
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Copſes above this growth fell d, to leave 12 great Oaks; or in 
ach of them —— (as above) and fo to be left 
for 20 years longer, and to be encloſed ſeven years. 

4. In ſumme, you are to ſpare as many likely Trees for Timber 
as with diſcretion you can. And as to the felling, (beginning at 
one ſide, that the Carts may enter without detriment to what you 
leave ſtanding) the Under-wood may be cut from January at the 
lateſt, till mid- arch, or April; or mid-September, till neer 
the end of November 5 ſo as all be avoided by Midſomer at the 
lateſt, and then fenced (Where the Rowes and Bruſb lye longer 
unbound or made up, you-endanger the loſs of a ſecond Spring) 
and not to ſtay ſo long as uſually they are a clearing, that the 
Toung, and the'Seedlings may ſuffer the leaſt interruption. 

5. It is advis'd not to cut off the Browſe-wood of Oaks in Copſes, 
but to ſuffer it to fall off, as where Trees ſtand very cloſe it uſu- 
= does: I do nut well comprehend why yet it ſhould be ſpared 
o long. 

6. When ou eſpy a cluſter of Plants growing as it were all in 
a bunch, it ſhall ſuffice that you preſerve the faireſt Sapling, cut- 
ting all the reſt away. And if it chance to be a Chef- Aut, Service, 
or like profitable Tree, cleer it from the droppings and incum- 
brances of other Trees, that it may thrive the better : Then as 
you 2 along, prone, and trim up all the young Nevers, cover- 
ing ſuch Root: as lye bare and expos d with freſh mould. 

7. Cut not above half a foot the Ground, and that ſlope · 
wiſe; ſtripping up ſuch as you ſpare from their extravagant 
Branches, Water-bonghs, &c. that hinder the growth of others : 
Always — before you ſo much as enter u this 
work) to preſerve ſufficient Plaſb- pole about the verge and bounds 
of the Copſe for Fence, and ſecurity of what you leave; and for 
this ſomething leſs then a Rod may ſuffice: Then raking 
Woed cleer of Spray, Chips, and all Incugrbraxces, ſhut it up Gem 
the Cattle; the longer the better. 

8. By the Statute men were bound to encloſe Copſes after Fel- 
ling, of or under 14 years growth for 4 years: Thoſe above 14 
years growth to be 16 years Exclos'd And for Woods in common, 
a fourth part to be ſhut up; and at Felling the like proportion 
8 great Ine to be left, and 7 years Ezclos'd: This was enlarg d 

y 13 Eliz. \ 

Your elder Vzder-woods may be graz'd about July. 

Then for the Meaſure of Fuel theſe proportions were to be 
obſerv d. 

9. Statutable Billet ſhould hold three foot in length, and ſeven 
inch and half compaſs3 10 or 14 as they are counted for 1, 2, or 


3, Oc. | 
A ſtack of Wood (which is the boughs and offal of the Trees to 
be converted to Charcoal) is 4 yards long, three foot and half high, 
(in ſome places but a yard) and as much over: In other places 
the Cord is 4 foot in height and 4 foot over; or, (to ſpeak more 
Geometrically ) a Sold made up of three dimenſions, 4 foot high, 
| our 
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four broad, and eight foot long; the content 128 twbique feet. 

Fagots ought to be a full yard in length, and two in cir- 
cumference, made round, and not flat; for ſo they contain leſs 
Fuel, though equal in the bulk appearing. But of theſe particu- 
lars when we come to ſpeak expreſly of Fuel. 

10. In the mean time it were to be wiſh'd, that ſome ap- 
prov'd Experiments were ſedulouſly try'd (with the advice of 
{kilſul and ingenious Phyſ#tians ) for the making of Beer without 
Hops; as {bly with the white Aarrubium (a Plant of ſingu- 
lar — 2 with dry d Heath-tops (viz. that fort which bears 
no Berries) or the like, far more wholeſom, and leſs bitter then 
either Tamarisch, Carduws, or Broom, which divers have eflay'd ; 
it might prove a means to ſave a world of Fxel, and in divers 
places young Timber and Copſe-waod , which is yearly ſpent for 
Poles; eſpecially in Countries where Wood is very precious. 


————— 


CHAP. XX VIII. 
Of Pruning. 


1, TJ&%ing I call all purgation of Trees from what is ſuperflu- Pruning. 


ous. The Ancients found ſuch benefit in Pruning, that 
they feign'd a Godeſ præſided over it, as Arnobiws tells us: And 
in truth, it is in the diſcreet performance of this Fork that the 
Improvement of our Timber and Waods does as much confiſt as in 
any thing whatſoever. A ſkilful Planter ſhould therefore be early 
at this work : Shall old Gratis give you Reaſon and Direction : 


Nunquam ſponte ſua procerws ad vera termes 
Exiit, * curvantur ſtirpe geniſtæ. 


Ergo age iam primò fetuſque nocenteis 
— : frondoſas gravat indulgentia ſilvas. 


Poſt ubi proceris generoſa ſtirpibus arbor 
Se dederit, tereteſque ferent ad ſidera virge, 
Stringe not circum, & gemmanteis exige verſus. 


His, ſi quis vitium nociturus ſufficit humor, | 
Viſerite | finit, & venas — — Gra. fal. 
Cynæget. 


And his incomparable Interpreter thus in Engliſh. 


Twigs of themſelves never riſe {trait and high, 
And Under-woods are bow'd as firſt they ſhoot. 
Then prune the bowghs ;, and Suckers from the root 
Diſcharge. The leavy wood fond pity tires; 

After, when with tall rods the tree aſpires, 

And the round ſtaves to heaven advance their twigs, 
Pluck all the buds, and ſtrip off all the ſprigs z 
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Theſe iſſues vent what moiſture ſtill abound, 
And the veins unimploy'd grow hard and found. 
Waje. 

2. For tis a miſery to ſee how our faireſt Trees are detac d, 2 
— by unſkilful Mood men, and miſchievous Bordurers, who 
go always arm'd with ſhort Hazd-bills, hacking and chopping off 
all that comes in their way ; by which our Trees are made full of 
knots, boils, camkers, and Sheard bunches, to their utter deſtry- 
tion : Good basband - ſhould be aſham'd of it. As much to be 
reprehended are thoſe who either begin this work at unſeaſonable 
times, or ſo maim the poor branches, that either out of lazineſs, 
or want of ſkill, they leave moſt of them , and inſtead of 
cutting the Arms and Brazches cloſe to the boale, hack them off a 
foot or two from the body of the Tree, by which, means they 
become hollow and rotten, and are as ſo many ts to re- 
ceive the Rain and the Weather, which periſhes them to the ve- 
ry bead, deforming the whole Tree with many ugly botches, 
which ſhorten its life, and utterly marre the Timber. 

3. By this Animadverſion alone it were eaſie for an ingenious 
man to underſtand how. Trees are to be govern'd; which is in 
a word, by cutting clean, ſwooth, and cloſe, making the ſtroke 
»pward, and with a ſharp Bill, ſo as the weight of an untracta- 
ble boxgh do not ſplice, and carry the bark, with it, which is 
both dangerous and un _ 

5. The proper ſeaſon for this work is a little after the change 
n 


nnary by 


unc firinge com, tune brachia tonde : 
Tunt denique dura 
Exerce Imperia, & ramos compeſce finenteis. 


But this ought not to be too much in young Fruii- trees, after 
they once come to form a handſom head; in which period you 
ſhould but only pare them over about Merch, to cover the 
ſtock the ſooner, if the Tree be very choice: To the aged, this 


1s plainly a — — their Towth, and an extraordinary re- 


freſnment: Beſides, for Inter lucation, exuberant branches, & ſpiſſæ 
ne morum come, where the boughs grow too thick and are cum- 
berſome, to let in the Sun and Air, this is of great importance. 

5. Divers other precepts of this nature I could here enume- 
rate, had not the great experience, faithful and accurate deſcri- 
ption how this neceſlary Work is to be — ſet down by 
our Country- man honeſt Lamſon (Orchard, cap. 11.) prevented 
all that the moſt Inquiſitive can ſuggeſt : The particulars are ſo 
ingenuous, and highly material, that you will not be diſpleas'd 
to read them in his own ſtyle. 


All ages (ſaith he) by Rules and experience do conſent to a 

pruning, and lopping of Trees : Bet habenot any that J know 

deltribed unto us (except in dark, and general woods) _ — 
whic 
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which are thoſe ſuperfluous boughs, which we muſt take away 3 
and that, is the moſt chief, and moſt niebful point to be known in 
lopping. And we may well afure our ſelves (as in all other 
Arts, ſo in this) there is a vantage, and Dexterity by ſkillʒ an ba⸗ 
bit by pzactice out of experience, in the perfozmance hereof, fox 
the pot of mankind : Bt do J not know (let me ſpeak it 
with patiente of our cunning Arboriſts) any thing within the 
compaſsof humane affairs ſuneceſarp, and ſo little regarded 3 
nor only in Orchards, but alſo in all other Timber-trees, where, 
oz whatſoever, 


Now to our purpoſe : 

pow manp Foreſts, and Woods, wherein pou Hall babe foz 
one lively thaibing Tree, four (nay ſometimes twenty four) evil 
ten ving, ratten and dying Tries, eben whiles nes live; and 
inſtcad of Tries. thouſands of buſhes and ſhrubs? what rot- 
teneſ* ? what hollowncſs ? what dead arms ? wither'o tops ? 
curta:l'd trunks ? what loads of Moſſe ? dzouping boughs ? 
an? dying bzanches ſhall pou ſi eberp where? and thoſe that 
like in this ſoꝛt are in a manner all unpzofitavle boughs, can- 
ker'd arms, crooked, little and ſhozt boals. Mhat an infinite 
number of buthes, chzubs, and skrags of Haſels, Thornes and 
other pꝛaũtable wed, which might be bzought by d2eſing to be- 
came great. and geodlp tries? Conſider now the Cauſe. 

The leer Wood bath bien ſpoil'd with careleſs, unskilful, 
and untimely (lowing 3 and much alſo of the great Wood. 
Tye greater Tries at the firſt rifing bade fill'd and overladen 
themlelves with a number of waſtefull boughs and ſuckers, 
which bave not only dzawn the ſap from the boal, but alſo habe 
mide it knatty, and themſel ves, and the boal moſſie, foz want of 
Dein gs Whereas, if in the pzime of growth they bad bien ta- 
ken away cioſ*, all bur one top, and clean by the bulk, the 
Urength of all the ſap ſhould babe gone to the bulk, and ſo be 
wauld babe recovered, and cober'd bis knots, and have put 
fozth a fiir, long and frafgbt _ ta Timber pzofitable, huge 
great of bulk, and of infinite laſt. 

If all Timber-trees were ſuth (will ſome ſay) how ſhould we 
babe crooked wb fox Wheels, Coorbs, &c ? 

Anſw. Dꝛels all pou can, and there will be enough croqked 
fo2 thaſe ules., | 

Doze then this; in moll places they grow (1 thick, that net- 
ther themſclves, no2 carth. nog any thing under oz nter them 
can thzibe; no Sun, noz Rain, no2 Air can ds them, noz anp 
thing nter, 02 under them, any pzofit 02 comfozr. 

I \e a number of Hags, where out of one rot you (ball ſi 
thꝛie oꝛ four (nay moze, ſuch is mens unskilful gredineſs, who 
deliring many, babe none god) pzetty Oaks, o Aſhes. ſtraight 
and tall; becauſe the rot at the firff hor gives lap amain: bat 
if one only of them might be (i;fer's ro grow, and that well, 
and tleanly pꝛun o, all to his bery top, what a Tree _ - 

2 a 
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habe in time? And we ſi by tdole roots continually, and plenti- 
fully ſpzinging, notwithfianding ſo deadly wounded , what a 
commodity Gould ariſe to the Owner, and the Commonwealth 
if wad were cheriſhed, and ozderlp dzeſs'o. The waſte boughs 
cloſelp , and skilfully taken away, would give us Roze of 
— ye _ — and — — 2 — - time —＋ 
grow of huge and bignels : t methinks 
bear an unskil ful Arboriſt ſap, that Tries habe their ſeveral 
forms, eben by nature 5 the Pear, the Holly, the Aipe, &c. grow 
long in bulk, with few and little armes. The Oak by nature 
bad, and ſuch like. All this J grant: But grant me alſo, 
that there is a pzofitable end and uſe of ebery Tree, from which 
if it detline ( though by Nature) yet Man by Art map (nap mul) 
correc it, Nom other end of Trees I neber could learn, than 
geod Timber, Fruit much and good, and pleaſure : Uſes Phyſical 
binder nothing a good fozm. | 
Neither let any Man everſomuch as think, that it is unpzo- 
bable, much unpoſsible, to reſm anp Tree of what kind 
ſoeber : Foz(beliebe me) J babe tried it: — Toe 
(beginning by time) to any from. The Pear, and Holly map 
be made ſpread, and the Oak to cloſe. 


Thus far the good Aan out of his eight and forty years experi- 
ence concerning Timber-trees : He deſcends then to the Orchards ; 
which becauſe it may likewiſe be acceptable to our induſtrious 
Planter, I thus contract. 

6. Such as ſtand for Fruits ſhould be parted from within two 
foot (or thereabouts) of the earth 3 ſo high, as to give liberty to 
dreſs the Root, and no higher3 becauſe of exhauſting the 142 that 
ſhould feed his Fruit For the boal will be firſt, and beſt ſerved 
and fed, being next to the root, and of greateſt ſubſtance. Theſe 
ſhould be parted into two, three, or four Arms, as your graffs 
yield twigs 3 and every Arm into two, or more Branches, every 
Branch into his ſeveral Cyors : ſtill ſpreading by equal degrees; 
ſo as his lowe## ſpray be hardly without the reach of a mans hand, 
and his higbeſi not paſt two yards higher: That no twig (eſpeci- 
ally in the middeſt) touch his fellow; let him ſpread as far as his 
liſt without any maſter-bough, or top, equally; and when any 
fall lower then his fellows Gas they will with weight of Fruit ) 
eaſe him the next ſpring of his ſupertluous twigs, and he will riſe : 
When any amount above the reſt , top him with a ip between 
your fingers, or with a kxife Thus reform any cyon; and, as 
your Tree grows G__— and ſirength, to let him riſe with his 
tops, but ſlowly, and early; eſpecially in the middeſt, and equal- 
; breadth alſo; following him upward, with lopping his un- 

—— and water - bougbe, keeping the ſame diſtance of two 
yards, not above three, in any wile, betwixt the loweſt and 


higheſt twigs. 
1. Thus ſball you have handſome, clear, healthful, great and 
laſting Trees. 


2. Thus 
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2. Thus will they grow fafe from Winds, yet the top 

reading. X 

3. Thus ſhall they bear much Fruit; I dare ſay, one as much 
as five of your common Trees, all his branches loaden. 

Thus ſhall your Boa being low defraud the branches but 
littleof their ſap. 

5. Thus ſhall your Trees] be eaſie to dreß, and as eaſie to gather 
the Fruit from, without bruiſing the Cyons, C&c. 

6. The fitteſt time of the Adoon for Pruning is (as of Graffing ) 
when the ſap is ready to ſtir (not proudly ſtirring) and fo to co- 
ver the wound. Old Trees would — before young Plants: 
And vote, that whereſoever you take any thing away, the ſep the 
next gun er will be putting: be ſure therefore when he puts to 
bud in any unfit place, you r#6 it off with your finger : Thus be- 
—— with your Trees, and you may: bring them to what 
| you pleaſe. If you deſire any Tree ſhould be taller, let him 
break, or divide higher: This for young Trees: The old are ge- 
formed by curing of their diſeaſes, of which we have already diſ- 
cours d. There is this only to be conſider d, in reference to Fo- 
reſters, out of what he has ſpoken concerning Fruit · tree; that 
where Trees are planted for ſhadow, and meer ornament, as in 
Walks, and Avenues, the Browſe-wood (as they call it)) ſhould 
moſt of it be cheriſhed 5 whereas in Fruit, and Timber-trees (Oak 
excepted ) it is beſt to free them of it: As for Polards (to which 
I am no great friend becauſe it makes ſo many ſerags and dwarfes 
of many Trees which would elſe be good Timber, endangerin 
them with drips and the like injuries) they ſhould not be beade 
above once in ten or twelve years, at the — of the ſpring, 
or end of the Fall. 

7. For the improvement of the ſpeedy growth of Trees, there is 
not a more excellent thing then the frequent rubbing of the Boal or 
Stem, with ſome piece of hair - clotb, or ruder ſtutf, at the begin- 
ning of Spring ſome I have known done with Seales-skin5 the 
more rugged bark witha piece of Coat of Maile, which is made of 
ſmall wyres ; this done, when the body of the Trees are wet, as 
after a ſoaking Rain; yet ſo, as not to excorticate, or gall the Tree, 
has exceedingly accelerated its growth, by opening the pores 3 
freeing them of moſs, and killing the worm. | 

8. Laſtly, Frondation, or the taking off ſome of the luxuriant 
branches, and ſprays, of ſuch Trees, eſpecially whoſe leaves are 

rofitable for Catte/ (whereot already) is a kind of pruning : and 
o is the ſcarifying, and croſs hatching of ſome Fruit-bearers, and 
others, to abate that guwueyis which ſpends all the juice in the 
leaves to the prejudice of the reſt of the parts. 

9. This, and the like, belonging to the care of the Wood-ward, 
will mind him of his continual duty ; which is to walk about, and 
ſurvey his young Plantations daily; and to fee that all Gaps be im- 
* mediately ſtopp d; treſpaſſing Cattle impounded; and (here 
they are infeſted) the Deer chaſed out, &c. It is moſt certain that 
Trees prelerv'd, and govern'd by this diſcipline, and — 

the 


Felling. 
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the Rules mention d, would increaſe the beauty of For t, and 
value of Timber, more in ten, or twelve years, then au other 
imaginable Plantations (accompanied with our uſual neglect) can 
do in forty or fifty. 

10. To conclude, in the time of this Work would our ingeni- 
ous Arborator frequently incorporate , mingle , and unite the 
Arms and Branches of ſome young and flexible Trees which grow 
in conſort, and neer to one another; by entering them into their 
mutual barks with a convenient inſitzon : This, eſpecially, about 
Fields, and Hedge-rows for Fence and Ornament alio by bowing, 
and bending of others, eſpecially Oak and 4ſb,into vat ious flexwres, 
curbs and poſtures, oblig d to ply themſelves into ditierent Modes, 
which may be done by humbling and binding them down with 
tough bands and witþs, till the tenor of the ſap, and cuſtom of 
being ſo conſtrain d, did render them apt to grow fo of themſelves, 
without power of redreſſing; This courſe would wonderfully ac- 
commodate Materials for Knee-timber and Shipping, the Wheel- 
wright and other uſes ; conform it to their Aouldt, and fave infi- 
nite labour, and abbreviate the work of hewing and waſte, 


adeo in teneris conſueſcere multum ef. 
the Poet, it ſeems, knew it well, and for what purpoles, 


Continud in Sylvis magna vi flexa domatur 
In burim, & curvi formam accipit Vimws aratri Geo.1. 


ſo as it even half made the Plow to their hands. 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Of the Age, Stature, and Felling of Trees. 


1. II is not till a Tree isarriv'd to his perfect Age, and full vigor, 


that the Lord of the Forei# ſhould contult, or determine 
concerning a Felling. For there is certainly in Trees (as in all 
things elle) a time of Increment, or growth; a Stats or ſeaſon 
when they are at bei? (which is alſo that of Felling) and a decre- 
ment or period when they decay. 

To the firſt of theſe they proceed with more, or leſs velocity, 
as they conſiſt of more ſtrict and compacted particles, or are of 
a ſlighter, ind more laxed contexture; by which they receive a 
ſpeedier, or flower definxion of Aliment : This is apparent in 
Box, and Willow ; the one ot a harder, the other of a wore 
tender ſubitance : But as they proceed, ſo they likewiſe 
continue. _ 

By the ſtate of Trees I would ſignifie their utmoſt i 
a 
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and maturity, which are all of them different as to time, and kind; 
yet do not I intend by this any period or inſtant in which they do 
not continually either Improve or Decay (the end of one being 
ſtill the. beginning of the other) but farther then which their Na- 
ture do not extend; but immediately (though to our ſenſes imper- 
ceptibly) through ſome — (to which al things ſublunary be 
noxious) dwindle and impair, either through Age, defect of 
Nauriſbment, by fickweſs, and decay of principal parts; but eſpeci- 
ally, and more inevitably, when violently invaded by mortal and 
incurable Iuſir mities, or by what other extinction of their native 
beat, ſubſtr»Fion, or obitrudtion of Air and Moiiture , which 
ing all motions whatſoever to ceaſe and determine, is the cauſe 

of their final deſtruction. 

2. Our honeſt Comntrey-man, to whoſe Experience we have been 
obliged for ſomething I have lately Animadverted concerning the 
Pruning of Trees, does in another Chapter of the ſame Treatiſe 4 
of the Age of Trees. The Diſcourſe is both learned, rational, and 
full of encouragement : For he does not ſcruple to affirm, That 
even {ome Fruit-Trees may poſſibly arrive to a thouſand years of 
Age; and it io Frxit-Trees whoſe continual bearing does ſo much 
impair and ſhorten their lives, as we ſee it does their form and 
beauty; How much longer might we reaſonably imagine ſome 
hardy and flow-growing Foreſt-trees may probably laſt ? I remem- 
ber Pliny tells us of ſome Oaks growing in his time in the Hercyni an 
Fareſt, which were thought co-evous with the World it felf; their 
roots had even raiſed Mowntains, and where they encounter d 
ſwell'd into goodly Arches like the Gates of a City : But to our 
more modern Author's calculation for Fruit-trees (I ſuppoſe he 
means Pears, Apples, &c.) his allowance is three hundred years for 
growth, as much for their ſtand (as he terms it), and three hundred 
for their Decay, which does in the total amount to no leſs then nine 
hundred years. This conjecture is deduc'd from Apple-Trees grow- 
ing in his Orchard, which having known for fourty years, and upon 
diligent enquiry of ſundry aged Perſons of eighty years and more, 
who remembred them Trees all their time, he finds by comparing 
their growth with others of that Vn, to be far ſhort in bigneſs 
and perfection, (viz. by more then two parts of three) yea al- 
beit thoſe other Trees have been much hindred in their ſtature 
through ill government and ordering. 

3. Toeſtabliſh this he aſlembles many Arguments from the age 
of Animals, whoſe ſtate and decay double the time of their in- 
creaſe by the ſame proportion: If ther (ſaith he) thoſe frail Crea- 
tures, whoſe bodies are nothing (in « manner) but a tender rotten- 
neſr, may live to that age, I ſee not but a Tree of a ſolid ſubſtance, nos 
damnified by heat or cold, capable of and ſubject to any kind of order- 
ing or dreſſing, feeding naturally, and from the beginning disburthen'd 

ſuperftuities, eaſed of, and of his own accord avoiding the cau- 
1 bat may annoy him, (bould le the life of other Creatures by 
very many years, He proceeds, What elſe are Trees in compariſon 


with the Earth, but 4s hairs to the body of Man? And it is Ar 
that 


——— ͤ— — — — — _ 
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that ( without ſome diſtemper, or forcible cauſe ) the hairs dure with 
the body, and are eſteem d excrements but from their ſuperfluous 
growth : So as he reſolves upon good Reaſon, that Fruit-trees well 
ordered may live a thouſand years, and bear Fruit, and the longer 
the more, the greater, and the better (for which an Inſtance alſo in 
Mr Beale's Hereford-ſhire Orchards, pag.21,22.) becauſe his vigour 
is proud and ſtronger, when his years are many. Thus ſhall you 
ſee old Trees put forth their Buds and Bloſſomes both ſooner and 
more plentifully then young Trees by much 5 And I ſenſibly perceive 
"(faith he) n young Trees to enlarge their Fruit as they grow great- 
er, &. And if Fruit-Trees continue to this Age, how many Ages 
is it to be ſuppoſed ſtrong and huge Timber-trees will laſt? whoſe 

F divers Methuſala's before they 
determine their days whoſe Sap is ſtrong and bitter; whoſe Bark, 
is hard and thick, and-their ſubſtance 12 and ſtiff; all which 
are defences of health and long life. Their ſtrength withſtands all 
forceable Winds; their Sap of that quality is not ſubject to Worms 
and tainting 3 their Bark, receives ſeldome or never by caſual 
any wound; and not only ſo, but he is free from Removals, whic 
are the death of Millions of Trees; whereas the Fruit-tree (in 
compariſon) is little, and frequently blown down; his Sap ſweet, 
eaſily and ſoon tainted ; his Bark tender, and ſoon wounded ; and 
himſelf uſed by Mar as Man uſes himſelf; that is, either wnekil- 
fully, or careleſly. Thus he. 

4- I might to this add much more, and truly with fufficient 
probability, that the Age of Timber-trees, eſpecially of ſuch as 
be of a compact, reſinous, or balſamical nature (or of this kind are 
the Eugb, Box, Horn- beam, White-thorn, Oak, Walnut, Cedar, Juni- 
per, & c.) are capable of very long duration and continuance : 
thoſe of largeſt Roots, longer liv'd then the ſhorter ; the dry, then 
the wet; and the gummy, then the watry : For not to conclude 
from Pliny's Hercynian Oaks, or the Terpentine Tree of Idumæs, 


which Joſephws rankes alſo with the Creation I read of a Jeck 


yet remaining ſome where in Perſia neer an old Sepulechre, whoſe 
ſtem is as large as five men can encompaſs, the boughs extend- 
ing fifteen paces every way; This muſt needs be a very old Tree, 
believ'd by my Author little leſs then 2500 years of age: The par- 
ticulars were too long to recount. The old Platanus ſet by Aga- 
memnon, and the Herculean Oaks, the Laurel neer Hippocren, the 
Vatican Ilex, and old Lotus Trees, recorded by Valeri Maximus, 
were famous for their age : St Hierome affirms he ſaw the Sycomore 
that Zacchews climb'd up, to ſee our LOAD ride in Triumph to 
Jeruſalem : And now in the Arentine Mount they ſhew us the Ma- 
lus Medica, planted by the hand of St Dominic: To which add 
thoſe ſuperannuated 73lia's now at Baſil, and that of Auſpurg, un- 
der whoſe prodigious ſhade they ſo often feaſt, and celebrate their 
Weddings; becauſe they are all of them noted for their reverend 
Antiquity, for to ſuch Trees it ſeems they paid Divine honours, as 
the neareſt Emblems of Eternity, & tanquam ſacros ex vetuſtate, as 
Quimilian ſpeaks: And like to theſe might that be which is 
celebrated 


WH #>, 
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celebrated by our Poet, neer to another Monument, 


juſts que antiqua Cupreſſus 


Relligione patrum multos ſervataper annos. En. 2. 


5. But we will ſpare our Reader, and refer him that has a deſire 
to multiply examples of this kind, to thoſe undoubted Records 
our. Naturaliſt mentions in his 44. Chap. Lib. 16. where he ſhall 
read of Scipio Africanws's Olive - trees 3 Dianas Lotus; the over- 
grown A4yrtil; the Vatican Holm, thoſe of Tybertine, and eſpeci- 
ally, that neer to Tuſculum, whoſe body was thirty five foot about; 
belides divers others which he there enumerates in a large Chapter : 
And what ſhall we conjecture of the age of Xerxes's huge Platanus, 
in admiration whereof he ſtaid the march of ſo many hundred 
thouſand men for ſo many days : by which the wiſe Socrates was 
us d to ſwear ? And certainly, a goodly Tree was a powerful attra- 
ctive, when that prudent Conſul Paſſienws Criſps fell in love with 
a prodigious Beech of a wonderful age and ſtature. | 

6. We have already made mention of Tiberius Larch, and 
that of the Float which wafted Caligula Obelisks out of Ag ypr, 
four fathoms in circumference : We read alſo of a Cedar growing 
in the Iſland of Cypras which was 130 foot long, and 18 in diame- 
ter ; of the Plane in Athens whoſe roots extended 36 Cubits far- 
ther then the boughs, which were yet exceedingly large; and 
ſuch another was that moſt famous Tree at Yeliternw, whole arms 
ſtretch'd out 80 foot from the ſtem : But theſe were ſolid : Now 
if we will calculate from the hollom, beſides thoſe mention'd by 
Pliny in the Hercynian Eoreſt 3 the Germans (as now the Indians ) 
had of old ſome Punti or Canoes of excavated Oak which would 
well contain thirty, ſome fourty perſons : And the Lician Plata- 
nus recorded by the Naturaliit. , and remaining long after his 
days, had a room in it of eighty one feet in compaſs, adorn'd 
with Fountains,ſtately Seats and Tables of ſtone ; for it ſeems it was 
ſoglorious a Tree both in body, and head, that Licinins Mutianus 
(three times Conſul, and Governour of that Province) us d to feaſt 
his whole Retinue in it, chuſing rather to lodge in it, then in his 
golden-roofed Palace. . 

7. Compare me then with theſe that nine - fathom d deep Tree 
ſpoken of by Joſephus 4. Coſta; the Maitick:tree ſeen and mea- 

ur'd by Sir Francis Drake, which was four and thirty yards in cir- 
cuit ; and for prodigious height the two, and three hundred foot 
unparallel'd Palms-rogal deſcrib'd by Captain Ligon growing in 
our Plantations of the Barbados; or thoſe goodly Maits of Fir, 
which I have ſeen, andgheaſur'd, brought from New. England; not 
to omit the vaſt, and incredible bulk of ſome 0aks ſtanding lately 
in Weſtphalia, whereof one ſervd both for a Cale and Fort; be- 
cauſe in this reſention we will endeavour to give a taſte of more 
freſh obſervations, and to compare our modern Timber with the 
Ancient, and that, not only abroad, but without travelling into 


forreign Countries for theſe wonders. 
N 8. What 
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8. What goodly Trees were of old ador'd, and conſecrated by 


the Dryads I leave to conjecture from the ſtories of our ancient 
Britains, who had they left Records of their prodigies in this kind, 
would doubtleſs have furniſh'd us with examples as remarkable for 
the growth and ſtature of Trees, as any which we have deduc'd 
from the Writers of forreign places, fince the remains of what 
are yet in being (notwithſtanding the havock which has univer- 
ſally been made, and the little care to improve our Woods ) 
may ſtand in fair competition with any thing that Antiquity can 
roduce. 

a 9. There is ſomewhere in Wales an Inſcription extant, cut into 
the wood of an old Beam, thus 


SEXAGINTA PEDES FUERANT IN 8STIPITE NOSTRO, 
EXCEPTA COMA DA SPECIOSA FUIT. 


This muſt needs have been a noble Tree, but not without later 
parallels 3 for to inſtance in the ſeveral ſpecies, and ſpeak firſt of 
the bulks of ſome immenſe Trees; there was ſtanding an old and 
decay d Cheſi-nut at Frailing in Eſſex, whole very ſtump did yield 
thirty ſizable load of Logs z I could produce you another of the 
ſame kind in GloceFerſbire which contains within the bowels of it a 
pretty wain-ſcotted Room inlighten'd with windows, and furniſh'd 
with ſeats, ec. to anſwer the Lician Platanus lately mention d. 

10. But whileſt I am on this period; ſee what a Tilia that moſt 
learn'd,and obliging perſon, D. Brown of Norwich, deſcribes to me 
in a Letter juſt now receiv'd. 

An extraordinary large, and ſtately Tilia, Linden or Lime-tree, 
there groweth at Depeham iz Norfolk, ten miles from Norwich 
whoſe meaſure is this. The compaſs in the leait part of the Trunk or 
body about two yards from the ground is at leait eight yards and half: 
about the root nigh the earth, ſixteen yards; about half a yard above 
that, meer twelve yards in circuit The height to the uppermoit 
bonghs about thirty yards, which ſurmounts the famous Tilia of Zu- 
rich in Switzerland ; and uncertain it is whether in any Tilicetum, 
or Lime-walk abroad it be conſiderably exceeded : Tet was the firit 
motive I had to view it not ſo much the largeneſs of the Tree, as the 
general opinion that no man could ever name it; but I found it tobe 
a Tilia fxmina ; and (if the diſtinion of Bauhinus be adwitted 
ſrom the greater, and leſſer leaf) a Tilia Platuphyllos or Latifolia ; 
ſome leaves being three inches broad; but to diſtinguiſh it from others 
in the Country, I call d it Tilia Coloſſæa Depehamentis. Thes 
the Doctor. 

A Poplar-tree not much inferior to this he informs me grew late- 
ly at Harlingly Thetford, at Sir William Gawdies gate, blown down 
by that terrible Hurrocan about four years ſince. 

11. Fam told of a very Withy-tree-to be ſeen ſomewhere in 
Barhſbire which is increaſed to a moſt ſtupendious bulk: But 
theſe tor arriving haſtily to their Acme, and period, and generally 
not ſo conſiderable for their uſe ; I paſs to the Aſh, Elm, Oak, &c. 

There 
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There were of the firi of theſe divers which meaſur'd in length 
one hundred and thirty two foot, {old lately in Eſſex : And in the 
Manor of Horton (to go no farther then the Pariſh of Fhbham in 
Surrey, belonging to my Brother Richard Evelyn Eſq. ) there are 
Elms now ſtanding in good numbers, which will bear almoſt three 
foot ſquare for more then forty foot in height, which is (in m 
judgement) a very extraordinary matter. They grow in a moi 
Gravel, and in the Hedge-rows. 

Not to inſiſt upon Beech, which are frequently very large; there 
are Oak of forty foot high ; and five foot diameter yet flouriſhing 
in divers old Parks of our Nobility and Gentry. 

A large and goodly Oał there is at Reed bam in Sir Richard Ber- 
meys Park of Norfolk, which I am inform'd was valu'd at forty 
pounds the Timber, and twelve pounds the lopping wood. | 

12. Nor are we to over- paſs thoſe memorable Trees which fo 
lately flouriſhed in Dennington Park neer Newberry : amongſt 
which three were moſt remarkable from the ingenious Planter, 
and dedication (if Tradition hold) the famous Engliſh Bard, Jeofry 
Chancer ; of which one was call'd the Kings, another the neemt, 
and a third Chaxcers-0Oak; The firi# of theſe was fifty foot in 
height before any boxgh or kxot appear'd, and cut five foot ſquare 
at the butt end, all clear Timber, The @xeens was fell'd ſince the 
Wars, and held forty foot excellent Timber, ſtraight as an arrow 
in growth and grain, and cutting four foot at the ſtub, and neer a 
yard at the top; beſides a fork of almoſt ten foot clear timber 
above the ſhaf:, which was crown'd with a ſhady tft of boughs, 
amongſt which, ſome were on each fide curved like Rams-borns, 
as if they had been fo induſtriouſly bent by hand. This Oak was 
of · a kind fo excellent, cutting a grain clear as any Clap-board (as 
appear d in the Wainſcot which was made thereof) that a thouſand 
pities it is ſome ſeminary of the Acorns had not been propagated, 
to preſerve the ſpecies. Chaucer Oak, though it were not of 
theſe dimenſions, yet was it a very wry Tree : And this ac- 
count I receiv'd from my moſt honour'd friend Phil. Packer Eſq. 
whoſe Father (as now the Gentleman his Brother ) was proprietor of 
this Park - But that which I would farther remark, upon this oc- 
caſion, is, the bulk, and ſtature to which an Oak may poſſibly ar- 
rive within leſs then two hundred year, fince it is not ſo long that 
our Poet flouriſh'd (being in the Reign of King Edward the fourth) 
if at leaſt he were indeed the Planter of thoſe Trees, as tis confi- 
dently affirm'd. I will not labour much in this enquiry ; becauſe 
an implicit faith is here of great encouragement; and it is not to 
be conceiv d what Trees of a good kind, and apt ſoil, will perforin 
in a few years; and this (Iam inform d) is a ſort of gravely clay 
moiſtn'd with ſmall and frequent ſprings. 

13. There was in Cunt-burrow (ſometimes belonging to my 
Lord of Dover) ſeveral Trees bought of a Conper, of which he 
made ten pound per yard for three or four yards, as I have been 
credibly atlur'd : But where ſhall we parallel that mighty Tree 
which furniſh d the Main-mai? tothe Sovereign of our Seas, which 

N 2 being 
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being one hundred foot long fave one, bare thirty five inches dia- 
meter. Yet was this exceeded in proportion, and uſe, by that 0k 
which furniſh'd thoſe prodigious — that lye thwart her. The 
diameter of this Tree was four foot nine inches, which yielded 
four-ſquare beams of four and forty foot, = each of them. The 
Oak grew about Framingam in Suffolk ; indeed it would be 
thought fabulous, hut to recount only the extraordinary dimen- 
ſions of ſome Timber-trees growing in that County; and of the ex- 
ceſſive fizes of theſe materials, had not mine own hands meaſur d 
a Table (more then once) of above five foot in breadth, vine and 
an half in length, and ſix inches thick, all intire and clear: This 
plank cut out of a Tree fell'd down by my Fathers order, was 
made a Paſtry-board , and lyes now on a frame of ſolid Bricht worł 
at Wolton in Surrey, where it was ſo placed before the room was 
finiſh'd about it, or wall built, and yet abated by one foot ſhorter, 
to confine it to the intended dimenſions of the place: for at firſt, 
it held this breadth, full ten foot and an haff in length. 

14. To theſe I might add that ſuprannuated Exgb- tree growing 
now in Braburne Church-yard , not far from 8cots-hall in Kent ; 
which being 58 foot 11 inches in the circumference, will bear neer 
twenty foot diameter, as it was meaſur d firſt by w ſelf imperfect - 
ly, and then more exactly for me, by order of the Right Ho- 
nourable Sir George Carteret, Vice · Chamberlain to his Majeſty, and 
Treaſurer of the Navy : not to mention the goodly plant, and 
other conſiderable pieces of ſquar d, and clear Timber, which I 
obſerv'd to lye about it, that had been hew'd, and ſaws out of 
ſome of the Arms only, torn from it by impetuous winds. Such 
another Aonſter I am inform d is alſo to be ſeen in Sutton Church- 
yard neer Wincheiter : But theſe (with infinite others, which I am 
ready to produce) might fairly ſuffice to vindicate, and aſſert our 
Propoſition, as it relates to modern examples, and fizes-of Timber- 
trees, comparable to any of the Ancients, remaining upon laudable 
and unſuſpected Record; were it not great ingratitude to conceal 
a moſt induſtrious, and no leſs accurate Accompt, which comes 
juſt now to my hands from MF. Haltox , Auditor to the Right 
Honourable, the moſt Illuſtrious, and Noble, Henry — of 


Norfolk, 
In Sheffield Lordſhip. 


The names of 15. In the Hall Park, neer unto Rivelin,ſtood an Oak which had 
—_— eighteen yards without bough, or knot 3 and carried a yerd and 
l — of ſiæ inches ſquare at the ſaid height, or length, and not much big: 
the particu- ger neer the root: Sold twelve years ago for 11 li. Conſider the 
lars. diſtance of the place, and Country, and what ſo prodigious a Tree 
Ed. Rawſon. would have been worth meer London. 

In Firth's Farme within Sheffield Lordſbip, about twenty years 
ſince, a Tree blown down by the wind, made or would have made 
two Forge-bhammer-beams, and in thoſe, and the other wood of that 
Tree, there was of worth, or made 50 li. and Godfrey Frogat (who is 


now 


Cap.Bullock. 
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now living) did oft ſay, he loſt 30 li. by the not buying of it. 
A Hammer-beam is not leſs then 7; yards long, and 4 
foot ſquare at the barrel. 

In Sheffield Park, below the Manor, a Tree was ſtanding which 
was ſold by one Giffard ( ſervant to the then Counteſ of Kent) for 
2 li. 105. to one Nich. Hicks ; which yielded of ſawp Wair four- 
teen hundred, and by eſtimation, twenty Chords of wood. 

A Wair is two yards long, and one foot broad, ſixſcore Ed. Morphy, 
to the hundred: ſo that, in the ſaid Tree was 10080 Wod-ward, 
foot of Boards ; which, if any of the ſaid Boards were 
more then ha/f-inch thick, renders the thing yet more 
admirable. 

In the upper end of Riuelin ſtood a Tree, call d the Lords-0ak, 
of twelve yards about, and the top yielded twenty one Chord, cut 
down about thirteen. years ſince. 

In Sheffield Park An. 1646. ſtood above 100 Trees worth 1000 li. 
and there are yet two worth above 20 li. ſtill note the place, and 
market. | | | 

In the ſame Park, about eight years ago, Ralph Archdall cut a 
Tree that was thirteen foot diameter at the Kerf, or cutting place 
neer the Root. | 

In the ſame Park two years ſince MF. Sittwell, with Jo. Mag ſor 
did chuſe a Tree, which after it was cut, and laid aſide flat upon a 
level ground, Sam. Staniforth a Keeper, and Ed. Morphy, both on 
horſe-back, could not ſee over the Tree one anothers Het-crowns, 
This Tree was afterwards fold for 20 li. 

In the fame Park, neer the old foord, is an Oaxtree yet ſtanding, 
of ten yards circumference. | 334 

In the ſame Park, below the Conduit Plain, is an 0ak-tree which Jo. Halton. 
bears a top, whoſe boughs ſhoot from the boal ſame fifteen, and 
ſome ſixteen yards. | 150; 

Then admitting 151 yards for the common, or mean 
extent of the boxghs from the boal, which being dou- 
bled is 31 yards ; and if it be imagin'd for a diameter, 
bs becauſe the Ratio of the diameter to the circumference 
is g it follows 113.355 :: 31.97 ½, gerd which is 

the circumference belonging to this diameter, 

Then farther it is demonſtrable im Geometry, that half 
the diameter multiplied into half the circumference 
produces the Area or quantity of the Circle, and that 
— be found to be 754 3+ which is 755 ſquare yards 

ere, | 

Then laſtly, if a Horſe can be limited to three ſquare 
yards of ground to ſtand on (which may ſeem a con- 
— proportion of three yards long, and one yard 

road) then may 251 Horſe be well ſaid to ſtand un- 
der the ſhade of this Tree. But of Scotch Cattle cer- 
tainly, more then twice that number. 


Work- 
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Workſopp-Park. 


16. In this Park, at the corner of the Bradſbaw-rail, lyeth the 
boal of an Oak-tree which is twenty nine foot about, and would 
Kenhelm be found thirty, if it could be j ly meaſur'd ; becauſe it lyeth 
Homer. upon the ground; and the length of this boal is ten foot, and no 

arm, nor branch upon it. * 
In the ſame Park, at the white- gate, a Tree did ſtand that was 
J from bou VE apart td b. ends of 
two oppoſite 180 foot; which is witneſs o. Mag ſon 

— and — Hall, a — by them both. , 
Then becauſe 180 foot, or 60 yards is the diameter; 30 
yards will' be the ſemidiameter : And by the former 

Analogies 113. 355 — 188; 


1. 30 :: 943. 2827; 

That is, the Content of ground upon which this Tree 
perpendicularly drops, is above 2827 ſquare yards, 
which is above half an Acre of ground: And the aſ- 
ſigning three ſquare =_ (as above) for an Horſe, 
there may 942 be well ſaid to ſtand in this compaſs. 

In the ſame Park (after many hundreds fold, and carried away) 
Jo.Magfe there is a Tree which did yield quarter- cliff bottoms that were a 
n. yard ſquare: and thexe is of them to be ſeen in worksopp, at this 
day, and ſome 7 eee of the ſaid quarter- cliff like wiſe. 
In the ſame Park, place there-call'd the Hawks-neF, are 
Tree forty foot long of Timber which will bear two foot ſquare at 
the top-end or height of forty foot. 

If then a ſquare whoſe fide is two foot, be inſcribed in a 

Circle, the proportions at that Circle are 


| feet 

Diameter 2 : 8284 
Circumference 8 : 8858 
Area 6 : 2831 


And becauſe a Tx of Timber is ſaid to contain torty ſo- 
lid feet: one of theſe Column of Oak will contain 
above fix Tz» of Timber and a quarter: in this com- 
putation taking them to be Cylinders, and not taper- 

ing like the ſegment of a Cone. 


| Welbeck-Lane. 


17. The Oak which ſtands in this Lane call'd Grindal-Oak hath 
at theſe ſeveral diſtances from the ground theſe Circumferences 
foot foot inch 


44 1 3 3 2501 

at 2 28 : 05 

at 6 as 2 07 
The breadth is from bcugh-end to bough-end (i.) om 
cal 
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cally 88 foot 3 the height from the ground to the t ſt boug 
81 foot this dimenſion taken from the proportion that a Gnomon 
bears to the ſhadow] there are three Arms broken off and gone, 
and eight very large ones yet remaining, which are very freſh and 
good Timber. : 

88 foot is 297 yards, which being in this caſe admitted 
for the diameter of a circle, the ſquare yards in that 
circumference will be 676 ferè; and then allowing 
three yards (as before) for a beaſt, leaves 225 beaſts, 
which may poſſibly ſtand under this Tree. 

But the Lords-0ak that ſtood in Rivelin was in diameter three 
yards, and twenty eight inches z and exceeded this in circumference 
three feet at one foot from the ground. 


Shire-Oak. 


Shire-Oak is a Tree ſtanding in the ground late Sir Tho. Hewets, , Homer 
about a mile from Worksopp-Park,, which drops into three $hires, ' 
Viz. Tork, Nottingham, and Derby, and the diſtance from bough- 
end to bough-end is ninety foot and thirty yards. 

This circumference will contain neer 707 ſquare- yards, 
ſufficient to ſhade 235 horſe. 
Thus for the accurate M. Halton. 


18. Being inform'd by a perſox of credit, that an Oał in Shef- 
field-Park, call'd the Ladies- Oak, fell'd, contain'd forty two Tum of 
Timber, which had Arms that held at leaſt four foot ſquare for ten 
yards in length; the Body fix foot of clear Timber : That in the 
{ame Park one might have choſen above 1000 Trees worth above 
6000 li. another 1000 worth 4000 li. & fic de ceteris To this 
M. Halton replies, That it might poſſibly be meant of the Lords- 
Oak already mention d to have grown in Rivelin : For now Rive- 
lin it {elf is totally deſtitute of that iſſue ſhe once might have glo- 
ried in of Oaks; there being only the Hall. parł adjoyning which 
keeps up with its number of Oaks. And as to the computation of 
1000 Trees formerly in Sheffield-Park, worth 6000 fi. it is believ d 
there were a thoxſand much above that value; fince in what is 
now inclos'd, it is evident touching 100, worth a thouſaxd poxnds. 
My worthy friend Leonard Pinchney Eſq. firſt Clerk of his Ma- 
jeſties Kitebin * whom J receiv d the firſt hints of many of 
theſe particulars) did aſſure me, that one Jobs Garland built a ve- 
ry handſome Barne containing five Baier, with Pax, PoiFs, Beams, 
Spars, &c. of one ſale Tree growing in Worksop-park, But theſe 
ſhall ſuffice, Lſhould never finiſh to purſue theſe In#axces th 
our once goodly Magazines of Timber for all uſes, growing in this 
our native Country, comparable (as I ſaid) to any we can produce 
of elder times 3 and that not only (though chiefly) for the encou- 
ragement of Planters , and Preſervers of one of the moſt excel- 
lent, and neceſſary Materials in the World for the benefit of Man; 
but to evince the continu'd vigor of Nature, and to reproach the 
want 
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want of Indxi7ry in this Age of ours; and (that we may return to 
the Argument of this large Chapter) to aſſert the procerity and ſta- 
ture of Trees from their very great Antiquity : For certainly if 
that be true, which is by divers affirmed concerning the £uercetum 
of Mambre, recorded by Euſebius to have continued till the time 
of Conſtantine the Great, we are not too prejudicately to cenſure 
what has been produc'd for the proofs of their Antiquity ; nor for 
my part do I much queſtion the Authorities: But let this ſuffice; 
what has been produc'd being only an hiſtorical ſpeculation, of 
more encourage ment haply then other aſe, but ſuch as x pertinent 
to the. ſubjeF under conſideration, as well as what I am about to 
add concerning the Texture and ſimilar parts of the bod y of Trees, 
which may alſo hold in ſbr#bs, and other lignous plants, becauſe 
it is both a curious and Rational account of their Anatomization, 
and worthy of the ſagacious Inquiry of that incomparably learned 
Perſon Di Goddard, as I find it entered amongſt other of thoſe 
precious Collections of this Illnſtriows Society. 

19. The Trunk or bough of a Tree being cut tranſverſely plain and 
ſmooth, ſheweth ſeveral Circles or Kings more or leſs Orbicular, 
according to the external figure, in ſome parallel proportion, one 
without the other, from the centre of the Food to the infide of the 
Bark, dividing the whole into ſo many circular ſpaces. Theſe 
Rings are more large, groſs, and diſtin in colour and ſubſtance in 
ſome kind of Trees, generally in ſuch as grow to a great bulk in a 
ſhort time, as Fir, Afþ,&c, ſmaller or leſs diſtinct in thoſe that 
either not at all or in a longer time grow great, as Quince, Holly, 
Box, Lignum-vite, Ebony, and the like pe, and hard 
wood; ſo that by the largeneſs or ſmallneſs of the Rings, the 
quickneſs or ſlowneſs of the growth of any Tree may perhaps at 
certainty be eſtimated. 

— are manifeſtly broader on the out ſide then on the 
other, ially the more outer, to a double proportion, or more; 
the inner being neer an equality. 

It is aſſerted, that the larger parts of theſe Ring are on the South 
and ſuuny (ide of the Tree (which is very rational and probable) 
inſomuch that by cutting a Tree tranſverſe, and drawing a diametre 
through the broadeſt and narroweſt parts of the Rings, a Meridian 
line may be deſcribed. | 

The outer ſpaces are generally narrower then the inner, not 
ny on their narrower fides, but alſo on their broader, compared 
with the ſame ſides of the inner Notwithſtanding which, they 
are for the moſt part, if not altogether, bigger upon the whole 
account. 

Of theſe ſpaces, the outer extremities in Fir, and the like woods, 
that have them larger and groſler, are more denſe, hard, and com- 
paſts the inner more ſoft and ſpungy; by which difference of 
ubſtance it is that the Ring themſelves come to be diſtinguiſhed. 
According as the bodies and boughs of Trees, or ſeveral parts 
of the ſame, are bigger or leſſer, 2 is the number as well as the 
breadth of the circular ſpaces greater or leſs; and the like accord- 
ing to the age, eſpecially the number. It 
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It is commonly and very probably aſſerted, That a Tree gains 


a nem one every year. In the body of a great 0ak, in the New-Fo- 
reſi, cut tranſverſly even (where many of the Trees are accounted 
tobe ſome hundreds of years old) three and four hundred have 
been diſtinguiſh'd. In a Fir- tree, which is ſaid to have juſt fo 
many rows of boughs about it as it is of years growth, there has 
been obſerved juſt one leſs immediately above one row, then im- 
mediately below: Hence ſome probable account may be given of 
the difference between the outer and the inner parts of the Rings, 
that the outermoſt being newly produced in the Summer, the ex- 
terior ſuperficies is condens d in the Winter, 

20. In the young branches and twigs of Trees there is a pith in 
the middle, which in ſome, as Afb, and eſpecially Elder, equals or 
exceeds in dimenſions the reſt of the ſubſtance, but waxes leſs as 
they _ bigger, and in the great boughs and trunk ſcarce is to be 
found : This gives way for the growth of the inward Rings, which 
at firſt were leſs then the outer (as may be ſeen in any ſhoot of the 
firſt year) and after grow thicker, being it (elf abſum'd, or per- 
haps converted into Wood ; as it is certain Cartilages or Griitles are 
into bones (in the bodies of Animals) from which to ſenſe they 
differ even as much as pith from Wood. 

Theſe Rings or ſpaces appearing upon tranſverſe Section (as the 
appear elliptical upon oblique, and ſtrait lines upon direct SeSion) 
are no other then the extremities of ſo many Integuments inveſting 
the whole Tree, and (perhaps) all the boughs that are of the ſame 
age with any of them, or older. 

In the growth of Trees Augmentation in all dimenfions is acqui- 
red, not only by Acceſſion of a new Integument yearly, but alſo by 
the Reception of nouriſhment into the Pores, and ſubſtance of the 
reſt, upon which they alſo become thicker ; not only thoſe to- 
wards the middle, but alſo the reſt, ina thriving Tree : Yet the 
principal growth is between the Bark and — by Acceſſion of a 
new Integument yearly, as hath been mentioned : Whence the cut- 
on of the Bark of any Tree or Bough round about will certainly 

ll it. 

The Bark of a Tree is diſtinguiſhed into Rings or Integuments 
no leſs then the'Wood, though much ſmaller or thinner, and there- 
fore not diſtinguiſhable except in the thick barks of great old 
Trees, and toward the inſide next the Wood; the outer parts dry- 
ing and breaking with innumerable fiſſures, growing wider and 
deeper, as the body of the Tree grows bigger, and mouldering 
away on the out fide. 

Though it cannot appear by reaſon of the continual decay of 
it upon the account aforeſaid z yet it is probable the Bark of a 
Tree hath had ſucceſſively as —— Integuments as the wood 3 and 
that it doth grow by acquiſition of a gem one yearly on the inſide, 
as the wood doth on the out · ſide; ſo that the chief way, and 
conveyance of nouriſhment to both the Wood and the Bark, is be- 
tween them both. 


The leaſt Bud appearing on the body of a Tree doth as it 
O were 


F ( ling. 
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were make perforation through the ſeveral Integuments to the 
middle, or very neer; which part is, as it were, a Root of the 
bough into the body of the Tree; and after becomes a knot, 
more hard then the other wood : And when it is larger, manifeſt- 
ly ſhewing it ſelf alſo to conſiſt of ſeveral Integuments, by the 
circles appearing in it, as in the body : more hard, probably ; 
becauſe ſtreightned in room for growth; as appears by its diſtend- 
ing, buckling, as it were, the Integuments of the wood about it; 
ſo implicating them the more; whence a kxotty piece of wood is 
ſo much harder to cleave. 

It is probable, that a Cience or Bud, upon Graffing, or Inocula- 
ting, doth, as it were, Root it ſelf into the ftockin the ſame manner 
as the branches, by producing a kind of knot. Thus far the ac- 
curate Doctor. 

20. Tothis might be ſubjoyn'd the vegetative motion of Plants, 
with the diagrams of the Jeſtite Kercher, where he diſcourſes of 
their ſtupendious Magretiſzrs, & c. could there any thing mate- 
rial be added to what has already been ſo ingeniouſly inquir'd in- 
to : therefore let us proceed to their Felling. 

21. It ſhould be in this ſtatus, vigour and perfection of Trees, 
that a Fel/izg ſhould be celebrated; fince whiles our Foods are 
growing it is pity, and indeed too ſoon 3 and when they are decay- 
ing, too late : Ido not pretend that a man (who has occaſion for 
an A obliged to attend ſo many ages ere he fell his Trees 
but I do by this infer, how highly neceſſary it were, that men 
ſhould perpetually be planting 3 that ſo poierity might have Trees 
fit for their ſervice of competent, that is, of a middle growth 
and age, which it is impoſſible they ſhould have, if we thus con- 
tinue to deſtroy our Woods, without this providential planting in 
their ſtead, and felling what we do cut down, with great diſcreti- 
on, and regard of the future. 

22, 2 as we ſhall perceive to decay are firſt to be 
picked out for the Ax; and then thoſe which are in their ſtate, or 
approaching to ĩt; but the very thriving, and manifeſtly impro- 
ving, indulg d as much as poſſible. 

23. The time of the year for this deſtructive work is not uſually 
till about the end of April (at which ſeaſon the bark does com- 
monly riſe freely) though the opinions and practice of men have 
been very different: Yitrwvins is for an Autumnal Fall; others adviſe 
December and January: Cato was of opinion Trees ſhould have firſt 
born their Fruit, or, at leaſt, not till full ripe, which agrees with 
that of the Architect: And though Timber «»barked be indeed 
more obnoxious to the Vorm, and to contract ſomewhat a dark- 
er hue (which is the reaſon ſo many have commended the ſeaſor 
when it will moſt freely ſtrip) yet were this to be rather conſi- 
der d for ſuch Trees as one would leave round, and unſquar d; 
ſince we finde the wilde Oak, and many other forts, fell d 
over late, and when the ſap begins to grow proud, to be ve 
ſubject to the worm; whereas being cut about mid - winter it neĩ- 


ther caſts, rifts, nor twines ; becauſe the cold of the winter does 
both 
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both dry, and conſolidate 3 whiles in ſpring, and when nt 
{o mr the virtue goes into the leaves and — — 
therefore were it for out Timber, ſome real Invention of Tanning 
without ſo much Bark (as the Honourable M* Charles Howard has 
moſt ingeniouſly offer d) were become univerſal, that Trees be- 
ing more early fell'd, the Timber might be better ſeaſor'd and 
condition d for its various Vſes, But as the cuſtom is, men have 
now time to fell their woods, even from mid-winter to the ſpring z 
but never any after the Summer Solſtice. 

24. Then for the Age of the Moor, it has religioufly been ob- 
ſerv d and that Dianas preſidency in Sylvis was not ſo much ce- 
lebrated to credit the fidlion of the Poets ; as for the dominion 
of that moiſt Planet, and her influence over Timber : For my 
part, [am not ſo much inclin'd to theſe Criticiſms, that I ſhould al- 
together govern a Felling at the pleaſure of this mutable Lady; 
however there is doubtleſs ſome regard to be had, 


Nec fruſtra ſignorum obit us ſpeculamur & ort we. 


The old Rules are theſe: 

Fell in the — or four days after con jundtiom of the two 
great Luminaries; ſome the laſt quarter of it; or (as Pliny ) in the 
very article of the change, if poſſible; which hapni ith he) 
in the laſt day of the Winter Solſtice, that Timber will prove in- 
mortal: At leaſt ſhould it be from the twentieth to the thirtieth day, 
according to Columel/a : Cato four days after the Full, as far bet- 
ter for the growth: But all vizziniows Trees ſilente Lund; ſuch as 
Sallies , Birch, Poplar, &c. Vegetize for Ship-timber , from the 
15th, to the 25th, the Aoonas before; but never during the r- 
creaſe, T rees — then moſt abounding with moiſture, which is 
the only ſource of putrifaction. 

25. Then for the Temper, and time of day : The wind-low, 
neither Eaſ nor Hel; neither in froity, wet or dewy weather; 
and therefore never in a Fore-noone. Laſtly; touching the ſþe- 
cies 3 Fell Fir when it begins to ſpring 5 not only becauſe it will 
then beſt quit its coat and ſtrip 3 but for that they hold it will ne- 
ver decay in water; which howſoever Theophraitus deduce from 
the old Bridge made of this material over a certain River in 
Arcadia, cut in this Jaſon; hardly ſufficient to ſatisſie our inquiry. 

26. Previous to this work of Felling is the advice of our 
Country-man Markham, and it is not to be rejected: Survey 
(ſaith he) your Woods as they ſtand immediately after Chriit mes, 
and then divide the ſpecies in your mind; (I add, rather in ſome 
Note Book, or Tablets) and conſider for what purpoſes every ſe- 
veral kind is moſt »ſeful : After this, reckon the bad and good to- 
gether, ſo as one may put off the other, without being torc'd to 
glean your Woods of all your beſt Timber. This done (or before) 
you ſhall acquaint yourſelf with the marketable prices of the Coun- 
try where your F ell is made, and that of the ſeveral ſorts; as what 
ſo many inches, or foot ſquare and long, is worth for the ſeveral im- 
ployments : What planks f what other ſcantlings for ſo many 

O 2 Spoaks, 
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Spoaks, Naves, Rings, Pales, Spars, &c. allowing the waite for 
the charges of Felling, & c. all which you ſhall compute with greater 
certainty, if you have leiſure, and will take the pains to examine 
ſome of the Trees either by your own Fathom; or (moreaccurate- 
ly)by girting it about with a ſtring, and fo _—_— it to the 
Good, c. by which means = may givea heer : or, you 
may mark ſuch as you intend to fell; and then begin your ſale 
about Candlemas till the Spring; before which you muſt not (ac- 
cording as our Cuſtom is) lay the Ax to the Root; though ſome, 
for particular imployments, as for Timber to make Plows, Carts, 
Axel-trees, Naves, Harrows, and the like Hwbandry-tools, do fre- 
quently cut in 0Fober. g 

Being now entering with your Vorkmen, one of the firſt, and 
moſt principal things is, the skilful dis branching of the Boal of all 
ſuch Arms and Limbs as may endanger it in the Fall, wherein 
much forecaſt and skill is requir'd of the Food-man; fo many ex- 
cellent Trees being utterly ſpoiled for want of this only confidera- 
tion : And therefore in arms of Timber which are very great, 
chop a nick under it cloſe to the Boal, ſo meeting it with the 
down-right ſtrokes, it will be cut without ſplicing. 

27. Some there are who cut a kerfe round the body, almoſt to 
the very pitch, or heart, and fo let it remain a while 5 by this 
means to drain away the moiſture, which will diſtill out of the 
wounded Yezrs, and is chiefly good for the moi ſter ſort of Trees: 
And in this work the very Ax will well tell you the difference of 
the Sex ʒ the Male being ſo much harder, and browner then the 
Female : But here (and wherever we ſpeak thus of Plants ) you are 
to underſtand the analog ical, not proper diſtinction. Fell as cloſe to 
the ground as poſſible may be, if you defign a renaſcency from the 
roots; unleſs you will grub for a total defirution” or the: uſe of 
that part we have already mention'd, fo far ſuperiour in good- 
neſs to what is more remote from the Root. Some are of opini- 
on, that the ſecdling Oak ſhould never be cut to improve his Boal; 
becauſe, ſay they, it produces a reddiſh wood not ſo acceptable 
to the Vor man; and that the Tree which grows on the head of 
his Mother does ſeldom prove good Timber : It is obſerv'd, indeed, 
that one foot of Timber neer the Root (which is the proper kerfe, 
or cutting place) is worth three farther off : And haply, 2 
ceſſor is more apt to be tender, then what was cut off to give it 
place; but let this be inquir'd into at leiſure, 

28. When your Tree is thus proſtrate, ſtrip off the Bark; and 
ſet it ſo as it may beſt dry; then cleanſe the Boal of the Branches 
which were left, and ſaw it into lengths for the ſquaring, to which 
belongs the Meaſure, and Girth (as our Work-men call it) which T 
refer to the Buyer, and to many ſubſidiary Books lately printed, 
wherein ĩt is taught by a very familiar and eaſie Method: A Tun 
of Timber is forty ſolid feet, a load fifty. 

29. If you are to remove your Timber, let the Dew be firſt off, 
and the Sonth- wind blow before you draw it: Neither ſhould you 
by any means put it to uſe for three, or four moneths after, unleſs 
great 
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great neceſſity urge you, as it did Duilias, who in the Punic War 
Pail his Fleet of Timber before it was ſeaſon d, being not above 
two moneths from the very Felling to the Launching : and as 
were alſo thoſe Navies of Hiero after forty days; and 2 of Sci- 
pio, in the third Cart hagineun War, from the very Foreſt᷑ to the Sea. 
July is oa time for bringing home your fell d Timber. 

30. To make excellent Boards and Plans, tis the ad vice of 
ſome, you ſhould Bark your Trees in a fit ſeaſon, and fo let them 
ſtand naked a full year before the felling ; and in ſome caſes, and 
grounds, it may be profitable : But let theſe, with what has been 
already ſaid in the foregoing Chapters of the ſeveral kinds, ſuffice 
for this Article - I ſhall add one Advertiſement of Caution to thoſe 
Noble perſaus, and others who have Groves and Trees of orna- 
ment neer their houſes, and in their Gardens in London, and the 
Circle of it ; eſpecially q if they be of great ſtatwre , and well 
grown; ſuch as are the Groves in the ſeveral Inns of Court; nay, 
even that (comparatively, new Plantation) in my Lord of Bed- 
fords Garden, &c. and wherever they ſtand in the more interiour 
parts of the City; that they be not over haſty, or by any means 
perſwaded to.cut down any of their old Trees, upon hope of new, 
more flouriſhing Plantation; thickning, or repairing deformi- 
ties 3 becauſe they grow ſo well when firſt they were ſet : It isto 
be conſider d how exceedingly that pernicious ſmoak of the Sea-coal 
is increas'd in and about Londoz fince they were firſt planted, and 
the buildings environing them, and incloſing it in amongſt them, 
which does ſo univerſally contaminate the Air, that what Planta- 
tions of Trees (hall be now begun in any of thoſe places will have 
much ado, great difficulty, and require a long time, to be brought 
to any tolerable perfection: Therefore let them make much of 
what they have; and though I diſcourage none, yer I can animate 

none to cut down the old. | 


ee —_— 
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CHAP. XXX. 
Of Timber the Seaſoning and Ules, and of Fuel. 


E have before ſpoken concerning ſome preparations of ; 
V ſtanding Trees deſign d for 7 ;wber, by a 12— diſ- * 
barking, and the ſeaſons of drawing, and uſing it. 
I. Lay up your Timber very dry, in an airy place (yet out of 
the Wind or Sun) and not ſtanding upright, but lying along one 
Piece upon another, interpoſing ſome ſhort blocks between them, 
to preſerve them from a certain mouldineß which they uſually 
contract while they ſweat, and which frequently produces a kind 
of Igor, eſpecially if there be any ſappy parts remaining. 
2. Some there are yet, who keep their Timber as moiſt as they 
can, by ſabmergizg it in Water, where they let it imbibe to hinder 
the 
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the cleaving; and this is good in Fir, both for the better ſtripping 
and ſeaſoning. 

3. Some again commend Buryings in the Earth ; others in 
heat; and there be ſeaſonings of the Fire, as for the ſcorching 
and hardning of Piles which are to ſtand either in the water, or 
the earth: Thus do all the Elements contribute to the Art of 
Seaſoning. 

4. And yet even the greeneſt Timber is ſometimes deſirable for 
ſach as Carve and Turn; but it choaks the teeth off our Saws; and 
for Doors, Windows, Floors, and other cloſe Works, it is altogether 
to be rejected 3 eſpecially where Walnxt-tree is the material, which 
will be ſure to ſhrink : Therefore it is beſt to chuſe ſuch as is of 
two or three years ſeaſoning, and that is neither moiſt nor over- 
dry ; the mean is beſt, Sir Hugh Plat informs us that the Veneti- 
ans uſe to burn and ſcorch their Timber in a flaming fire; continu- 
ally turning it round with an Ezgine, till they have gotten upon 
it an hard, black, coaly cruſtzand the ſecret carries with it great pro- 
bability 3 for that the wood is brought by it toſuch a hardneſs and 
drineſs, at cùm omnis putrifa#io incipiat ab humido, nor earth nor 
water can penetrate it; I my ſelf remembring to have ſeen Char- 
coals dug out of the ground amongſt the ruines of ancient build- 
ings, which have in all probability lain cover'd with earth above 
1500 years. 

5. Timber which is cleft is nothing ſo obnoxious to rift and 
cleave'as what is hewn ; nor that which is ſquar'd , as what is 
round; and therefore where uſe is to be made of huge and maſſie 
Columns, let them be boared through from end to end; it is an ex- 
cellent preſervative from ſplitting, and not #=-philoſophical; though 
to cure this accident, the rubbing them over with a wax-cloath is 
good, Painters Putty, & c. or before it be converted, the ſmeari 
the Timber over with Com- dung, which prevents the effects both o 
Sun and Air upon it, if of neceſſity it muſt lye expos d: But be- 
ſides the former remedies I find thzs for the cloſing of the chops 
and clefts of green Timber, to anoint and ſupple it with the fat of 


powder d-beef-broth, with which it muſt be well ſoak d, the chaſmr's 


fill'd with ſpunges dipt into it; this to be twice done over: Some 
Carpenters make uſe of greaſe and ſaw-duſt mingled z but the firſt is 
ſo good a way (ſays my Author) that I have ſeen Wind-ſhock:tim- 
ber ſo exquilitely cloſed, as not to be diſcerned where the defects 
were: This muſt beus'd when the Timber is green : Finally, 

6. I muſt not omitto take notice of the coating of Timber in 
Work, us'd by the Hollanders for the preſervation of their Gates, 
Port-cullis's, Draw-bridges, Sluces, and other huge Beams and Con- 
tignations of Timber expos'd to the Sun, and perpetual injuries of 
the Feather, by a certain mixture of Pitch and Tar, upon which 
they ſtrew ſmall pieces of Cockle and other ſhells, beaten almoſt to 
powder, and mingled with Sea-ſand, which incruſts and arms it 
after an incredible manner againſt all theſe aſſaults and foreign 
invaders. 

7, For all uſes that Timber is eſteem'd the beſt which is the 
moſt 
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moſt light, without 4yots, yet firm, and free from ſap"; which is 
that fatty, whiter, and ſofter part, call'd by the Ancients Alburnum, 
which you are diligently to hew away : You ſhall perceive ſome 
which has a ſpiral convolution of the veixs ; but it is a vice pro- 
ceeding from the ſeverity of unſeaſonable Winters, and defect of 
good nutriment. 

8. Moreover, it is expedient that you know which is the Grain 
and which are the Veins in Timber 3 becauſe of the difficulty of 
working againſt it: Thole therefore be the veins which grow 
largeſt, and are ſofter for the benefit of cleaving and hewing 3 
that the Grain which runs in waves, and makes the divers and 
beautiful chamfers which ſome woods abound in to admiration. 
The Grain of Beech runs two contrary ways, and is therefore to be 
wrought —7 

9. For the place of growth, that Timber is eſteem'd beſt which 
grows molt in the Sur, and ona dry and hale ground; The Climate 
contributes much to its quality, and the Nort ſituation is pre- 
ferr d to the reſt of the quarters ; ſo as that which grew in Tuſcany 
was of old thought better then that of the Venetian fide; and 
Trees of the wilker kind, and barren, then the over much culti- 
vated, and great bearers : but of this already. 

10. To omit nothing, Authors have ſumm d up the #atures of 
Timber 3 as the hardeſt Ebeny, Box, Larch, Lotus, Terebinth, 
Eugh, &c. which are beſt to receive poliſbing ; and for this Lin-ſeed, 
or the ſweeter Nut · l does the effect beſt : Pliny gives us the Re- 
ceipt, with a decoCtion of Walxut-ſbales, and certain wild-pears : 
Next to thele, Oał for Ships, and Houſes; Cornel, Holly, - for 
Pins, Wedges, &c. Cheß-nut, Horn-beam , Poplar, &c. Then for 
Bucklers, and Targets, were commended the more ſoft and moiſt ; 
becauſe apt to cloſe, ſwell, and make up their wounds again; ſuch 
as Willow, Lime, Birch, Alder, Elder, Afb, Poplar, &c. 

The Robur, or Wild-oak, Timber, belt to ſtand i» ground; the 
Quercus without. 

Pines, Pitch, Alder and Elm, are excellent to make Pumps and 
conduit · pipes, and for all Water-works, &c. Fir for Beams, Bolts, 
Bars; being tough, and not ſo apt to break as the hardeſt 04k - In 
ſum, the more odoriferonus Trees are the more durable and 
laſting. 

I 8 We did, in Chap. 21. mention certain Subterranean Trees, 
which Me Cambden ſuppoſes grew altogether under the ground: 
And truly, it did appear a very — to me, till I both ſaw 
and diligently examin'd that piece (Plank, Itone, or both ſhall I 
name it) of Lignum foſſile taken out of a certain @uarry thereof 
at Aqua Sparta not far from Rome, and ſent to the moſt incompa- 
rably learn'd D Eat, by that obliging Virtuoſo Cavalier dal Pozzo. 
He that ſhall examine the hardref, and feel the — of it, 
linking in water, Oc. will eaſily take it for a ſtone; but he that 
ſhall behold its grain, fo —— undulated, and varied, toge- 
ther with its colour, manner of hewing, chips, and other molt per- 


tet reſemblances, will never ſeruple to pronounce it arrant wood. 
Signor 
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Signor Stelluti (an Italian )has publiſh'd a whole Treatiſe expreſ- 


| 2 to deſcribe this great curioſitʒ: But, whiles others have Philo- 
op 


hiz'd according to their manner upon theſe extraordinary Con- 
cretions;, ſee what the moſt induſtrious, and knowing M. Hook, 
Curator of this Royal Society, has with no leſs Reaſon, but more 
ſuccinctneſs, obſerv'd from a late Microſcopical Examen of another 
piece of petriſ d- wood; the Deſcription, and Ingenuity whereof 
cannot but gratifie the Curious, who will by this. Inſkaxce, not on- 
ly be inſtructed how to make Inquiries upon the like occaſions ; 
but ſee alſo with what accuratenef the. Society conſtantly pro- 
ceeds in all their Indagations, and Experiments; and with what 
Candor they relate, and communicate them. 

12. © It reſembl'd Food, in that 

< Firſt, all the parts of the petrifi*d ſubſtance ſeem d not at all 
ce diſlocated, or alter d from their natural poſition whiles they 
© were wood; but the whole piece retain'd the exact ſhape of 
* wood, having many of the conſpicuous pores of wood ſtill re- 
* maining pores, and ſhewing a manifeſt difference viſible — 
ce between the grain of the wood and that of the Bark; eſpecially, 
* when any (ide of it was cut ſmooth and polite 3 for then it ap- 
< pear'd to have a very lovely grain, like that of ſome curious 
* cloſe wood. 

* Next (it reſembled wood) in that all the ſmaller and (if fol 
© may call thoſe which are only to be ſeen by a — glaſs) mi- 
© croſcopicat pores of it, appear (both when the ſubſtance is cut and 
© poliſh'd tramſverſiy, and parallel to the pores) perfectly like the 
* Microſcopical pores of ſeveral kinds of wood, retaining both the 
* ſhape, and polition of ſuch pores. 

© It was differing from wood. 

* Firſt, in weight, being to common water, as 3z to 1. where- 
© as there are few of our Exgliſh woods that, when dry, are found 
© to be full as heavy as water. 

ce Secondly , in hardneſs, being very neer as hard as a 
Flint, and in ſome places of it alle reſembling the grain of a 
Flint: it would very readily cut Glaf, and would not without 
< difficulty (eſpecially in ſome parts of it) be ſcratch'd by a black 
hard Flint: it would alſo as readily ſtrike fire againſt a Steel, as 
< alſo againſt a Flint. 

* Thirdly, In the cloſeneſs of it; for, though all the micro- 
© ſcopical pores of the wood were very conſpicuous in one poſition, 
yet by altering that poſition of the poliſh'd ſurface to the light, 
**1t alſo was manifeſt that thoſe pores appear d darker then the 
** reſt of the body, only becauſe they were fill'd up with a more 
* duſky ſubſtance, and not becauſe they were hollow. 

* Fourthly, in that it would not burn in the Fire; nay, though 
el kept it a good while red-hot in the flame of a Lamp, very in- 
* tenlly caſt on it by a blaſt through a ſmall pipe; yet it ſeem' d 
** not at all to have diminiſh'd. its extenſion 3 but only I found it 
to have chang'd its colour, and to have put on a more dark, and 
* duſky brown hue. Nor could I perceive that thoſe 2 — 

*lcem 
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© ſeem d to have been Wood at firſt, were any thing waſted, but 
© the parts appear d as ſolid, and cloſe, as before. It was farther 
© obſervable alſo, that as it did not conſume like wood; fo neither 
* did it crack and fly like a Flint, or ſuch like hard tone 3 nor was 
*;r long before it appeared red hot. 

< Fitrly, in its diſfolubleneſs ; for putting ſome drops of diſtil- 
© ed Vinegar upon the ſtone, I found it preſently to yield very 
© many bubbles, juſt like thoſe which may be ry Hue in ſpirit of 
© Vinegar when it corrodes Coral; though I gueſs many of thoſe 
© bxbbles proceeded from the ſmall parcels of Air, which were 
© driven out of the pores of this petri d ſubſtance, by the inſinu- 
© ating liquid en uu. 

© $ixthly, in its Rigidnef,, and friability 3 being not at all flexi- 
& ble, but brittle like a Flint; inſomuch that with one knock of a 
© Hammer I broke off a ſmall piece of it, and with the ſame ham- 
© mer quickly beat it to pretty fine powder upon an Anvil. 

e Seventhly, it ſeem'd alſo very differing from wood to the 
© touch, feeling more cold then wood uſually does, and much like 
© other cloſe Stores and Minerals. 

© The Reaſons of all which Phenomone ſeem to be. 

© That thispetriffd wood having lain in ſome place where it was 
© well ſoaked with petrifying water (that is, ſuch a water as is well 
©* ;mpregnated with ſtony and earthy particles) did by degrees ſe- 
© parate, by ſtraining and filtration, or perhaps by precipitation, 
© co-hefion or co-agulation, abundance of ſtony particles from that 
* permeating water, which ſtony particles having, by means of the 
* duid Vehicle, convey d themſelves not only into the wzcroſcopi- 
© cal pores, and perfectly ſtop d up them; but allo into the pores, 
© which may perhaps be even in that part of the Wood which 
through the wicroſcope appears moſt folid z do thereby fo aug- 
© ment the weight of the wood, as to make it above three times 
© heavier then water, and perhaps fix times as heavy as it was 
© when wood : next, they hereby ſo lock up and fetter the parts 
© of the wood, that the fire cannot eaſily make them fly away, but 
the action of the Fire upon them is only able to Char thoſe parts, 
ce as it were, like as a piece of wood if it be eloſed very faſt up in 
ce clay, and kept a good while red-hot in the fire , will by the heat 
te of the fire be.charr'd, and not conſum d; which may perhaps 
* be the Reaſon why the petrifi d ſubſtance appear d of a blakiſh 
© brown colour after it had been burnt. By this intruſion of the 
© petrifi d particles it alſo becomes hard, and friable 3, for the 
© ſmaller pores of the wood being perfectly ſtuffed up with theſe 
* ſtony particles, the particles of the wood have few, or no pores 
* in which they can reſide, and conſequently, no flexion or yield- 
© ing can be caus d in ſuch a ſabiFance. The remaining particles 
© likewiſe of the wood among the ſtory particles may keep them 
* from cracking and flying, as they do in a Flint. 

Finally, for the uſe of our Chimneys, and maintenance of fire, 
the plenty of wood for Fuel, rather then the quali:y is to be looked 


after; and yet are there ſome greatly to be preferr'd before 
P others, 
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others, as harder, langer-laiting, better heating, and cheerfully 
burning; for which we have commended the Afb, &c. in the 
— 2 Paragraphs, and to which I pretend not here to add 
much, for the avoiding repetitions ; though even an HifFory of 
the beſt way of Charking would not miſ-become this Diſcourſe, 
But in this penury of that dear Commodity, to incite all ingenious 

rſons, ſtudious of the benefit of their Country, to think of ways 
— our Woods may be preſerved, by all manner of Arts which 
may prolong the laſting of our Fel, I would give the beſt encou- 
ragements. Thoſe that ſhall ſeriouſly conſider the intolerable mi- 
ſery of the poor Cauchi, the then inhabitants of the Low-Conmnries 
delerib d by Pliny, lib. 16. cap. I. (how opulent ſoever their late In- 
duſiry has render d them) for want only of wood for Fuel, will have 
reaſon to deplore the exceſſive decay of our former ſtore of that 
uſeful Commodity; and by what ſhifts our Neighbours the Hol- 
landers do yet repair that defect, be invited to exerciſe their inge- 
nuity : For beſides the Dung of Beaits, and the Turf for their 
Chimneys, they make uſe of Stoves both portable, and ſtanding 3 
and truly the more frequent uſe of thoſe Izvertions in our great, 
waſting Cities (as the cuſtom is through all Germany) as alſo of 
thoſenew, and excellent O n invented by D. Keffler, for the in- 
comparably baking of Bread, &c. would be an extraordinary ex- 
pedient of huſbanding our Fuel; as well as the right mingling, 
and making up of Char- coal duſt, and loam, as tis hinted to us 
by Sir Hugh Plat, and is generally us d in Maſtricht and the 
Country about it; then which there is not a more ſweet, laſting 
and beautiful Fuel; The manner of it is thus: 

4. Take about one third part of the ſmalleſt of any Coal, Pit, 
Sea or Char-coal ; and commix them very well with loam (where- 
of there is in ſome places to be found a fort ſomewhat combuſti- 
ble) make theſe up into halle, as big as an ordinary Cannon- bullet, 
or ſomewhat bigger; or it you will in any other form, like brick- 
bats, &Ʒc. expoſe theſe in the air till they are throughly dry; they 
will be built into the moſt orderly fires you can imagine, burn 
very clear, givea wonderful heat, and continue a very long time. 

Two or three ſhort Billets cover'd with Char-coal laſt much 
longer, and with more life, then twice the quantity by it ſelf, 
whether Char- coal alone, or Billet; and the Billets under the 
Char-coal being undiſturb'd, will melt as it were into Char-coals of 
ſuch a laſting jy 

If Small. coalt be ſpread over the Char-coal, where you burn it 
alone, twill bind it to longer continuance 3 and yet more, if the 
Small-coal be made of the roots of Thornes, Briers and Brambles. 
Conſult L.Bacon, Exp.775. 

The Sea-weed which comes in our Oyſter-barrels laid under 
Nem- Caſtle- coal to kindle it (as the uſe is in ſome places) will (as I 
am inform'd) make it out-laſt two great fires of {imple coals, and 
maintain a glowing luculent heat without waſte : It was not try d 
by my Friend, what it would do as to Fuel burnt by it ſelf; 
but, that it adds much life, continuance and aid, to our fallen Sea- 
coal 
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coal fuel; and if the main Ocean ſhould afford Fuel, (as the Ber- 
nacles and Soland-Geeſe are ſaid to do in ſome parts of Scotland 
with the very ſticks of their Nei#s) we in theſe Iſes may thank our 
ſelves if we be not warm: Theſe few particulars I have but men- 
* tion'd to animate Improvements, and ingenious Attempts of de- 
tecting more cheap, and uſeful proceſſes, for ways of Charking-coals, 
Peat, and the like fuliginow materials; as the accompliſh'd 
M. Boyle has intimated to us in the Fift of thoſe his precious Eſſays 
concerning the »ſefulnefs of Natural Philoſophy, Part 2. cap. 7. &c. 
to which I refer the curious. 

6, By the Preamble of the Statute 7, Ed. 6. one may perceive 
(the Meaſures compar'd) how plentiful Fuel was in the time of 
Edward the 4th to what it was in the Reigns of his Sncceſſors : 
This ſuggeſted a review of Sizes, and a reformation of Abuſes z 
in which it was Ezaded, that every Sack of Coals ſhould contain 
four Buſbels : Every Taleſhide to be 2 foot long, beſides the carf ʒ 
and if nam d of one, marked one, to contain 16 inches circumfe- 
rence, within a foot of the middle: If of two marks, 23 inches ; 
of 3. 28. of 4. 35 3 of 5.38. inches about, and ſo proportionably. 

6. Billets were to be of three foot, and four inches in length : 
the ſingle to be 17 inches and an half about; and every Billet of 
one cab (as they term the mark) to be ten inches about: of two 
caſt, fourteen inches, and to be marked (unleſs for the private 
uſe of the Owner) within fix inches of the middle : of one caſt 
within four inches of the end, ec. 

Every bound Fagot ſhould be three foot long; the band twenty 
four inches circumference, beſides the knot. 

In the 43. Eliz. the ſame Statute (which before only concern'd 
London and its Suburbs) was made more univerſal; and that of 
Edw, 6. explain'd with this addition: For ſuch Taleſbides as were 
of neceſſity to be made of cleft-wood, if of one mark, and half 
round, to be 19 inches about; ifquarter-cleft, 18 inches >: Mark- 
ed two, being round it ſhall be 23 inches compals : half-· round 27: 
quarter-cleft 26 : marked three, round 28 : halt-round 33 : quar- 
ter-cleft 32: marked four, being round 33 inches about: half- 
round 39: quarter-cleft 38: marked five round, 39 inches about: 
half-round 44: quarter-cleft 43: the meaſure to be taken within 
half a foot of middle of the length mention'd in the former Statute. 

Then for the Billet every one nam'd a ſingle 3 being round to 
have 7 inches + circumference ;, but no ſingle to be made of cleft 
wood: If marked one, and round, to contain 11 inches compals : 
if half: round 13: quarter-cleft 123. 

If marked two, being round, to contain 16 inches : halt- 
round 19 : quarter-cleft 18; : the length as in the Statute of 
King Ed. 6. F R 

7. Fagots to be every ſtick of three foot in | „ Excepti 
only one {tick of one 2 long, to — and — the binding 
of it: This to prevent the abuſe (too much practis d) of — 
the middle part, and ends with traſh, and ſhort ſticks, whi 
had been omitted in the former * concerning this and — 

2 the 
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the dimenſions of wood in the Stack, ſee Chap. 27. to direct the 
le inſtructed Purchaſer : and I bave been the more particular 
upon this occaſions becauſe then our Fuel bought in Billet by the 
Notch (as they call it in Landon) there is nothing more deceitful ; 
for by the vile iniquity of ſome Wretches, marking the Billets as 
— — to the Wharf, Gentlemen are egregioully cheated. I 
produce an inſtance of a Friend of mine (and a Member of 

this Society) for which the Food-monger has little cauſe to brag 
fince he never durſt come at him, or challenge his — 
the Commodity he bought; becauſe he durſt not ſtand to the 


meaſure. 

— I will now deſcribe to you the Myſtery of Charking 
(whereof ſomething was but touch d in the Proceſ of extracting 
Tar out of the Pixes ) as I receiv'd it from a moſt induſtrious perſon, 
and ſo conclude the Chapter. 

There is made of Char- coal uſually three ſorts, viz. one for 
the Iron-works, a ſecond for Gun- pomder, and a third for London 
and the Court, beſides Small- coals, of which we ſhall alſo ſpeak in 
its due place. 

We will begin with that ſort which is us'd for the Jron- works, 
becauſe the reſt are made much after the ſame manner, and with 
very little difterence. 

he beſt Wood for this is good Oak, cut into lengths of three foot, 
as they fize it for the Stack This is better then the Cord-wood, 
though of a larger meaſure, and much us'd in Suſſex. 

The wood cut, and ſet in ftacks ready for the Coaling ; chuſe 
out ſome level place in the Copſe, the moſt free from ſtubs, &c. 
to make the Hearth on: In the midſt of this area drive down a 
ſtake for your Centre, and with a pole, having a ring faſtn'd to one 
of the extreams (or elſe with a Cord put over the centre) deſcribe 
a Circumference from twenty, or more feet ſemidiameter, accor- 
ding to the quantity of your wood deſign'd for coaling, which be- 
ing neer may conveniently be charked in that Hearth ; and 
which at one time may be 12, 16, 20, 24, even to 30 ſtack - If 
x2 therefore be the — you will coal, a Circle whoſe diame- 
ter is 24 foot, will ſuffice for the Hearth ; If 20 ſtack, a diameter 
of 32 foots ; If 30, 40 foot, and fo proportionably. 

Having thus marked out the ground, with Mattocks,haws and fit 
Inſtruments, bere it of the Turf, and of all other combuſtible ſtuft 
whatſoever, which you are to rake up towards the Peripherie, or 
out · ſide of the circumference, for an »ſe to be afterwards made of 
it ; plaining, and levelling the ground within the circle This 
done, the wood is to be brought | the neereſt parts where it is 

fac d, in whee-barrows; and firſt the ſmalleſt of it plac'd at the 

utmoſt limit, or very margent of the Hearth, where it is to be ſet 
* as it lay in the ſtack; the biggeſt of the wood pitch, 
or ſet up on end round about againſt 2 and all this 
within the circle, till you come within five, or fix foot of the cen- 
tre; at which diſtance you ſhall begin to ſet the wood in a Trian- 
galar form (as in Fig. 2. A) till it come to be three foot _— 
g Again 
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Againſt this again place your greater wood almoſt cular, 
reducing it from the triangular to a circular form, till being come 
within a yard of the centre you may pile the wood long-ways, as 
it lay in the ſtack, being careful that the ends of the wood do not 
touch the Pole, which muſt now be erected in the centre, nine foot 
in beight, that ſo there may remain a round hole, which is to be 
form'd in working up the ſtack-wood, for a tunnel, and the] more 
commodious firing of the pit, as they call it. This provided for, 
go on to pile, and ſet your wood upright to the other, as before; 
till having gain d a yard more, you lay it long-ways again as was 
ſhew'd : And thus continue the work, ſtill enterchanging the po- 
ftion of the wood till the whole Area of the Hearth and Circle be 
fill d, and pil'd up at theleaſt eight foot high, and ſo drawn i by 
d in piling, that it reſemble the form of a copped brown Houſ- 
2 , filling all inequalities with the ſmaller trunchion: till it 
lye very cloſe, and be perfectly, and evenly —— This done, 
then take ſtraw, haume or ferne, and lay it on the out- ſide of the 
bottom of the heap or wood, to keep the next cover from falling 
amongſt the ſticks : Upon this put on the turf, and caſt on the 
duſt and rubbiſh which was grubb d and raked up at the making 
of the Hearth, and reſerved neer the circle of it; with this cover 
the whole heap of wood to the very top of the pit, or tunnel, to a 
reaſonable and competent thickneſs beaten cloſe and even, that ſo 
the fire may not vert but in the places where you intend itz and 
if in preparing the Hearth, at firſt, there did not riſe ſufficient turf 
and _ for this work,ſupply it from ſome convenient place neer 
to your Heap: There be who cover this again with a ſandy, or finer 
mould, which if it cloſe well need not be above an inch or two 
thick: This done, provide a Screene, by making light hurdles 
with ſlits, rods, and ſtram of a competent thickneſs, to keep of the 
wind; and broad, and high enough to defend an oppoſite fide to 
the very top of your pit, being eight or nine foot; and fo as to 
be eaſily remov'd as need ſhall require for the luing of your pit. 
When now all is in this poſture, and the wood well rang d, and 
clos'd, as has been directed, ſet fire to your heap : But firſt, you 
mult provide you of a Ladder to . the top of your pi# - this 
they uſually make of a curved Tiller fit to apply to the convex 
ſhape of the heap, and cut it full of notches for the more com- 
modious ſetting their feet whiles they govern the fire above; 
therefore now they pull up, and take away the ſtake which was 
erected at the centre to guide the building of the pile, and cavity 
of the Junnel. This done, put in a quantity of Char-coals (about 
a peck )) and let them fall to the bottom of the Hearth; upon them 
caſt in coals that are fully kindled; and when thoſe which were 
firſt put in are beginning to ſink, throw in more fuel; and fo, from 
time to time, till the Coals have univerſally taken fire ap to the top: 
Then cnt an ample, and reaſonable thick turf, and clap it over 
the hole, or Month of the Tunnel, ſtopping it as cloſe as may be 
with ſome of the former duſt and ru bilh. Laſtly , with the 


handles of your Rakers, or the like, you muſt make Yex#-boles, or 
Regiiters 
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Regi ſters (as our Chymiits would name them) through the ſtuff 
which covers your heap to the very wood, theſe in ranges vf two 
or three foot Altance quite round within a foot (or thereabout) 
of the top, though ſome begin them at the bottom: A day after 
— another row of holes a foot and half beneath the former; 
and ſo more, till they arrive to the ground, as occaſion requires, 
Note, that as the Pit does coal and fink towards the centre, it is 
continually to be fed with ſhort, and fitting wood, that no part 
remain unfir ds and if it charks faſter at one part then at ano- 
ther, there cloſe up the vent-boles, and open them where need is: 


+ Apit will in this manner be burning off, and Charkzng, five, or fix 


days, and as it coals the ſaroak from thick and groſs clouds will 
row more blew, and livid, and the whole mals fink according- 
; ſo as by theſe indications you may the better know how to 
op, and govern your ſpiracles. Twoor three days it will only 
require for cooling, which (the verts being ſtopp'd) they aſſiſt, 


| by taking now off the outward covering with a Rabil or Rubber; 


but this not for above the ſpace of one yard breadth at a time; and 
firſt they remove the courſeſt, and groſſeſt of it, throwing the 
finer over the heap again, that ſo it may neither cool too haſtily, 
nor endanger the burning and reducing all to Aſbes, ſhould the 
whole pit be uncover d and expos d to the air at once; therefore 
they open it thus round by degrees. 

When now by all the former Symptoms you judge it fully 
chark'd, you may begin to draw; that is, to take out the Coal, 
firſt round the bottom, by which means the Coals, Rubbiſb and 
Duſt ſinking and falling in together may choak, and extinguiſh 
the fire. 

= Coals ſufficiently cool d, with a very long-tooth'd Rake, 
and a Vann, you may load them into the Coal-wains, which are 
made cloſe with boards, purpoſely to carry them to Market : Ot 
theſe Coals the groſſer fort are commonly reſerv d for the Forges, 
and Tron-works, the middling and ſmoother put up in ſacks and 
carried by the Colliers to London and the adjacent Towns 3 thoſe 
which are chark'dof the roots, if pick d out, are accounted beſt 
for Chymical fires, and where a laſting, and extraordinary 4 is 
requir'd. 

9. Coal for the Powder-mills is made of Alder- wood (but Lime- 
tree were much better had we it in that plenty as we eaſily might) 
cut, ſtacł d, and ſet on the Hearth like the former: But firſt ought 
the wood to be wholly disbark'd (which work is to be done about 
Mid-ſummer before) and being throughly dry it may be coaled in 
the ſame method, the heap or pits only — ſmaller, by rea- 
ſon that they ſeldom Coal above five, or fix ſtack, a time, laying it 
but two lengths of the wood one above the other, in form ſomewhat 
flatter on the top then what we have deſcrib'd. Likewiſe do they 
fling all their rubbiſb and duſt on the top, and begin not to cover 
at the hottom, as in the former example. In like ſort, when they 
have drawn up the fire in the Tunnel, and ſtopp'd it, they begin 


to draw down their duſt by degrees round the heap ; and this pro- 
portionably, 
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portionably as it fires, till they come about to the bottom; all which 
is diſpatch'd in the ſpace of two days. One of theſe heaps will 
char threeſcore ſacks of Coal, which may all be carried at one time 
ina Waggon ; and ſome make the Court- coalt after the ſame man- 
ner. Laſtly, 

10. Small-coals are made of the ſpray, and bruyſh-wood which is 
ſhripped off from the branches of Copſe-wood, and which is ſome- 
times bound up into Bavins for this uſe 3 though alſo it be 
as 1 charked without binding, and then they call it coom- 
ing it together : This they place in ſome neer floor, made level, 
and freed of incumbrances, where ſetting one of the Bavins or 
part of the ſpray, onfire, two men ſtand ready to throw on Bavir 
upon Bavir (as faſt as they can take fire, which makes a very 
great and ſudden blaze) till they have burnt all that lyes neer the 
— to the number (it may be) of five, or ſix hundred Bavins : 

ut ere they begin to ſet fire they fill great Tubs or Yeſſels with 
water, which ſtand ready by them, and this they daſh on with 
a great diſþ or ſcoup ſo ſoon as ever they have thrown on all 
their Bavins, continually plying the great heap of glowing Coals, 
which gives a ſudden ſtop to the fury of the fire, whiles with a 
great, Rake they lay, and ſpread it abroad, and ply their caſting 
of water ſtill on the Coals, which are now perpetually turn'd by 
two men with great Shovels, a third throwing on the water: This 
they continue till no more fire appears, though they*ceaſe not 
from — very hot: After this, they ſhovel them up into great 
heaps, and when they are throughly cold, put them up in ſacks for 
London, where they uſe them amongſt divers Artificers, both 
to kindle greater fires, and to temper, and areal their ſeveral 
Works. 

The beſt ſeaſon for the fetching home of other Fuel, is from 
June ; the ways being then moſt dry, and paſſable. 


| 
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A the Wood laid in Triangle. 


11. And thus we have ſeen how for Houſe- boot, and Ship-boot, 
Plow-boot, Hen - boot and Fire- boot, the Planting, and Propagation 
0 
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of Timber and Foreit-trees is requiſite; ſo as it was not for no- 
thing, that the very #ame (which the Greeks generally apply'd to 
7 imber ) tan, by Senechdoche, was taken always pro Materia; 
we hardly find any thing in Nature more univerſally uſetul.z or, in 
— with it, deſerving the name of Material. 

9. To ſum up all the good qualities then, and tranſcendent per- 
fections of Trees, let us —— e harmonious Poets, in this con- 
ſort of their Elogies : 


— dan stile lignum 
— domibus cedrò ſqus cupreſroſque 3 
Hinc radios trivere rotis, binc tympanaplanitris 
Agricolæ, & panda ratibws poſuere carina. 
Viminibus ſalices, fecunde froondibus Vimi : 

At Artus validis haitilibus, & bona bello 

Cornws : Ityreos Taxi torquentur in arcus. 

Nec Tilie leves, ant torno raſile Buxum, 

Non formam accipiunt ferroque cavantur acuto. 
Nec vo & torrentem umdam in levis innatat Alnus 
Miſſa Pado; nec non & apes examina condunt 
Corticibuſque cavis, vitioſeh, Ilicis alvo: Georg. 2. 


and the moſt ingenious 0vid, where he introduces the miraculous 
Grove rais'd by the melodious Song of orpbeus, 


—  _— 


non chaonis abfuit arbor, 
Non ne mus Heliadum, non frondibus æſculus altis, 
Nec Tia molles, nec Fagns, & innuba Laurns, 
Et Coryli fragiles, & Fraxinus utilis haſtis; 
Enodiſque Abies, curvataque glandibus Ilex, 

Et Platanns genialis, Actrque coloribus impar. 
Ammicolique ſimul Salices, & aquatica Lotos, 
Perpetudque virens Buxus, tenntſque Myrice, 

Et bicolor Myrtut, & baccis cerula Ficus. 

Vos quoque flexi-pedes Hedere veniſtis, & una 
Pampineæ Vites, & amide Vitibus Ulmi, 
Ornique, & Piceæ, Pomique onerata rubenti \ 
Arbutus, & lentæ victoris premia Palma, 

Et ſuccincta comas, hirſut aque vertice Pinus 
Grata Deum matri, G. Met. 10. 


as the incomparable Poet goes on, and is imitated by our divine 


Spencer, where he brings his gentle K»ight into a ſhady Grove 
prailing 


the Trees ſo ſtraight, and high, 
The failing Pine, the Cedar proud, and tall, 
The Vine-prop Elm, the Poplar never d 

The builder 0ak, ſole King of Forei#- all 3 


The 
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The Aſþine, good for ſtaves ; the Cypreſ funeral: 

The Laurel, meede of mighty Conquerours 

And Poets ſage 3 the Fir, that weepeth (till ; 

The Willow, worn of forlorne Paramours; 

The Exgb, obedient to the benders will 

The Birch for ſhafts; the Sallom for the Mill; 

The Ayrrbe (weet bleeding in the bitter wound; 

The war- like Beech; the Ab for nothing ill 

The fruitful Olive, and the Platane round; 

The Carver Holm; the Maple, ſeldom inward found. 

| Canto. I. 

And in this Symphony might the noble Taſſo bear likewiſe his part 3 
but that theſe are ſufficient, & tria ſunt omnia. What now re- 
mains concerns only ſome general Precepts, and Direct ion, appli- 
cable to moſt of that we have formerly touched; together with 
a Brief of what farther Laws have been enacted for the Improve- 
ment, and preſervation of Woods ; and which having diſpatch'd, 
ſhall with a ſhort Paræneſis touching the preſent ordering, and dil- 
poling of his Majeities Plantations for the future benefit of the Na- 
tion, put an end o this ruſtick Diſcourſe. 


—— — 


CHAP. XXXI. 


Aphoriſms, or certain general Præcepts of uſe to the 
foregoing Chapters. 


I, # &s all ſorts of Seeds, and by their thriving you ſhall beſt 
iſcern what are the moſt proper kinds for Grounds, 


Smuippe ſolo natura ſube it 


and of theſe deſign the main of your Plantation. 

2. Keep your newly ſown ſeeds continually freſh, and in the 
ſhade (as much as may be) till they peep. 

3. All curious ſeeds, and plants are diligently to be weeded till 
they are ſtrong enough to over-drop or ſuppreſs them: And you 
| ſhall carefully ham "Zalf dig, and ſtir up the earth about their 
Roots during the firſt three years; eſpecially in the Vernal, and 
Autumnal Zquinoxes : This work to be done in a woii# ſeaſon for 
the fir ſt year to prevent the duſt, and the ſuffocating of the tender 
buds; but afterwards in the more dry weather. 

4. Plants rais'd from ſeed, ſhall be thinn'd where they come up 
too thick; and none ſo fit as you thus draw to be tranſplanted into 
Hedge- roms; eſpecially, where ground is precious. 

5. In tranſplanting, omit not the placing of your Trees towards 
their accuſtom'd Aſpe@. | | 

6. Remove the ſofteſt wood to the moiſteſt grounds, 

Q Diviſæ 
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Diviſæ arboribus patriæ 


7. Begin to Tranſplant Foreſt-trees when the leaves fal after 
Michaelmas; you may adventure when they are tarniſh'd, and 
grow yellow : It isloſt time ro commence later, and for the moſt 
part of your Trees, early Tranſplanters ſeldom repent z for ſome- 
times a tedious band of Froſt prevents the 1 and the 
baldneß of the Tree is a note of deceipt; for fome Oaks, and 
moſt Beeches , preſerve their dead-leaves till new ones puſh 
them off. 

8. Set deeper in the lighter grounds than in the ſtrong 3 but 
ſhalloweſt in Clay five inches is ſufficient for the dryeſt, and 
one or two for the moiſt, provided you eſtabliſh them againſt 
winds. ; | 
9. Plant forth in warm, and moiſt ſeaſons 3 the Air tranquil and 
ſerene; the wind weſterly ; but never whiles it actually freezer, 
rains, or in miſty weather; for it moulds, and infects the Roots. 

10. What you gather, and draw out of Foods, plant imme- 
diately, for their roots are very apt to be mortified by the winds 
and cold air. 

II. Trees produc'd fromſeeds muſt have the Tap-roots abated 
(the Valnut-· free, and ſome others excepted ) and the bruiſed 
parts cut away; but ſparing the fibrows, for they are the princi- 

al feeders; and thoſe who cleanſe them too much, are puniſh'd 
be the miſtake. 

12. In ſpring rub off ſome of the Collateral Buds, to cheek the 
A of ſap in the Branches, till the Roots be well eſta- 

liſh'd. 

13. Tranſplant no more then you well Fence; for that neglect- 
ed, Tree- culture comes to nothing: Therefore all young ſet Trees 
ſhould be defended from the winds, and Sun ; eſpecially the Faſt, 
and North, till their roots are fixed; that is, till you perceive them 
ſhoot ;, and the not exactly obſerving of this Article is cauſe of the 
periſhing of the moſt tender Plantations for it is the invaſion of 
theſe two aſſailants which does more miſchief to our new ſet, and 
leſs hardy Trees, then the moſt ſevere and durable Froſts of a 
whole Waiter. 

14. The propereſt ſoil, and moſt natural, apply to diſtinct Spe- 
cies, Nec verd terre ferre omnes omnia poſſunt. Yet we find by 
experience, that moſt of our Foreſi- trees grow well enough in 
the courſeſt lands; provided there be a competent depth of mould. 
For albeit moſt of our wild plants covet to run juſt under the ſur- 
face, yer where there is not ſufficient depth to cool them, and 
entertain the Moiſture and Influences, they are neither laſting, nor 
proſperous. 

15. Wood well planted will grow in Mooriſh, Boggy, Heathy, 
and the ſtonieſt grounds: Only the white and blew Clay (which is 
commonly the beſt Paſture.) is the worſt for wood; and ſuch good 
Timber as we find in any of theſe (Oaks excepted) is of — 
exceſ- 
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exceſſive age, requiring thrice the time to arrive at their ſtature. 
16. If the ſeaſon require it, all new Plantations are to be plied 
with waterings, which is better pour'd into a circle at ſome di- 
ſtance from the Roots, that percolating through a quantity of earth 
it may carry the nitro virtue of the ſoil with it; and by no 
means at the ſtew z becauſe it waſhes the mould from the Root, 
comes too crude, and endangers their rotting : Bur, | 
17. For the cooling, and refreſhing Tree-roots, the congeſti 
of Flints, or Pibbles neer three foot of the ſtem, is preferable to a 


other; and ſo the Poet, 


Aut lapidem bibulum, ant ſquallexteis infode conchas, 
Inter enim labentur aquæ, tenniſque ſubibit 


Halit as Georg. 2. 


18. Ct no Trees when either heat, or cold are in extreams; 
nor in very wet, or ſnomy weather; and in this work it is pro- 
fitable to diſcharge all Trees of unthriving, — xo nt 
browſe, and ſuch as our Law terms Cablicia, and to take them off 
to the quick, 


ne pars ſincera trabatur. 


Many more uſeful Obſervations are to be collected, and added 
to theſe, from the diligent experience of Planters, 


— r PH 


CHAP. XXXII. 


Of the Laws and Statutes for the Preſervation, and * 
Improvement of Woods, Oc. 


1. O let paſs the Laws, and civil Conſtitutions of great An- 

tiquity, by which Serviss informs us *rwas no leſs then 
Capital, zlienas arbores incidere ; the lex Aquilie, and thoſe 
of the xii. Tabb. mention'd by Paulas, Cajus, — and others 
of that Robe repeated divers more. The wiſe Solon preſcribed 
Ordinances for the very diſtances of Trees as the divine Plato 
did againſt ſtealing of Fruit, and violating of Plantations And 
the interdiction de Glande legenda runs thus in Uſpian, AIT PR- 
TOR, GLANDEM, DA Ex ILLIUS AGRO IN TUUM CA- 
DIT, WO MINUS ILLI TERTIO S$UVOS&UVE DIE LEGERE 
AUFERKE LICEAT, VIM FIERI VETO. But it is not here that 
I delign to enlarge, as thoſe who have philologiz'd on this occa- 
ſion. de Sycophantis, and other curious Criticiſmes ; but paſs on, 
and confine my ſelf to the prudent SanGions of our own Farlia- 
ments, which I deduce in this Order. 


2. From the time of Edward the fourth, were enacted man 
Q 2 excel- 
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excellent Laws for the planting, ſecuring, cutting, and ordering of 
Woods, Copſes, and Vnder-woods, as then they took cognizance 
of them ʒ together with the ſeveral penalties upon the Inſringers ; 
eſpecially from the 25. of Hen. 8. 17. &. confirm d by the 13. 
and 27. of Q.Fliz. cap. 25. 19. Oc. which are diligently to be 
conſulted, revived, put in execution, and enlarg d where any 
defect is apparent; as in particular the Ad of exempting of Tim- 
ber of 22 years growth from Tythe, for a longer period, to render 
it compleat, and more effectual to their Iwprovement : And that 
Law repealed, by which Willows, Salloms, Oxiers, &c. which they 
term Sub- bois, are reputed but as Weeds. 

3. Severer puniſhments have lately been ordain'd againſt our 
Wood-ſtealers, deſtroyers 6f young Trees, & c. I cannot fay the 
are ſharp ones, when I compare the ſeverity of our Laws again 
Mare-ſtealers;, nor am I by inclination the leaſt cruel; But I do af- 
firm, we might as well live without Meres , as without Ships, 
which are our Wooden, but no leſs profitable Horſes. 

4. I have heard, that in the great Expedition of 88, it was ex- 
preſly enjoyn'd the Spaxiſh Commanders of that ſignal Armada; 
that if when landed they ſhould not be able to ſubdue our Nati- 
on, and make good their Conqueſt; they ſhould yet be ſure not 
to leave a Tree ſtanding in the Foreſt of Dean ; It was like the Fo- 
licy of the Philiſtines, when the poor Iſraelites went down to their 
Enemies Smiths to ſharpen every man his Tools ; for as they laid, 

the Hebrews make them Swords, or Spears; ſo theſe, left the 
Engliſh build them Ships, and Men of War Whether this were ſo, 
or not 3 certain it is, we cannot be too jealow for the preſervati- 
on of our Woods ; and eſpecially of thoſe eminent, and with care 
inexhauſtible Magazines : I dare not ſuggeſt the encouragement 
of a yet farther reſtraint, that even Proprietors themſelves ſhould 
not preſume to make havock of ſome of their own Foods , to 
feed their prodigality, and heap fuel to their vices ; but it is wor- 
thy of our obſervation, that (in that in-imitable 0ration, the ſe- 
cond Philippic ) Cicero does not ſo ſharply reproach his great Anta- 
goniſt for any other of his extravagancies (which yet he there enu- 
merates) as for his waſteful diſpoſure of certain Wood-lands be- 
longing to the Commonwealth , amongſt his jovial Bravo's, and 
leud companions ; u iſta detrimenta ſunt (meaning his De- 
baxches ) illa noſtra; ſpeaking of the Timber. 

5. But to the Laws : it were to be wiſh'd that our tender, and 
improvable Woods, ſhould not admit of Cattle, by any means, till 
they were quite grown out of reach; the Statutes which connive 
at it, in favour of Ciſtom, and for the ſatisfying of a few clamo- 
rous, and rude Commoners, being too indulgent ; ſince it is very 
evident that leſs then a 14 or 15 years encloſure is, in moſt places, 
too ſoon; and our molt material Trees would be of infinite more 
worth and improvement, were the Standards ſuffer d to grow to 
Timber, and not ſo frequently cut, at the next Felling of the 
Wood, as the general cuſtom is. In 22. Edw. 4. the liberty ar- 
riv'd but to ſeven years after a felling of a Foreit or Purlien — 

ut 
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but three years before, without ſpecial licenſe : This was very 
narrow, z but let us then look on England as an over-grown 


Country. 
6. Mood in Parks was afterwards to be four years fenced upon 


felling : and yearling Colts, and Calves might be put into incloled 

Weeds after two : By the 13. Eliz. five years, and no other Cattle 
till fix, if the growth was under fourteen years; or untill eight, 
if exceeding that age till the laſt felfing : All which Statutes being 
by the Ad of Hen. 8, but temporal, this Parliament of Eliz. thought 
fir to make perpetual. - | 

7. Then to prevent the deſtructive razing and converting of 
Woods to Paſture : No wood of two Acres, and above two fur- 
longs from the Manſion houſe, ſhould be indulg'd : And the probi- 
bitions are good againſt Aſſarts made in Foreits, Oc. without li- 
cenſe : The peralties ate indeed great; but how ſeldom inflicted ; 
and what is now more Caſte, then compounding for ſuch a licenſe £ 

In ſome parts of Germany, where a ſingle Tree is obſerv'd to be 
extraordinary fertile, a conſtant, and plentiful Afeſt-bearer 3 there 
are Laws to prohibite their felling without ſpecial leave: And it 
was well EnaTed amongft us, that even the Owners of Woods 
within Chaſes ſhould not cut down the Timber without view of 
- ers; or if not within Chaſes, yet where a Common-perſox had 

liberty of Chaſe, &c. and this would be of much benefit, had the 
Regarders perform'd their duty, as tis at large deſcrib'd in the 
Writ of the 12. Articles; and that the Surcharge of the Foreſts had 
been honeſtly inſpected with the due Perambulations, and ancient 
Metes : Thus ſhould the JuiZices of Eire diſpoſe of no Woods 
without expreſs Commiſſion, and in convenient places: Ainuti 
blaterones quercuum, culi, & curbi, as our Law terms wind-falls, 
dotterels, ſcrags, &. and no others. 

8. Care is likewiſe by our Lews to be taken that no unneceſſary 
Imbezelment be made by pretences of Repair of Paling, Lodges- 
Browſe for Deer, &c. Wind-falls, Root-falls ; dead, and Sear-trees, 
all which is ſubject to the Inſpection of the Warders, Juſtices, & c. 
and even treſpaſſes done de Viridi on boughs of Trees, Thickets 
and the like; which (as has been ſhew'd) are very great impedi- 
ments to their growth and ptoſperity , be duly looked after, and 
puniſhed : See _ & Alſiſ. Foreſt. Pannagium, or Paſtura pe- 
corum & de Glandibus, Fleta, &c. Man-woods Foreſt-Laws : Cook, 
pla. fol. 366. li. 8. fol. 138. 

9. Finally, that the, exurbitance, and increaſe of devouring 
Iron-mills were looked into, as to their difFance, and- number 
neer the Se, or navigable Kiversz And what if ſome of them 
were even remov'd into another World ? 'twere better to pur- 
chaſe all our Iron out of America, then thus to exhauſt our 
Woods at home, although (I doubt not) they might be ſo or- 
der d, as to be rather a means of conſerving them. There was 
a Statute made by Queen Eliz.. to prohibite the converting of Ti- 
ber-trees to Coal, or other Fuel for the uſe of Iron-mills ;, if the 


Tree were of one foot ſquare, and growing within 14 miles -4 
the 
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the Sea, or the greater Rivers, &c. tis pity ſome of thoſe places 
in Kent, Suſſex and Surrey were excepted in the Proviſo, for the 
reaſon expreſs d in a Statute made 23. Eliz. by which even the im- 
ploying of any ander- wood, as well as great Trees, was prohibited 
within 22 miles of London, and many other navigable Rivers, 
cree ls, and other leſſer diſtances from ſome parts of Suſſex Downs, 
Cinque-ports, Havens, &c. 

10. And yet to prove what it is to manage Woods diſcreetly ; 
I reade of one M. — Darell a Surrey Gent. of Nudigate, 
that had a particular Indulgence for the cutting of his Woods at 
pleaſure , though a great Iror-maſter 3 becauſe he ſo order'd his 
Works, that they were a means of preſerving even his Foods ; not- 
withſtanding thoſe unſatiable devoxrers : This may appear a Pa- 
radox, but 1s to be made out 5 and I have heard my own Father 
(whoſe Eſtate was none of the leaſt wooded in Englan 7 afhrm, that 
a Forge, and ſome other Mills, to which he furniſh'd much Fuel, 
were a means of maintaining, and improving his Woods 3 I ſup- 

ſe, by increaſing the Induſtry of planting, and care; as what he 
has now left ſtanding of his own planting, encloſing and cheriſhing 
in the poſſeſſion of my moſt honour d Brother, Geo. Evelin of Wot- 
ton in the ſame County, does ſufficiently evince; a moſt laudable 
Monument of his Induſtry, and rare Example. 

11. The ſame Ad we have confirmed, and enlarg d in the 17th 
of the ſaid Queen, for the preſerving of Timber -Trees, and the pe- 
nalties vf impairing Foods much increaſed; the tops, and fal. 
only permitted to be made uſe of for this imployment: But let us 
ſee 4 Bn others do. 

12. The King of Spain has neer Bilbao ſixteen times as many 
Acres of Copſe-wood as are fit to be cut for Coal in one year; ſo that 
when tis ready to be fell d, an Officer firſt marks ſuch as are like 
to prove Sbip- timber, which are let ſtand, as ſo many ſacred, and 
dedicate Trees: But by this means the 1ron-works are plentifulty 
ſupplied in the ſame placc, without at all diminiſhing the ſtock of 
Timber, Then in Biſcay again, every proprietor, and other, plants 
three for one which he cuts down; and the Law obliging them is 
moſt ſeverely executed. There indeed are few, or no Copſes ; 
but all are Pollard; and the very lopping (I am aflur'd) does fur- 
niſh the Iron- works with ſufficient to ſupport them. 

13. What the practice is for the maintaining of theſe kind of 
Plantations in Germany, and France, has already been obſerv'd to 
this 1iuſtriows Society by the learned D Meret 3 viz. that the Lords 
and (tor the Crown-lands ) the Kings Commiſſioners, divide the 
Woods, and Foreſts, into eighty partitions; every year felling one 
of the diviſions ; ſo as no Weed i fell'd in leſs then foxrſcore years: 
And when any one partition is to be cut down, the Officer, or Lord 
contracts with the Buyer that he ſhall at the diſtance of every 
twenty foot (which is ſomewhat neer) leave a good, fair, ſound 
and fruitful Oał ſtanding. Thoſe of twixt forty, and fifty years 
they reckon for the bel, and then they are to fence theſe Trees 
from all ſorts of Beaſts, and injuries, for a competent times which 


being 
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being done, at the ſeaſon, down fall the Acorns, which (with the 
Autumnxal rains beaten into the earth) take root, and in a ſhort 
time furniſh all the Wood again, where they let them grow for 
four, or five years; and then grub up ſome of them for Fuel, or 
tranſplantions, and leave the moſt provable of them to continue for 
Ti 8 | 

14. The French King permits none of his 0ak-woods, though 
— Come of them) to Monſiexr (his Royal Brother) in Appe- 
nage, to be cut down; till his own Sxrveyors, and 2 have 
firſt warked them out; nor are any fell d beyond ſuch a circuit: 
Then are = Oy 7- fenc'd by him who buy:; and no Cattle 
whatſoever ſuffer'd $0 be put in, till the very ſeedlings which 
ſpring up of the Acorns are perfectly out of danger. And to theſe 
I might ſuperadd divers others, but I haſten to an end. 


The Paræneſis, and Concluſion. 


1. Since our Foreſts are undoubtedly the greateſt Magazines of 
the wealth, and glory of this Nation; and our 0aks the trueſt 
Oracles of the perpetuity of our happineſs, as being the only ſup- 
port of that Navigation which inakes us fear'd abroad, and flou- 
riſh at Home; it has been ſtrangely wonder'd at by ſome good Pa- 
triots, how it comes to paſs that many Gentlemen have fre uent- 
ly repair d, or gain d a ſudden Fortune, with plowing part of their 
Parks, and ſetting out their fat grounds to Duteb-gard' ners, &c. 
and very wild Mood land parcels (as may be inſtanc d in ſeveral 
places) to dreſſers of Hop-yards, ec. whiles the Royal portion lyes 
folded up in a Napkiz, uncultivated, and neglected; eſpecially, 
thoſe great, and ample Foreſts ; where though plowing, and ſowing 
has been forbidden, a Royal command, and Deſign, may well diſ- 
penſe with it, and the breaking up of thoſe Intervals advance the 
growth of the Trees to an incredible Improvement. 

2. It is therefore infiſted on, that there is not a cheaper, eaſier, 
or more prompt expedient to advance Ship-timber, then to ſolicit, 
that in all his Liebe, Foreſts, Mood, and Barks, the ſpreading Oak, 
(which we have formerly deſcribed) be cheriſh'd, by plowing, 
and ſowing Barley, Rye, &c. (with due ſupply of culture, and ſoil, 
between them) as far as may (without danger of the Plow-ſhare) 


be broken up. But this is only where theſe Trees are arriv'd to 


ſome magnitude, and ſtand at competent diſtances z a hundred, or 
fifty —. (for their Roots derive relief far beyond the reach of 
any bowghs ) as do the Valnut- trees in Burgundy , which ſtand in 
their belt plow'd-lands. 

3. But that we may particularize in his Majeſties Foreſts of Dean, 
Shere wood, &c. and in ſome ſort gratifie the Queries of the Honour- 
able the principal Officers and Commiſioners of the Navy; I am ad- 
vis'd by ſuch as are every way judicious, and of long experience in 

thoſe parts; that to encloſe would be an excellent way: But it is to 
be conſider d, that the people, viz. Foreſters and Bordurers, are not 


generally fo civil, and reaſonable, as might be wiſhed ; and _ 
ore 
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fore to deſign a ſolid Improvement in ſuch places, his Majei7y muſt 


- aſſert his power, with a firme and high Reſolution to Reduce theſe 


men to their due Obedience, and to a neceſſity of ſubmitting to 
their own, and the 4 though they preſerv d their in- 
duſtry this way at a very tolerable rate upon that condition, 
whiles ſome perſon of truſt, and integrity did regulate, and ſu- 
perviſe the Mounds and Fences, and deſtine ſome portions fre- 
quently ſet a part, for the raiſing, and propagating of Woods, till 
the whole Nation were furniſh'd for poſterity: 

4. And which work if his Majeſty ſhall reſolve to accompliſh, he 
will leave ſuch an everlaſting obligation on his people, and raiſe ſuch 
a Monument to his Fame, as the Ages for a chiaſnd years to come 
ſhall have cauſe to celebrate his precious memory, and his Royal 
Succeſſors to emulate his Virtue. For thus (beſides the future ex- 
pectations) it would in preſent be no deduction from his Adajeſties 
Treaſure; but ſome increaſe ; and fall in time to be a fair, and 
worthy Acceſſion to it; whiles this kind of propriety would be 
the moſt likely expedient to civilixe thoſe wild and poor Bordur- 
ers ; and to ſecure the vaſt and ſpreading heart of the Foreſt, 
which with all this Indx/gence would be ample enough for a 
Princely Demeaſnes : And if the difficulty be to find out who 
knows, or acknowledges what are the Bordures 3 this Article were 
worthy, and becoming of as ſerious an Inquiſition, as the Legiſla« 
tive power of the — Nation can contrive. 

5. The Sum of all is; get the Bordures well Tenanted, by lon 
Terms, and eaſie Rents, and this will invite and encourage. Tak- 
ers; Whilſt the middle, moſt ſecure, and interiour parts would 
be a Royal portion. Let his Majeſty therefore admit of any willing 
Adventurers in this vaſt Circle tor ſuch Encloſures in the Precin@s 5 
and rather of more, then of few, though an hundred, or two 
ſhould joyn together for any Encloſure of five hundred Acres more, 
or leſs ; that wwltitudes being thus engaged, the conſideration 
might procure, and facilitate a full diſcovery of latter Encroch- 


ments, and fortifie the recovery by favourable Renta, Improve- 


ments and Reverſions by Copy-hold, or what other Tenures and Ser- 
vices his Majeity ſhall pleale to accept of. 

6, Now for the planting of Woods in ſuch places (which is the 
only deſign of this whole Treatiſe) the Hills, and rough Grounds 
will do well; but they are the rich fat Vales, and flats which do 
beſt deſerve the charge of Walls; ſuch as that ſpot affords ; and 
the Haw-thorn well plaſh'd ( ſingle or double) is a better, and 
more natural Fence then unmorter d walls, could our induſtry ar- 
rive to the making of ſuch, as we have deſcrib d: beſides, they 
are laſting, and profitable; and then one might allow ſufficient 
bordare tor a Mound of any thickneſs, which may be the firſt 
— and well ſupported, and rewarded by the culture of the 
Land thus encloſed. 

7. For Example, ſuppoſe a man would take i 500 Acres of 
good Land, let the Mounds be of the wildeſt ground, as fitteſt 
for wood : Two hedges with their Yalations, and Trenches will be 

requiſite 
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requiſite in all the Round; viz. one next to the Encloſure, the 
other about the Thicket to fence it from Cattle. This between the 
two hedges (of whatſoever breadth) is fitteſt for Plantation: In 
theſe hedges might be tryed the plantation of ftocks ; in the inter- 
vals all manner of wood-ſeeds ſown (after competent plowings) as 
Acorns, Mait, Fir, Pine, Nuts, & c. the firſt year chafing away 
the Birds, becauſe of the Fir and Pine ſeeds, for reaſons given; 
the ſecond year looſning the ground, and thinning the ſupernume- 
raries, &, this is the moſt frugal way: Or by another Method 
the Waſte places of Foreſts and Woods (which by through experi- 
ence is known and tried) might be perfectly extirpated; and then 
allowing two or three plowings, well-rooted ſtocks be ſet , cut 
and trimm'd as is requiſite ; and that the Timber-trees may be ex- 
cellent, thoſe after wards copſed, and the choiceſt flocks kept 
ſhreaded. If an Encloſure be fow'd,"the Seeds may be (as was 
directed) of all the ſpecies, not forgetting the belt Pines, Fir, ec. 
whiles the yearly removal of very incumbrances only will repay 
the Work-men, who ſell the Quick, or reſerve it to ſtore other En- 
cloſures, and ſoften the circumjacent grounds to the very great 
improvement of what remains. 

9. And how if in ſuch Fencing-works we did ſometimes imitate 
what Quint us Curtius, lib. 6. has recorded of the Mardorum gens, 
neer to the Confines of Hyrcania, who did by the cloſe planting 
of Trees alone upon the bordures give fo ſtrange a check to the 
power of that great Conqueror Alexander? They were a barba- 
rous people indeed, but in this worthy our imitation ; and the 
work ſo handſomly and particularly deſcrib'd that I ſhall not 
grieve to reciteit. Arbores denſe ſunt de induſtria conſitæ, quarum 
teneros adbuc ramos manu flectunt, quos intortos rurſus inſerunt 
terre : Inde velut ex alia radice letiores virent trunci : hos, qua na- 
tura fert, adoleſcere non ſinunt : quippe alinm alii, quaſs nexn conſe- 
runt : qui ubi multa fronde veſtiti ſunt, operiunt terram. Ttaque oc- 
culti ramorum velut laquei perpetuã ſepe iter claudunt, &c. The 
Trees (ſaith be) were planted ſo neer and thick together of pur- 
poſe, that when the boughs were yet young and flexible, bent and 
wreath'd within one another,their tops were bowed into the earth 
(as we ſubmerge our Layers) whence taking freſh roots, they ſhot up 
new ſtems, which not being permitted togrow as of themſelves 
they would have done, they ſo knit and perplex'd one within ano- 
ther, that when they were clad with leaves, they even cover'd the 
ground, and encloſed the whole Country with a kind of living 
net, and impenetrable hedge, as the Hiſtorian continues the de- 
ſcription. lach works as theſe would become a Cato, or Varro in- 
deed, one that were Pater Patrie, non ſibi ſoli natus born for Po- 
ſterity 3 but we are commonly of another mould, 


& Fuge. conſu mere nati. 
10. In places where ſtore of fair Elms are growing, the ground 


would be plow'd, and finely raked in the ſealon when the Scales 
R fall ; 
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fall; that the ſhowers and dews faſtning the Seed where the wind 
drives it, it may take root, and haſten (as it will) to a ſudden 
Tree; eſpecially, if ſeaſonable ſbreading be appli'd, which has 
ſometimes made them arrive to the height of twelve foot by the 
firſt three years, after which they grow a main. And if ſach 
were planted as neer to one another as in the Examples we have 
alledg'd, it is almoſt incredible what a paling they would be to 
our molt expos'd Plantations mounting up their wooden walls to 
the clouds: And indeed the ſhelving and natural declivity of the 
Ground more or leſs to our unkind Aſpects, and bleak Winds does 
beſt direct to the thickning of theſe protections; and the benefit 
of that ſoon appear, and recompence our induſtry in the ſmooth- 
neſs and integrity of the Plantations ſo defended. 

11. That great care be had ofthe Seeds which we intend to ſow 


has been already adviſed ; for it has been ſeen that Woods of the 


ſame age, planted in the fame ſoil diſcover a viſible difference in the 
Timber and growth; and where this variety ſhould happen if not 
from the ſeed will be hard to interpret; therefore let the place, ſoil 
and growth of ſuch Trees from whence you have your ſeeds be dili- 
gently examin d; and why not this, as well as in our care of Ani- 
mals tor our breed and ſtore ? 

12. As to the Form, obey the natural ſite, and ſubmit to the 
ſeveral guizes ; but ever declining to encloſe High-ways and Com- 
mon-roads as much as poſſible. For the reſt, be pleaſed to re- 
flect on what we have already ſaid to encourage the planting of the 


large ſpreading Oak above all that — z the amplitude of the di- 


ſtance which they require reſign d to the care of the Verderer for 
grazing Cattle, Deer, Cc. and for the great, and maſculine beauty 


which a wild Quincunx, as it were, of ſuch Trees would preſent 
to your eye. 

13. But to advance his Maje ties Foreſts to this height of per- 
fection, I ſhould again urge the removal of ſome of our moſt miſ- 
chievous plac'd Iron-mills 5 if that at leaſt be true which ſome 
have aftirm'd, that we had better Iron, and cheaper from Foreigners 
when thoſe Works were ſtrangers amongſt us. I am inform'd that 
the New-Engliſh (who are now become very numerous, and 
hindred in their advance and proſpect of the Continent by their 
ſurteit of the Woods which we want) did about twelve years ſince 
begin to clear their High- ways by two Iron-mills : Tam ſure their 
zeal has ſufficiently waſted our ſtately Woods, and Steel in the 
bowels of their Mother old Exgland; and 'twere now but expedi- 
ent their Brethren ſhould haſten thither to ſupply us with Iron for 
the peace of our days; whilſt His Majeſty becomes the great So- 
vereign of the Ocean, free Commerce, Nemorum Vindex & Inſt aur a- 
tor magnus. This were the only way to render both our Coun- 
tries habitable indeed, and the fitteſt ſacrifice for the Royal-Oaks,and 
their Hamadryad's to whom they ow more then a {light ſubmiſſion. 

14. Another thing to be recommended (and which would 
prove no leſs then thirty years, in ſome places forty, and general- 
ly twenty years advance) were a good, (if well executed 4) to 

ſave 
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fave our Standards and borduring Trees from the Axe of the 
Neighbourhood : And who would not preſerve Timber when 
within ſo few years the price is almoſt quadrupl'd ? I aſſure you 
ſtandards of 20, 30, or 40 years growth are of a long day for the 
concernments of a Nation. 

15. And though we have in our general Chapter of Copſes de- 
clar'd what by our Laws, and common uſage is expected at ev 
Fell (and which is indeed moſt requiſite till our ſtore be otherwiſe 
ſuppli'd) yet might much even of that rigor be abated by no un- 
frugal permiſſions to take down more of the Standard: for the 
benefit of the Under - woods ( eſpecially where by over-dropping, 
and ſhade they interrupt the kindly dews, rains and influences 
which nouriſh them) provided that there were a proportionable 
number of Timber · tree: duly, and throughly planted, and pre- 
ſerved in the Hedge-rows and Bordyres of our grounds: in which 
caſe even the total clearing of ſome Copſes would be to their great 
advance, as by ſad experience has been taught ſome Huſ- 
bands, whole neceſſities ſometimes forced them to violate their 
Standards, and more grown Trees during the late Tyranny. 

16. Nor will it be here unſeaſonable to adviſe, that where Trees 
are manifeſtly perceiv'd to decey, they be marked out for the 
Axe that ſo the younger may come on for a ſupply ; eſpecially, 
where they are chiefly Elms; becauſe their ſucceſſors haſten to their 
height and pertection in a competent time; but beginning once 
to grow ſick of age, or other infirmity, ſuddenly impair, and loſe 
much of their value yearly : beſides that the increaſe of this, and 
other ſpeedy Timber would ſpare the more 04k for Navigation and 
the ſturdier uſes. 

How goodly a ſight were it if moſt of the Demeſues of our 
Country Gentlemen were crown'd and incircl'd with ſuch ſtately 
rows of Limes, Firs, Elms and other ample, ſhady and venerable 
Trees as adorn New-Hall in Eſſex, the Seat of that Suffolk Knight neer 
Tar mouth, and our neighbouring Paſtures at Barnes? Yet were 
theſe Plantations but of late years in compariſon : It were a novle 
and immortal providence to imitate theſe good Hausband in larger 
and more auguſt Plaxtations of ſuch uſeful Trees for Timber and 
Fuel, as well as for ſhade and ornament to our dwellings. 

17. But theſe incomparable undertakings will beſt of. all become 
the Inſpection and care of the Honorable Lieutenant, and Rangers, 
when they delight themſelves as much jn the goodlineſs of their 
Trees, as other men generally do in their Dogs, and Horſes, 
for Races and Hunting; neither of which Recreations is compa- 
rable to that of Planting, either for virtue or pleaſure, were things 
juſtly conſider d according to their true eſtimation : Not yet 
that I am of ſo woroſe an humour, that I reprove any of thoſe 
noble, and manly Diverſ#ns ſeaſonably us'd 3 but becauſe I would 
court the Induitry of great, and opulent perſons to profitable and 
permanent delights : For ſuppoſe that Ambition were chang d 
into a Jaudable emulation who thould beſt, and with moſt artifice, 
raiſe a Plantation of Trees that ſhould have all the proper orna- 
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ments, and perfect ions their nature is ſuſceptible of by their directi- 
on and encoura tz ſuch as Alias ſums up lib. 25. c. 14. 
zuyerde ei nas Þory g wn, Nc. kind and gentle Limbs, plenty of 
large leaves , an atnple and fair body, profound or ſpreadin 
roots, ſtrong againſt impetuous winds ſo 1 affe& to read 19 
extenſive, and venerable fbade, and the like: Methmks there 
were as much a ſubject of glory as could be phancied of the kind; 
and comparable, I dutſt pronounce , preferable, to any of their 
Recreation: ; and how goodly an Ornament to their Demeſnes 
and Dwellingr, let their own eyes be the judges. But I now pro- 
ceed to more general Concerns, in order tothe Queries, and firſt 
to the proportion. 

18. It were but juſt, and infinitely befitting the miſerable need: 
of the whole Nation, that every twenty Acre: of Paſture made an 
allowance for baff an Acre of Timber, to be planted in a clump, 
well preſerv d, and femt d for 14, or 15 years: And where the 
young Trees ſtand too thick, there to draw, and tranſplant them 
in the Hedge - rome, which would alſo prove excellent ſhelter for 
the Cattle : This Hwhbandry would — —_ become North- 

tonſhire — , Cornwall, and ſuch other of our Conmtries 
— the moſt naked of Timber, Fuel, &c. and unprovided of 
covert: For it is rightly obſerv d, that the moſt fruitfal places leaſt 
abound in weod, and do moſt ſtand in need of it. 

19. Such as are ready to tell ye their Lands are fo wet that 
their Woods do not thrive in them, let them be converted to Pa- 
ſtare; or beſtow the ſame induſtry on them which good havbands 
do in Meadows by draining © It is a ſoathfwulnef unpardonable; as 
if the pains would not be as fully recompenc'd in the growth of 
their Timber, as in that of their graf: Where poor hungry Woods 

w, rich Corn, and good Cattle would be more pleneifally 
red; and it were beneficial to convert ſome Food-land (where 
the proper vertue is exhauſted) to Paſture and Tillage; provided 
that freſh land were improved allo to wood in recompence, and to 
balance the other. | 

20. Where we find #ligizoxz and ſtary'd places (which ſome- 
times obey no Art or Induſtry to drain, and of which our pale 
wy fading Corn is a ſure —— we are as it were _—_ to 
obey Nature; and improve them for the ation of Sallyes, 
Willows, Alders, — Aſpine, N — like haſty — 
profitable grawers , by . ranging them, caſting of D#tches, 
Trenches, & c. as before has been taught. 

21. In the mean while tis a thing to be deplor d, that ſome per- 
ſons beſtow more in grabbing, and dreſſing a few Acres which has 
been excellent wood, to convert it into wretched paſture, not 
worth a quarter of what the Trees would have yielded, well or- 
der'd, and left ſtanding; ſmceir is certain, that barren land plant- 
ed with mood will rrebble the expence in a ſhort time: ThisI am 
able to confirm by inſtancing a noble per ſon, who (a little before our 
unhappy Wars) having ſown three or four Acres with Acorns, the 
fourth year tranſplanted them which grew too thick all about his 
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Lordſhip : Theſe Trees are now of that ſtature, and ſo likely to 
prove excellent Timber, that they are already judg'd to be almoſt 
as much worth as the whole Deweſnes ;, and yet they take of no- 
thing from other profits, — been diſcreetly diſpos d of at the 
firſt deſignment. The Prince EleGor Fredric IV, in the year 1606, 
ſow'd a part of that moſt barren Heath of Lambertheim with 
Acorns — plowing, as I have — it is — likely to 

rove a ly Foreſt, though all this while miſerabl - 
lected by —— pgs: 1 e 0 

The Right Honorable my Lord Viſcount Mount age has planted 
many thouſands of Oaks, which I am told he draws out of Copſes, 
big enough to defend themſelves; and that with ſuch ſucceſs as has 
— improv d his poſſeſſzors ; and it is a worthy example. 
To conclude, I can ſhew an Avenue planted to a houſe ſtanding in 
a barren Park, the ſoil a cold Clay; it conſiſts totally of 0aks, one 
hundred in number: The perſon who firſt ſet them (dying very 
lately) lived to ſee them ſpread their branches 123 foot in com- 
pals, which at diſtance of 24 foot mingling their ſhady treſſes for 
above 1000 in , form themſelves into one of the moſt ve- 
nerable and ſtately Arbowr-Walks that in my lite I ever beheld : 
This is at Baynards in Surrey, and belonging to my moſt honour'd 
Brother (becauſe a moſt induſtrious Planter of wood) Richard 
Evelyn Eſq. The Walk is broad 56 foot, and one Tree with ano- 
ther containing by eſtimation three quarters of a load of Timber 
in each Tree, and in their ops three Cord of fire-wood : Their 
bodies are not of the talleſt, having been topped when they were 
young to reduce them to an — gt; yet is the Timber 
molt excellent for its ſcantling, and for their heads few in England 
excelling them: where ſome of their contemporaries were planted 
fingle in the Park, without cumber, they ſpread above fourſcore 
foot in arms, 

22. I have produced theſe Examples becauſe they are — 2 
cxows, full of encourage ment, worthy our imitation; and that from 
theſe, and ſundry others which I might enumerate , we have 
made this obſervation, that almoſt any ſoil is proper for ſome pro- 
fitable Timber - trees or other which is good for very little elſe. 

23. The bottoms of Downs and like places well plow'd, and 
ſown will bear Timber, being broken up, and let lye till Mid- 
ſummer, and hay fury again — ſowing about November : ſo 
likewiſe in moſt craggy, uneven, cold and expoſed places, not fit 
for Arable, as in Biſcay, &c. And it is truly from theſe Indicati- 
amt, more then from any other whatſoever, that a broken, and 
decaying Farmer is to be diſtinguiſh'd from a ſubſtantial Free- 
holder, the very Trees ſpeaking the conditions of the Maſter : let 
not then the Royal Patrimony bear a Bankrupts reproach ; But to 
deſcend yet lower 

24. Had every Acre but three, or four Trees, and as many of 
Fruit in it as would a little adorn the Hedge-rows, the Improve- 
ment would be of fair advantage in a few years ; for it is a ſhame 
that Twrnep-planters ſhould demoliſh and undo hedge-rows neer 
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London, where the Mounds and Fences are ſtripp'd naked to give 
Sun to a few milerable Roots, which would thrive altogether as 
well under them being skilfully prun d and lopp'd : Our Gard ner: 
will not believe me, but I know it to be true, though Pliny 
had not affirm'd it: As for Elms (faith he) their ſhade is fo gentle 
and benigne, that it nouriſpes whatſoever grows under it: and (ib. 
17. c. 22.) it is his opinion of all other Trees (very few excepted ) 
provided their branches be par'd away, which being diſcreetly 
done, improves the Timber as we have already ſhew'd. 
25. Now let us calculate a little at adventure, and much within 
what is both faiſtble, and very pelſable; and we ſhall find , that 
four Fruit-trees in each Acre throughout England, the product ſold 
but at ſx pence the Buſhel; will be worth above a Million yearly : 
What then may we reaſonably judge of Timber, admit but at the 
growth of four pence per Acre yearly, (which is the loweſt that can 
be eſtimated) it amounting to neer two Millions ? if (as tis ſup- 
pos d) there may be five or ſix and twenty Millions of ſquare Acres 
in the Kingdom ( beſides Fens, High-ways, Rivers, & c. not count- 
ed) and without reckoning in the Maſt, or loppings, which who- 
ſoever ſhall calculate from the annual Revenue the Maſt only of 
Weſiphalia , a ſmall and wretched Country in Germany does 
yield to that Prince, will conclude to be no deſpicable In- 
provement. | 
26, In this poor Territory, every Farmer does by ancient cu- 
ſtom plant ſo many Oaks about his Farme as may ſuffice to feed 
his Swine : Jo effect this, they have been ſo careful, that when of 
late years the Armies infeſted the poor Country, both Imperialiſts, 
and Proteſtants, the only Biſhoprick of Muniter was able to pay 
eight hundred thouſand Crowns per menſem (which amounts of our 
money to 25000 li. Starling ) beſides the ordinary entertainment of 
their own Prince and private Families, This being incredible to 
be practis d in ſo extream barren a Country I thought fit to 
mention either to encourage, or reproach us: General Me- 
lander was wont to ſay, The good Huſbandry of their Auceſtor: 
had left them this ſtock pro ſacra Anchors ;, conſidering how the 
People were afterward reduc'd to live even on their Trees when 
the Souldiers had devour'd their Hogs; redeeming themſelves 
from great extremities by the Timber which they were at laſt 
compell'd to cut down, and which, had it continu'd , would 
have proved the utter deſolation of that whole Countrey. I 
have this In ſtance from my moſt worthy and honourable Friend 
Sir William Curſius (His Majeities Reſident in Germany,) 
who receiv'd this particular from the mouth of Melander 
himſelf: In like manner the Princes, and Freedoms of Heſſe, 
Saxony, Thuringia, and divers other places there, make vaſt in- 
comes of their Fore ft ſruit (beſides the Timber) for Swine only. 
I ſay then, whoſoever ſhall duly conſider this will finde plant- 
ing of Wood to be no contemptible Addition 3 beſides the Paſture 
much improv'd, the cooling of fat, and heavy Cattle, keeping 
them from injurious motions, diſturbance and running as they 
; 0 
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do in Summer to finde ſhelter from the heat, and vexation of Flyes, 

27. But I have done, and it is now time for us to get out 

of the Wood, and to recommend the, and all that we have 

'd to His moſt Sacred Majeity, the Honourable Parlia- 
ment, and to the Principal Officers, and Commiſſioners of the 
Royal Navy ; that where ſuch Improvements may be made, it be 
ſpeedily, and vigorouſly proſecuted 3 and where any defe&@s ap- 
pear, they may be daly reformed. 

28. And What if for this purpoſe there were yet ſome addi- 
tional Office oonſtituted, which ſhould have a more univerſal 
InſpeFion , and the charge of all the Woods and Forefts in His 
Majeities Dominions ? This might eaſily be perform'd by De- 
puties in every County, Perſons judicious , and skilful in Huſ- 
bandry ;, and who might be repair'd to for advice and directi- 
on: And if ſuch there are at preſent (as indeed our Laws ſeem 
to provide ) that their Power be ſufficiently amplified where 
any thing appears deficient 5 and as their zeal excited by wor- 
thy encouragements ; ſo might neglects be encounter'd by a 
vigilant and induſtrious Checque, It ſhould belong to their 
Province to (ce that ſuch proportions of Timber, &. were plant- 
ed, and ſet out upon every hundred, or more of Acres, as the 
Honorable Commiſſioners have ſuggeſt'd 3 or, as might be 
thought convenient, the quality, and nature of the places pru- 
dently conſider' d: It ſhould be their Office alſo to take notice 
of the growth, and decay of Woods, and of their fitnef for pub- 
lick #ſes and ſale, and of all theſe to give oor? nn bo that all 
defects in their ill governing may be ſpeedily remedied 3 and the 
Superiour Officer, or Surveyor ſhould be accomptable to the Lord 
Treaſurer, and to the principal Officers of His Majeities Navy for 
the time being: And why might not ſuch a Regulation be worthy 
the eſtabliſhing by ſome Solemn, and publick AF of State beco- 
ming our — Prince 8SOVEREIGN OF THE 
SEAS, and his prudent Senate this preſent Parliament ? 

29. We find in Ariſtotles Politics the Conſtitution of Extra- 
urban Magiſtrates to be Sylvarum Cuſtodes, and ſuch were the Con- 
ſulares Syluæ which the great Cęſar himſelf (even in a time when 
Italy did abound in Tiber) inſtituted 3 and was one of the very 
firſt things which he did at the ſetling of that vaſt Empire after the 
Civil Wars had exceedingly waſted the Country: Suetonius re- 
lates it in the life of Julius; and Peter Crinitzs in his fifth Book De 
honeſta diſciplina, c. 3. gives this reaſon for it, Ut materies (faith 
he) non deeſſet, qua videlicet Navigia publica poſſent 4 præfecturir 
Fabrim confici : True it is, that this Office was ſometimes call'd 
Provincia minor; but for the moſt part annex d and joyn'd to 
ſome of the greateſt Conſuls themſelves z that facetious ſarcaſme 
of the Comedian (where Plantws names it Provincia caudicaria) 
referring onely to ſome under-Officer ſubſervient to the other: 
And ſuch a charge is at this day extant amongſt the noble Vene- 
tians , and other prudent States 3 not to importune you with 
the expreſs Laws which Ancus Martius the Nephew of _ 

an 
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and other Princes * before Ceſar did ordain for this pur- 
poſe ; ſince indeed the care of ſo publick and honourable an 


' Enterprize as is this of cg þ and Improving of Woods , is a 


Theocriti 
$ covide A - 
dagium. 


right noble and royal wndertaking 3 as that of the Foreſt of 
Dean, Oc. in particular (were it bravely manag'd) an Imperial 
deſign 5, and I do pronounce it more worthy of a Prince who 
truly conſults his glory in the higheſt Intereſt of his Sbje@s, 
then that of gaining Battels , or ſubduing a Province : And if 
in ſay ing ſo, or _—— elſe in this ruſtic Diſcourſe, I have us d 
the — of a plain Foreſter; it is the perſon you command me 
to put on, and my plea is ready, 


agus ragions wh; drig Evaauslas. 
Preſente Quercu ligna quivis colligit. 


for who could have ſpoken lef upon ſo ample a Subjed ? and 
thereforeI hope my zeal for it in theſe Papers, will (beſides your 
Injunctiont) excuſe the prolixity of this Digreſſion, and all other 
the Imperfections of my Services. 


Si canimus Sylvas, Sylvæ ſunt Conſule digne. 
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To the Right Honorable 


THOMAS 


Earl of SOUTHAMPTOMN, 
Lord HIGH TREASURER 


F great Examples did not ſupport 
A it, the dignity and greatneſs of 
R your Perſon would ſoon have gi- 
ven cheque to this preſumption : 
But fince Emperonrs and Kings 
> have not only gratefully accept- 
ed Works of this nature, but ho- 
nor'd them likewiſe with their 
own ſacred hands, that Name of 
yours (which ought indeed never to appear but in In- 
ſtruments of State and fronts of Marble, conſecrating 
your Wiſdom and Vertues to Eternity) will be no way 
leſſen'd by giving Patronage to theſe appendant Ruſti- 
cities. It is from the Protection and Cheriſhment of 
ſuch as your Lordfbip is, that theſe Endeagours of ours 
may hope one day to ſucceed and be proſperous. The 
nobleſt and moſt uſeful Structures have laid their 
Foundations in the Earth : if that prove firme here (and 
firme I pronounce it to be, if your Lordſbip favour it) 
We ſhall go on and flouriſh. I ſpeak now in relation to 
the Royal Society, not my ſelf, who am but a Servant of it 
only, and a Pioner in the Works. But be its fate what it will, 
Your Lordſhip, who isa Builder, and a lover of all Mag- 
nificences, cannot be diſpleas d at theſe agreeable — 
ories 
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ſories of Planting, and of Gard'ning. But, my Lord, I 
pretend by it yet ſome farther ſervice to the State then 
that of meerly profit, if in contributing to your diver- 
tiſement I provide for the Publick health, which is ſo pre- 


cious and neceſſary to it in your excellent Perſon. 


Vouchſafe POMONA your Lordſbips hand to kiſs, 
and the humble Preſenter of theſe Papers the honor of be- 
ing eſteem d, 


My Lord, 


Your moſt humble, and moſt 


obedient Servant 


7. EVELTN. 


POMONA 


Sir PAUL NEILE'S ſecond Paper. 


415 Lord, 
Lanny He Paper which by the Command of the Royal Society 
delivered in the laſt year, concerning the order» 
ig of Cider, I have by this years experience found 
al BS) defettivein one particular, of which I think fit by 
this to give you notice, which is thus: Whereas in 
the former Paper I mcntion, that after the Pepin-cider hath ſtood 
24 hours in the Vat, it might be drawn off into pailes, and fo 
put into the Veſſel; and that having ſtood a ſecond 24 hours in 
that Veſſel, it might be drawn into another Veſſel, in which it 
might ſtand till it were fit to Bottle; for the particulars of all 
which proceeding I refer to the former Paper; and ſhall now on- 
ly mention, That this laſt year we were fain to draw it off into 
everal Veſſels, not only as is there directed, twice, but moſt of 
our Cider five, and ſome ſex times; and not only ſo; but we were 
after all this fain to - ax pry the Lee by ſome of thoſe ways 
mentioned by D Willi in the 7th Chap. of his Treatiſe De fer- 
mentatione. Now though this be more of trouble then the Me- 
thod by me formerly mentioned; yet it doth not in the leaſt de- 
ſtroy that Hypotheſis which in the former Diſcourſe I laid down, 
( viz. ) That it was the leaving too much of the Lee with the 
Cider, which upon the change of air, ſet it into a new fermenta- 
tion, and conſequently made it loſe the ſweetneſs ; for this change 
by the indiſpoltion of the Lee to ſettle this year more then 
others, hath not hindred the goodneſs of the Cider ; but that 
when it was at laſt maſtered, eel. the Cider bottled in a fit temper, 
it was never more pleaſant and quick then this year: but I find 
that this year our Cider of Summer-Apples is already turned 
ſowre, athough it be now but the firſt of January; and the laſt 
year it kept very well till the beginning of March; which makes 
me fear that our Pepin-cider will not keep till this time twelve 
moneth, as our Pepin-cider of the laſt year doth till this day, and 
ſtill retains its original pleaſantneſs without the leaſt turn towards 
ſowrenels. 

And I am very confident, the difference of time and trouble, 
which this year we found in getting the Cider to fine and be ina 
condition to Bottle, was only the effect of a very bad and wet 
Summer, which made the Fruit not ripen kindly; and to make 
it yet worſe, we had juſt at the time when we made our Cider, 
this year, extream wet and windy weather, which (added to the 
unkindlineſs of the Fruit) was the whole cauſe of this alteration ; 
And however my Hypotheſis as yet remains firm, for if by taking 
any part of the Lee from the Cider you can preſerve it in its 
original ſweetneſs, it is not at all material whether it be always to 
— by twice drawing off from the Lee, or that it muſt ſome- 

times 


times be done with more trouble, and by oftener repeating 
the ſame Work, ſo that finally it be done, and by the fame 
means, that is, by taking away part of the Lee, which other- 
wiſe would have cauſed too much fermentation ; and conſequent 
ly have made the Cider loſe part of its original ſweetneſs. 

My Lord, I ſnhould not have — ＋ to have given you and 
the Society the trouble of peruſing this Paper, but that, if poſſi- 
ble, Iwould have you ſee, that what I think an errour in any 
opinion that I have held, Iam willing to own ; and yet I de- 
fire not that you ſhould think my miſtake greater then in 


Reality it Is. 
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t Quercus was the Proverb3 and it is now time to walk »g,,, pug... 
ont of the Woods into the Fields a little, and to conſt- in cor, qui re- 
der what Advancement may be there likewiſe wade by lil ef. 
the planting of FRUIT-TREES. For after the dido, ad ele- 
Earth is duly cultivated, and pregnant with a crop of e 
E Grain; it Is onely by the Furniture of ſuch Trees as ,, 
| bear Fruit, that it becomes capable of any farther Im- ,,; 

provement. If then by diſcovering how this may be ſt be effeFed I can but 
raiſe a worthy emulation in our Countrey-men; this addition of noble 
Ornament, as well as of Wealth and Pleaſure, Food and Wine, may (I 
preſume )obt ain ſome grateful admittance amongſt all promoters of Induſtry. 

But before I proceed, I muit, and do ingenuouſiy acknowledge, that 1 
pr ent my Reader here with very little of my own, — the pains of 

ecting and digeſting a few diſpers'd Notes (but ſuch as are to me ex- 


e 

coll 

ceedingly precious) which I have receiv'd; ſome, from worthy, and 

moſt experienc'd * Friends of wine; and others, from the well-fur- * Eſpecially, 

riſh'd Regiſters, and Cimelia of the ROYAL SOCIETY. fromthe 

Eſpecially, thoſe Aphoriſms, and Treatiſes relating to the Hiſtory of — 
ider, which by expreſs commands they have been pleas'd to injoyn 1 od Me. =—_ 

ſhould publiſh with my Sylva. of Teavill in 

It is little more than an Age, ſince Hopps (rather a Medical, than Somerſet. 

Alimental Vegetable) tranſmated our — Ale into Beer; which ſpire, a Mem- 

doubtleſs much alter d our Conſtitutions : That one Ingredient ( by ber of the 

ſome not unworthily ſuſpeFed) preſerving Drink indeed,and ſo by cuſtom Royal Sod: 

made agreeable ;, yet repaying the pur with tormenting Diſeaſes, © 

and a ſhorter life, may deſervedly abate our fondneſs to it; efpecially, 1 

with this be conſider d likewiſe , the caſualties in planting it, as ſel- 

dom ſucceeding more than once in three years, yes _—_ conſt ant 

charge and culture; Beſides that it is none of 'the leaſt devonrers of 


oung Timber. 


And what if a like care, or indeed one quarter of it, were (for the 
future) converted to the propagation of Fruit- trees, in all parts of this 
Nation, as it is already in ſome, 


r the ben Cider ? (one Shire 
77 Fo ( alone 
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alone within twenty miles compaſs, making wo leſs, yeaaly, than Fi 
thouſand Hogſheads) the commutation would (7 perſmwede my ſelf ) 
rob us of no great Advantage; but preſent ns with one of the moi? deli- 
cions and wholeſome Beverages in the World. 

It was by the plain Induſtry of one Harris (a Fruiterer to King Hen- 

ry the Eighth) that the Fields, and Environs of about thirty Towns, in 
Kent ozely, were planted with Fruit, to the univerſal benefit, and general 
Improvement of that County to this day; as by the noble example of my 
Lord Scudamor, and of ſome other publick ſpirited Gentlemen in _ 
parts, all Hereford- hire ig become, in a manner, but one intire Orchard: 
And when bis Majeſty ſball once be pleas d, to command the Planting but 
of ſome Acres, for the bait Cider-fruit, at every of his Royal — 
among ii other of his moſt laudable Magnificences; Noblemen, weal- 
thy Purchaſers, and Citizens will ( doubtleſs) follow the Example, till 
the preference of Cider, wholeſome, and more natural Drinks, do quite 
vanquiſh Hopps, and baniſh all other Drogues of that nature. 

But this Improvement (ſay ſome) would be generally ob ructed by 
the Tenant and High-ſhoon-men, who are all for the preſent profit; 
their expectations ſeldome holding out above a year or two at moit. 

To this tis anſwer d; That therefore ſhould the Lord of the Mannour 
not onely encourage the Work by his own Example, aud by the Applanſe of 

ſuch Tenants as cax be courted to delight in theſe kinder of Improve- 
ments; but ſhould alſo oblige them by Covenants to plant certein Pro- 
ions of them, and to preſerve them being planted. 

To fortifie this profitable Deſign, It were farther to bo deſir d, that an 
Act of Parliament wight be — the Setting but of two or three 
Trees in every Acre of inclos'd Land, under the Forfeiture of Six-pence - 
per Tree, for ſome publick and charitable Work, to be levy*'d on the De- 
faulters. To what an innumerable multitude would this, in few years, in- 

ſenſibly mount; affording infinite proportions , and variety of Fruit 
throughout the Nation, which now takes a Potion for a refreſhment, and 
drinks its very Bread-corn |! 

I have ſeen a Calculation of twenty Fruit-trees to every Five-pounds 
of yearly Rent; Foe to Ten; ſoxty to Fifteen ; eighty to Twenty 3 and 

fo according to the proportion. Had all our Commons, and Waſte-lands, 
one Fruit-tree but at every hundred foot diitance, planted, and fenc'd at 
the publick charge, for the benefit of the Poor, (whatever might dy and 
miſcarry) enough would eſcape able to maintain a Stock, which would f- 
ford them a mot incredible relief. And the Hedg-rows, and the Cham- 
pion-grounds, Land-diviſfions, Mounds, and Head - lands ( where the 
Plough not coming, lis ever abandon'd to Weeds aud Briars) would 
add yet conſiderably to theſe Advantages, without detriment to any man. 

As touching the Species, if much have been ſaid to the preference of 
the Red-(trake before other Cider-Apples, this is to be added; That 4 
the beſt Vines, of richeſt liquor, and greateſt burden, do not ſpend much 
in wood and unprofitable branches; ſo nor does this Tree: For though 
other Cider xray ſee m more pleaſant (ſince we decline to give Judgment 
4 what is unknown to an) we yet attain our purpoſe, if T bis ſball appear 

eſt to reward the Planter, of any in preſent practiſe; eſpecially, for the 

ality ; becauſe it will fit the moſt parts which are addifed to theſe 

iquors, but wiſi of the right kinds, and prove the moſt ſecure from 
external injuries and Invaders. | 


Not 
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Not to refine upon the rare effets of Cider, which is above all the 
tien, ſoberly to exhilerate the Spirits of w Hypochondriacal I a 
ers, and by a ſpecihic quality te chaſe away 4 wy weſociable Spleen, 
without exceſs ; the very Blolome of the Fruit perfumes, and par ifies 
the Ambient Air, which ( as Al. Beale well obſerves in his Hereford-ſhire 
Orchards) & conceiv'd conduces ſo much to the conſtant Health and 
Longzvity, for which that Country bas been always celebrated, fenci 
their Habitations and ſweet R from Winds, and Winter- 
ons, the beat of the Sun, and his unſufferable darts: And if ( ſaith he ) Hereford. h. 
we may acknowledge grateful rifles, for that they harbour a conſtant Orch. p. 8. 
Aviary of ſweet Singers, which are here retain'd without the c | 
of Halian wires: To which I cannot but add bis following option, That 
if at any time we are in danger of being hindred from Trade in For- 
; reign Coxntries, our Engliſh Indignation may ſcorn to feed at their 
Tables, to drink of their Liquors, or otherwiſe to borrow or buy of 
Them, or of any their Confederates, ſo long as our Native ſoyle the 
ſupply us with ſuch excellent Neceſlaries. 

Nor is all this produc'd to redeem the Liquor from the ſuperſtition, 
prejudice, and opinions of thoſe Men who 4. ſo much mag niſie the juice 
of the Grape above it : If Experiments from undenyable Reon (in ſpite 
of Vintners, and Bauds to mens Palats ) were ſufficient to convince as, 
and reclaim the vitiated 3 or that it were poſſible to diſpute of the plea- 
ſantneſs, riches, and præcedency of Drinks and Diets, and jo to pro- 
vide for fit, competent, and impartial Judges; when by Nature, Nati- 
on, or Climate (as well as by Cuſtom and Education) we differ in thoſe 
Extreams. 

Moſt parts of Africa, and Aſia prefer Coffee before our Nobleft Li- 
qxors;, India, the Roots and Plants before our beſt Cook'd Veniſon ; 
Almoſt all the World crade water, before our Country Ale and Beer; and 
we Engliſh being generally more for inſipid, luſcious, and groſs Diet, 
then for the ſpicy, poignant, oylie , and highly reliſh'd, ( witneſs our 
wniverſal hatred of Oyls, French-wine, or Rheniſh without Sugar; our 
doating on Currans, Figgs, Plum-pottage, Pies, Pudding, and Cake) 
render yet the difficulty more arduows. But to make good the Experiment. 

About thirty years ſince one M Taylor (a perſon well known in Here- 
ford-ſhire) challeng'd 4 London-Vintner (finding him in the Country) 
That he would produce a Cider which ſhould excel his beſt Spaniſh or 
French-wine e The Wager being depoſited, He brings in 4 good Red- 
ſtrake to 4 private Houſe : On that Scene, all the Vintner could call to 
be Judges pronounce againſt his Wine ; Nor would any man there drink. 
French-wine (without the help of Sugar) nor endure Sack for a full 
draught ; and to Thoſe who were not accuſtomed to either, the more racy 
Canaries were no more agreeable then Malaga, too luſcious for the repeti- 
tion.But this Wager being loſt, aur Vintner renews bis Chartel,upon theſe 
expreſs terms , * rs and Indifferent Arbitrators : The Gentle- 
man agrees to the Articles; and thus again after mutual engagements it 

be debated who were Competent Judges, and abſolutely Indifferent. 

1 Taylor propoſes Three, whereof the odd Number ſbould by Vote 

determine : They muſt be of the fitteſt Ages too, or rather the fitteſt of all 

Ages, and ſuch as were inur d neither to Cider nor any Wine; and ſo 

it was agreed. The Judges convene; viz. A Youth of ten years old, 4 

Man of thirty, and a Third of ſixty ; and by All theſe alſo our ”"— 
A 2 | 
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loft the Battel. But this is not enough; Tis aſſay'd again by Nine Jadg- 
es, the Ternary thrice over; and there 'tis loſt alſo. And here I will 
conclude ; for I think never mas fairer Duel; nar can more be reaſona- 
bly pretended to vindicate this B of God, and our Native Liquor 
om their contempt, and to engage our Propagators of it. 
Tot veneficiis To ſum up all: If Health be more preciows then Opinion, I wiſh our 
placere cogi - Admirers of Wines, to the prejudice of Cider, beheld but the Cheat 
rr, & mira- themſelves ; the Sophiſtications, Transformations, Tranſmutations, 
mur — Adulterations, — Brewings, Trickings, and Compaſſings 
oft 2 of this Sophiſticated God they adore; and that they had as true an In- 
As *tis moſt ion into thoſe Arcana Lucifera, which the Prieſts of his —— 
ingeniouſly (our Vintners in their Taverns) do practiſe; and then let them drink, 
cited by.D* freely that will; Aird ws vl oy; Give me good Cider. 
Charleton, in It js noted in our Aphoriſms how much this Beverage was eſteemed b 


bis excellent Ein late Majeſty, and Court, and there referr d to all the Gentry t 


— =_ - invironing Country, (vo itrangers to the beſt Wines) when for ſeveral 


rations of Summers in the City of Hereford (ſo encompaſs d with Hore of it, and 
Wine, enter- brought thither without charge, or extraordinary ſubductions) it was 
ed into the ſold for ſixpence the Wine-quart, not for the ſcarcity, but the excellen- 
Regiſter of cy of it : And for the Red- rake, that it has been ſeen there hundreds 
the Royal time (with vehement and engaged competition) compar'd with the 
(wick hole idenof other the moſt celebrated Fruit, when after a while vapour, no 
od for any other Liquor in compariſon. 
uſeful Pieces But il from theſe Inſtances (may ſome ſay) when the World ſhall 
ſubjoyn d) have multiplied Cider-Trees, that it will be time enough to give Inſtru- 
worthy to ctions for the right Preſſing, and Preſerving of the Liquor. The Obje- 
be publiſh= Fiom is fair: But there are already more Perſons better furniſh'd with 
_ Fruit, ther with Directions how to uſe it as they ſhould; when in plen- 
tiful years ſo much Cider in impair'd by the ignorant handling, and be- 
comes dead and ſowr, that many even ſurfeit with the Bleſſing; it be- 
ing rarely ſeen in moſt Countries, that any remains good, to ſupply the 
defets of another year 3 and the Royal Society would prevent all this 
hazard by this free Anticipation. 

It now remains, that I ſhould make ſome Apology for my ſelf, to ex- 
tenuate the tumultuary Method of the enſuing Periods. Indeed it was 
not intended for a queint or elaborate piece of Art; nor is it the deſign 
of the Royal Society to accumulate Repetitions when as they can be 
avoyded; and therefore in an Argument ſo much beaten as is that of 
drelſing the Seminary, Planting, and modes of Grafting, it has been with 
In — rude, and imperfect — being far better in 
their eſteem( and according to my Lord Bacon g) then ſuch as are adorn'd 

with more pomp, and oſtentoss circumſtances, for a pretence to Per- 
fection. The Time may come when the richneſs, and fullneſs of their 
Collections may worthily invite ſome more Induſiriows Perſon to ac- 
_— that Hiſtory of Agriculture, of which theſe Pieces (like the 
limbs of Hippolytus ) are but ſcattered parts : And it is their greateſt 
ambition for the Publique Good, to provide ſuch Materials, as may 
ſerve to Raiſe, and Beautific that moſt defrable Structure, 
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CHAP. I. 


Of the Seminary. 


E had not the leaſt intention to enlarge upon 
this Title, after we had well reflected on the 
Nu many and accurate Directions whichare alrea- 
dy publiſhed, as well in our French-Gardiner, 
as in ſundry other Treatiſes of that nature, had 
not a moſt worthy Member of the Royal Society Mr. Beale of 
(to whom we have infinite Obligations) fur- Yeavil in 
niſh'd us with ſome things very particular and Somerſet- 
remarkable, in order to the improvement of our Seminaries , ſhire. 
Stocks, &c. which are indeed the very Baſis and Foundation of 
Cider-Orchards, It is from thoſe precious papers of his, and of 
ſome others (whoſe Obſervations alſo have richly contributed to 3, Buck. 
this Exterprize) that we ſhall chiefly entertain our Planter in moſt land. 
of the following Periods. | 
Whoſoever expects from the kernel of a rich or peculiar Apple or 
Pear to raile Fruit of the ſame kind, is likely to find many obſtru- 
tions and diſappointments : For the Wilding, (Crab or Pear) Fo- 
mus Sylveſtris, being at the beſt the natural product of the ſound- 
eſt kernel in the firmeſt land, and therefore the guſt of the Fruit 
more — 2 auſtere, fierce, and ſharp, and alſo the Fruit leis and 
more w and the pleaſanter or plumper and larger Apple be- 
ing the effect of ſome inteneration, which inelines to a kind of re- 
batement of the natural ſtrength of the Tree; the beſt choice of 
kernels for Stocks indefinitely, (and on which we may graft what 
we pleaſe) ſhould be from the ſoundeſt Wilding. For, 
A kernel taken from any graffed-Apple, as _ Pear-main, &c. 
does moſt naturally propend to the wildneſs of the Stock on which 
twas inſerted, as being the natural mother of the kernel, which 
is the very heart of the Apple; and alſo from a more deep and ſe- 
cret — to be hereafter unfolded, 
— and Pears requiring rather a vulgar and — Field- 
land, then a rich Garden- mould, (as has been often extracted by 
frequent Obſervations) it has been found that kernels ſowed in a 
very high compoſt, and rank earth, have produced (large indeed) 
but inſpid Fruit, haſtily rotting on the Trees, before all the parts 
of it were mature. Vid. Aphor. 33. 
And ſometimes when they ſeemed in outward figure to bear the 
_ of graffed Apples, from whence the kernels came, yet the 
guſt did utterly deceive,wanting that vivacity and pungent agree- 
ableneſs. B It 
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If the kernels of natural Apples (or of ungraffed Trees) ſhould 
product the ſame, or ſomg other variety of Apples, (as ſometimes 
it ſucceeds) yet would this carg be ſeldom oper pretium, and at 
beſt but a work of chance, the diſappointment falling out fo often 
through the fickleneſs of the Soil: Or admit that the moſt proper 
and conſtant, yet would the very dews and rain, by various and 
mutable Seaſons, and even by the Air it ſelf, (which operates be- 
yond vulgar perception, in the very changes as well of the mould, 
as of the ſeeds and fruit) create almoſt infinite alterations: And 
the choice having been in all places (apparently for ſome thouſands 
of years) by propagating the moſt delicate of Fruits by the Graffs, 
tis almoſt a deſperate task to attempt the railing of the lile, or 
better Fruit from the rudiments of the Kernel. 

Yet fince our defign of relieving the want of Wine, by a Succe- 
daneum of Cider, (as lately improv'd) is a kind of Modern Inven- 
tion, We may encourage and commend their patience and dili- 
gence who endeavour to raiſe ſeveral kinds of Wildings for the 
tryal of that excellent Liquor; eſpecially ſince by late experience 
we have found, that Wildings are the more proper Cider-Fruits ; 
ſome of them growing more ſpeedily , bearing ſooner, more con- 
ſtantly, and in greater abundance in leaner Land, much fuller of 
juice, and that more maſculine, and of a more Winy vigour. 

Thus the famous Ked-ſtrake of Hereford-ſtire is a pure Wilding, 
and within the memory of ſome now living firnamed the Scuda- 
mores Crab, and then not much known ſave in the Neighbourhood,&c. 
Yet now it would be difficult to ſhew that Red-ſtrake which grew 
from a kernel in that whole Trat, all being ſince become graffed 
Trees. Thus tis alſo believed, That the Blomsbery Crab (which 
carries the fame in ſome parts of Gloceſter-ſbire) and many of the 
White A#ſts, and Green Muſte, are originally Savages; as now in 
Somerſct-ſhire they have a generous Crider made of promiſcuous 
kernels, or ungrafjed Trees, which fills their confidence that no 
— Cider does exceed it; and tis indeed ſtrong, and ſufficiently 

eady. 

Nor dare we poſitively deny, but that even the beſt of our Tz* 
ble-ſruit came alſo originally from the kernel : For though it be 
truly noted by my L. Bacon, That the Fruit does generally obey the 
Graff, and yields very little to the Stock; yet ſome little it does. 

The famous Bezy de Hery,an excellent Musky Pear, was brought 
into the beſt Orchards of France from a Foreſt in Bretainy, where it 
grew wild, and was but of late taken notice of. 

But now to the deep Reaſon we lately threatned : We have by 
an Experiment found ſome neer affinity between the Kernel of the 
Apple and the heart or interiour of the Stock: For I ſaw (ſays M- 
Beale ) an old rotten Kernel-Tree bearing a delicate Summer-fruit, 
yielding tore of ſmooth Cider, (tis call d the French-Kernel-Tree, 
and is alſo a Dwarf, as is the Red-ſtrake3 ) and examining divers 
Kernels, »2any. years ſucceſſively, of that hollow and decayed Tree, J 
found them#always v jg — and empty, meer chins of 
Kernels, not unlike to the emaſculated Scrotum of an Eunuch ; _ 
ther 
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ther younger Tree, iſſuing from the ſounder part of a Root of the 
ſame old Tree, had full and entire Kernels. 

And from ſome ſuch Obſervation might the production of Ber- 
beries, &c. without Stones, be happily attempted ; an Inſtrument 
fitted to take out the marrow or pith of the Branches, (as the ſame Mr 
Beale perform d them 3) for from the numerical Buſh of that Fruit 
he found ſome Branches produce Berberies that had no ſtones,others 
which had; and in ſearching for the caſe of the effeF, perceived, 
that the pith or heart was taken from the radicat,or main Branches, 
as the other was full of pith, and conſequently the fruit in perſecti- 
on;of all which(he writes me word )he made — tryals on other 
fruit, but left the place before he could ſee the event. But he adds; 

Theſe many years ( almoſt twenty) I have yearly tri d Kernels in 
Bedds of clean Earth, Pots and Pans, and by the very leaves (as 
they appear d in firſt ſpringing for one moneth ) I could diſcern how far 
my Eſſays had civiliz'd 'em : The Wilder had ſhorter, ſtiffer, brown, 
or fox-colour'd leaves : The more ingenuous had more tender, more 

pony leaves, and approaching the lighter verdure of the Berbery 
eaf when it firſt appears. He adds, | 

Some Apples are call'd Roſe-Apples, Roſemary-Apples, Gilly- 
flower-Apples, Orange-Apples, with ſeveral other adjuncts, deno- 
minating them, from what Reaſon I know not. But if we intended 
to try ſuch infuſiont upon the Kernels (as ſhould endeavour to alter 
their kinds) we ſhould not approve of the bedabbling them with 
ſuch infuſions, (for over- moiſture would rather enervate then 
ſtrengthen them) but rather _ the Earth the year before, with 
ſuch inſuccations, and then hinder it from producing any Weeds, 
till ready for the Kernels, and then in dewy times, and more fre- 
quently when our Climate were ſurcharg d with rain, cover the Beds 
and Pots with the ſmall leaves of Roſemary, Gillyflowers, or other 
oderiferous Bloſſomes, and repeat it often, to the end the dem may 
meteorize,and draw forth their finer Spirits, &c. And thus alſo we 
are in this Age of ours provided of more vigorous Ingredients for 
trials then were known to the Ancients, Finally, | 

From what has been deduc'd from the Wilding of ſeveral parts, 
it may manifeſtly appear, how much more congeneal ſome ſoil is 
then other, to yield the beſt C:der-frnit from the Kernel; and the 
hazzle ground, or quicker mould, much better then the more ob- 
ſtinate clay or ranker earth. 
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C HAP. II. 
Of Stocks. 


He former thus eſtabliſh'd, after all humour and varieties 

have been ſufficiently wearied, we ſhall find the Wilding to 

be the hardieſt and moſt proper . the moſt delicate _ a 
2 g 
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This confirm d by Varro, lib. x. cap. 40. In quamcungqur arborem in- 
ſeras, &c. and tis with reaſon: However they do in Hereford- 
ſhire, both in practice, and opinion, limit this Rule; and to preſerve 
the guſt of any delicate (as of the Tear- main, Quince-Apple, 
8tockin, &c.) rather upon a Gennet Moyle or Cyder Stock, (as 
there call'd) then a Crab-ftock,; but then indeed they conclude the 
Tree laſts not ſo long 3 and tis obſerv d, That Apples are better ta- 
ſted from a clean, light land, &c. then from ſtiffer clay of the more 
pinguid and luxurious foil. | 

; us in like manner our Maſter Varro, loco citato concerni 
Pears; Si in Sylvaticam, &c. The Wild-ſtock does enliven 
the dull and p atic Apple, and the Stock of a Gennet-Moyle 
ſweeten and improve the Pepin, &c. or may rather ſeem to abate 
at leaſt ſome Apple over-tart and ſevere. 

Your Crab-ftock would be planted about 0Fober, at thirty two 
Foot diſtance, and not graffed till the third Spring after, or at leaſt, 
not before the ſecond. 

But if your defign'be for Orchard only, and where they are to 
abide, an interval of ſixteen Foot ſhall ſuffice , provided the 

ound be yearly turn d up with the Spade, and the diſtance qua- 
drupled where the Plough has priviledge; this being the moſt ex- 
pedite for ſuch as have no Nwrſery ground. 

Crab-ſtocks are better then Sets of Apple Kernel. — on, be- 


cauſe they impart a more juicy and tart reliſh, are to be 
preferred for moſt ſorts of Apples. 
CHAP. III. 


Of Grafts and Inſitions. 


MA —_—_ your Graff» from a conſtant and well-bearing 
| Branch. 

And asthe Stock, hath a more verdant rind, and is capable to 
yield more plenty of juice, fo let the Graff have more «Eyes or 
Judd. Ordinarily three or four Eyes are ſufficient to give iſſue to 
the Sap; but as well in Apples, and Pears, as in Viss, thoſe Graf: 
or Cions are preferr d in which the budds are not too far aſunder, 
or diftant from the foot thereof: And ſuch a number of buds 
uſually determining the length of the Graff, there may divers ci- 
ons be made of one Branch, where you cannot procure plenty of 
them for ſeverals. 

As to the ſucceſs of graffing, the main ill is, to joyn the inward 
part of the Cior to the ſappy part of the Stock, cloſely, but not 
too forceably; that being the beſt and moſt infallible way, by 
which moſt of the quick and juicy parts are mutually united, eſpe- 
clalty towards the bottome. 

If the Stock be ſo big as to endanger the pinching of your we 

when 
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when the wedge is drawn out of the cleft, let the inner fide of the 
Graff, which is within the wood of the Stack, be leſt the thicker, 
that io the woody part of the cion may bear the ſtreſs,and the ſappy 
part be preſerved from bruiſing. "on 

Chooſe the ſtreighteſt and ſmootheſt part of the Stock for the 
— where you intend to graf: If the Stack be all knotty (which 

eſteem no impediment) or crooked, rectifie it with the fitteſt 
poſture of the Graff. 

For a Graf covet not a Cioxs too {lender ; for the Sun and Wind 
will ſooner enforce it to wither : Yet are we to diſtinguiſh, that 
for Inoculatiom we take the Bud from a (prig of the laſt years 
ſhoor ; and moſt allow that the Cions ſhould allo have ſome of the 
former with it, that it may be the ſtronger to graff, and abide to 
be put cloſe into the Stock, which is thought to advance it in 

ing. 

In — they do frequently chooſe a Graff of ſeveral 
years growth: and for the graffing of ſuch large Stocks as are taken 
out of the Woods or Nurſeries, and fitted into rows for Orchards, 
they chooſe not the Graffs ſo ſmall as in other Countries they re- 

uire them; which has, it ſeems, occaſion d ſome complaint from 
them that underſtand not the Reaſon of the firſt branch of this 
Note. Once for all, The ſtumpy Graff will be found much ſu- 
periour to tbe {lender one, and make a much nobler and larger 
Shoot. This upon experience. | 

Graff your Cion on that ſide of the Stock where it may receive 
the leaſt hurt from the South- weſt Wind, it being the moſt com- 
mon, and moſt violent that blows in Summer; ſo as the wind may 
blow it to the Stock, not from it: And when the Zephyres of the 
Spring are ſtirring, chooſe that Seaſon before all others for this 
work. 

Some there are who talk of removing the Stock about Chriſtmas, 
and then alſo graf it; which there be that glory they can ſucceſ- 
fully do even by the fire fide, and ſo not be fore d to expect a two 
or three years rooting of the Stock; But in this Adventure tis 
adviſeable to plunge the Graff three or four inches deep in the 
Stock, Laſtly, 

Be careful that the Rain get not into the clefts of your young 
grafted Stocks : Yet it has been noted, That many old Trees (quite 
decay'd with an inward hollowneſs) have born as full burdens, 
nd conftantly, as the very ſoundeſt, and the Fruit found to be 
m xcate then uſually the ſame kind from a perfect and more 
entire Stock. 

Except ſome former caſe requires it, leave not your Graffs above 
four, frre, or (at moſt) fix inches of length above the Stock; for 
by the length it draws more feebly, and is more expos'd to the 
ſhocks of the Wind, or hurt by the Birds ; and you ball frequent- 
ly ive the ſummities and tops of fach young Graff to be mor- 
tified —— offi 2 

Now for eneouragment in tranſpotting Graffs at great diſtance, 
we find that with lietle care (their tops uncut and unbruis'd) = 

wi 


* 
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This confirm d by Varro, lib. 1. cap. 40. In quam arborem in- 
ſeras, &c. and tis with reaſon: However they do in Hereford- 
ſhire, both in practice, and 1 limit this Kle; and to preſerve 
the guſt of any delicate (as of the Tear- main, Quince-Apple, 
Stoc lia, &c.) rather upon a Gennet Moyle or Cyder Stock, (as 
there call'd) then a Crab-ftock,; but then indeed they conclude the 
Tree laſts not ſo long 3 and 'tis obſery'd, That Apples are better ta- 
ſted from a clean, light land, &c. then from ſtiffer clay of the more 
pinguid and luxurious foil. | 
Thus in like manner our Maſter Varro, loco citato concerni 
Pears; Si in ; Sylvaticam, &c. The Wild-ſtock does enliven 
the dull and phlegmatic Apple , and the Stock of a Gennet-Moyle 
ſweeten and improve the Pepin, &c. or may rather ſeem to abate 
at leaſt ſome Apple over-tart and ſevere. 

Your Crab-ftock would be planted about Ober, at thirty two 
Foot diſtance, and not graffed till the third Spring after, or at leaſt, 


not before the 7—.— 
But if your defign be for Orchard only, and where they are to 


abide, an interval of ſixteen Foot ſhall ſuffice , provided the 


ound be yearly turn d up with the Spade, and the diſtance qua- 
Arupled where the Plough has priviledge; this being the moſt ex- 
pedite for ſuch as have no Nwrſery ground. 

Crab-ſtocks are better then Sets of Apple Kernel: — 7 on, be- 


cauſe they impart a more juicy and tart reliſh , are to be 
preferred for moſt forts of Apples. 
CHAP. III. 
+ 


Of Grafts and Inſitions. 
MA choice of your Graffs from a conſtant and well-bearing 


Branch. 

And asthe Stock, hath a more verdant rind, and is capable to 
yield more plenty of juice, fo let the Graff have more Eyes or 
Budds : Ordinarily three or four Eyes are ſufficient to give iſſue to 
the Sap; but as well in Apples, and Pears, as in Vives, thoſe Graf: 
or Cions are preferr'd in which the budds are not too far aſunder, 
or diftant from the foot thereof: And fach a number of buds 
uſually determining the length of the Graff, there may divers ci- 
ons be made of one Branch, where you cannot procure plenty of 
them for ſeverals. , 

As to the ſucceſs, of gr , the main Kill is, to joyn the inward 
part of the Cion to appy part of the Stock, cloſely, but not 
too forceably ; that being the beſt and moſt infallible way, by 
which moſt of the quick and juicy parts are mutually united, eſpe- 
cially towards the bottome. 
the Stock be fo big as to endanger the pinching of your Og 

0 
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when the wedge is drawn out of the cleft, let the inner fide of the 
Graff, which is within the wood of the Stock, be leit the thicker, 
that io the woody part of the Ciox may bear the ſtreſs,and the fappy 
part be preſerved bruiſing. as 

Chooſe the ſtreighteſt and ſmootheſt part of the Stock for the 
— where you intend to graf: If the Stock, be all knotty (which 

eſteem no impediment) or crooked, rectiſie it with the fitteſt 
poſture of the Graff. 

For a Graf covet not a Cioxs too (lender ; for the Sur and Find 
will ſooner enforce it to wither : Yet are we to diſtinguiſh, that 
for Iroculatiom we take the Bud from a bos of the laſt years 
ſhoor ; and moſt allow that the Cions ſhould allo have ſome of the 
former with it, that it may be the ſtronger to graf, and abide to 
be put cloſe into the Stock, which is thought to advance it in 

ing. 

In Hereford-ſbire they do frequently chooſe a Graff of ſeveral 
— — and for * graffing of fork large Stocks as are taken 
out of the Woods or Nurſeries, and fitted into rows for Orchardi, 
they chooſe not the Graffs ſo ſmall as in other Countries they re- 

uire them; which has, it ſeems, occaſion d ſome complaint from 
them that underſtand not the Reaſon of the firſt branch of this 
Note. Once for all, The ſtumpy Graff will be found much ſu- 
periour to tbe {lender one, and make a much nobler and larger 
Shoot. T his upon experience. 

Graff your Cons on that ſide of the Stock where it may receive 
the leaſt hurt from the South-weſt Wind, it being the moſt com- 
mon, and moſt violent that blows in Summer; ſo as the wind may 
blow it to the Stock, not from it: And when the Zephyres of the 
Spring are ſtirring, chooſe that Seaſon before all others for this 
work. 

Some there are who talk of removing the Stock about Chriſtmas, 
and then alſo graf it; which there be that glory they can ſucceſ- 
fully do even by the fire fide, and ſo not be fore d to expect a two 
or three years rooting of the Stock; But in this Adventure tis 
adviſeable to plunge the Graff three or four inches deep in the 
Stock, Laſtly, 

Be careful that the Rain get not into the clefts of your young 
grafied Stocks : Yet it has been noted, That many old Trees (quite 
decay d with an inward hollowneſs) have born as full burdens, 
and conftantly, as the very ſoundeſt, and the Fruit found to be 
more delicate then uſually the ſame kind from a perfect and more 
entire Stock. 

Except ſome former caſe requires it, leave not your Graffs above 
four, frve, or (at molt) fix inches of length above the Stock; for 
by the hit draws more feebly, and is more expos'd to the 
ſhocks of the Wind, or hurt by the Birds ; and youſball frequent- 
ly ive the ſummities and tops of ſuch young Graffs to be mor- 
tified — — 0 iff PRY 

Now for encouragment in tranſpotting Graff: at great diſtance, 
we find that with little care (their tops uncut and unbruis'd) = 

wi 
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will hold good, and may ſapport the tranſportation by Sea or 
Land from OFober or November to the very end of March : See 
Sir H. Plat's Offers, Paragr. 75. To which may be added, That if 
the Graff receives no hurt by lying in the Stock expos d to all rain, 
dews, and ſeverities of Winter , froſts from December to Spring, 
(as has been imentally noted); then (by a ſtronger preſum- 
ption) in oyled, or rather waxen Leather, it may undoubtedly 
eſcape. Some preſcribe, That the ends ſhall be ſtuck in a Trip : 
1 excellent Graffers ( Gentlemen ſome of very good cre- 
dit) have aſſured us, That the Graffs which ſeemed withered, and 
fit to be caſt away,have proved the beſt when tri'd. Thus in honeſt 
Barnaby Googes noble Heresbachins _ will finde it commended 
to gather your Cions in the wane of the Moon, at leaſt ten days be- 
fore you graf them; and Conſtantine gives this reaſon for it, That 
the Graff a little withered, and thirſty, may be the better 
received of the Stock: There are alſo other inducements for this 
practice, as Simon Harwood, pag. 4. has ſhew'd us; but none be- 
yond our own experience, who have known Graffs gathered in 
December thrive and do perfectly well. 


C HAP. IV. 


Of Variety and Improvements. 


I any man would have variety of unexpected and unknown 

Apples und Pears, for the improvement of Cider, or Palate- 
fruit, there is more hope from Kernels rais'd in the Nurſery (as has 
already been directed) then from ſuch tryals of graffings as we have 
yet ſeen in preſent uſe. 

But if we would recover the patience, and the ſedulity of the 
Antient (of which ſome brief account will follow) or liſten to 
ſome unuſual Propoſals, then may we undertake for ſome variety 
by Iſitions. 

To delude none with promiſes, we do much rather recommend 
the diligence of inquiring from all Countries the beſt Graffs of 
ſuch Fruits as are already found excellent for the _ we de- 
ſign: As from the Twrgoviens for that Pear of which r. Pell gives 
ſo — and weighty informations. 

ut as ſome — are to be inquired after for the Palate and the 
Table, ſo tis now our main buſineſs to ſearch after ſuch as are excel- 
lent for their Liquor, either as more pleaſant, more winy, or more 
laſting ; of which ſort the Bosbury bare-land-Pear excels. The 
Red-ſtrake, Bromebury-Crab, and that other much celebrated Fild- 
ing call'd the Oaken-pin, as the beſt for Cider; though for ſuffici- 
ent reaſons none of them comparable to the Ked-ſtrake. 

But to purſue the diligence of the Antients, we direct the eye 
to a general expedient — all kinde of varieties imaginable, an 
whic 
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which we hold far better then to preſent the World with a Liſt of 
the particulars either known, or experimented : For who indeed 
but a Fool will dare to tell Wonders in this ſevere Age, and upon 
an Argument which is ſo environ d with Impoſture in moſt Writers, 
old or new | Much leſs pretend to Experiments which may fail to 
ſacceed by default of a happy Agent, when the coxcluſiox muſt be, 
Ferne Anthorem fit fides / 

And truly men receive no ſmall diſcouragement from the ugly 

affronts of Clowns, and leſs cultivated perſons, who laugh and ſcorn 
at every thing which is above their underſtanding: For example; 
IT knew 4 man (writes Mr. Beale to me) and he a moſt diligent Plan- 
ter and Graffer, who for thirty or fourty years made innumerable 
Eſſays to produce ſome change of an Apple by grafting : It ſeems he 
wes ambitions to leave his Name on ſuch a Fruit , if - conld have 
obtain d it; but always fail'd;, for he perpetually made bis Trials 
pom Crab-ſtocks, or ſuch ( at leaſt ) as did not greatly differ from the 
kind; and be ever found that the Graff would prædominate. And 
how infinitely ſuch Men having loſt their own aims, will deſpiſe 
better Advice, we leave to obſervation. 
However, let us add, That where nothing is more facile then 
to raĩſe new kinds of Apples (in inſinitum) from Kernels: Yet in that 
Apple-Conmry (ſo much addicted to Orchards) we could never en- 
counter more then two or three perſons that did believe it : But in 
other places we meet with many that, on the other fide, repute 
Wildings, or (as they call them) Kernel. fruit, at all adventure, and 
without choice, to be the very beſt of Cider-frnit , and to make 
the moſt noble Liquor. So much does the common judgment dit- 
fer in ſeveral Countries, though at no conſiderable diſtance, even 
in matters of viſible Fad, and epidemical experience. 

It was our excellent Friend Mr. Buckland who ſent us word of 
one in Somerſet-ſbire, who by graffing any White Apple upon an Elm 
changes the Apple, and particularly to/a red colour : He directs us 
where we may be eye-witneſles of the proof, and alſo to a Clergy- 
mar hard by, who loſt his labour in the ſame Attempt, by the pe- 
riſhing of the Gras; ſo as by his Advice we are not over-haſtily 
to erect Hercules s Pillars; and rendets his Reaſons, encouraging 
our Experiments. 

To gratific yet the Iygenious, inſtruct others, and emancipate 
usall from thels baſtinado-Clowns, we are furniſh'd with many Ar- 
guments and xs to aſlure a good ſucceſs, at leaſt for variety 
and change, if noe for infinite choice: Two or three antient Refe- 
rexces being duly prxmis'd 3 namely, Firſt, 

1. That tis in vain to expect change of Apples from graffing 
upon differing Stocks of Crabs, or Apples. 

2. In vain alſo are we to look for a kind Tree froma very much 
differing Stock; as an altered Pear to grow kindly on a Crab or Ap- 


ple-ſtock, & contra. There go about indeed ſome jugglinge, but 


we diſdain to name them. 
It is one thing to finde the kindeſt Stock for the Improvement 


of any Fruit; as the Crab. ſtock for the delicate Apple, the * ry 
Blac 
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Black-C Stock, tor the graffs of the faireſt Cherries; the la 
Vine, ( — root makes el it for relief) to accept the — 
of the more delicate Vine, &c. And another thing it is to ſeek the 
Stock which begets the wonder, variety, and that ſame tranſcen- 
dent and particular excellency we inquire after : For this muſt be 
at more remote diſtance ; —— offer from the Ancients to ſhew, 
how it may be at any diſtance whatſoever: But this is ſalved by 
Sir H. Plat s expedient, Paragr. 72. viz. If two Trees grow together, 
that be apt to be graffed one into another, then let one branch into 
another, workmanly joyning Sap to Sap. This our Gardiners call 
Graffing by Approach. 
ut in this Rule he is too narrow for our purpoſe, and far ſhort 

of old experience: As alſo in Parag. 63- where he affirms, We may 
not graff a contrary Fruit thereon. Againſt this we urge; That 
any contrary Fruit may be adventured, and any Fruit upon any 
fruitleſs Stock growing neer in the ſame Nurſery : If it be not only 
affirm d, but ſeriouſly undertaken, and experimentally proved by 
the ſober Columella, in ſeveral of his Treatiſes; Turn to the ele- 
venth Chapter of his fifth Book, ( Stephens Edition ) Sed cum An- 
tiqui negaverint poſſe omne genus ſurculorum in omnem Arborem in- 
ſeri, & illam quaſi finitionem, qua nos paulo ante uſt ſumus, veluti 
quandam legem ſanxerint, eos tantum ſurculos poſſe coaleſcere, qui 
ſint cortice, ac libro, & fru conſimiles iis arboribus quibus inſe- 
runtur, exiſtimavi mus errorem buj ur opinionis diſcutiendum, tra- 
dendamgque poſteris rationem, qua poſſit omne genus ſurculi omni ge- 
neri Arboris inſeri. And the example follows in a Graff of an 
Olive into a Fig-ſtock by Approach (as we call it, ) which he alſo re- 
peates in the twenty ſeventh Chapter of his Book De Arboribus, 
without altering a ſyllable. But poſſibly in this check at the Arci- 
ent he might aim at old Varro, whom we finde threatning no leſs 
then Thunderbolts and — to thoſe who ſhould attempt theſe 
ſtrange Marriages, and did not ſort the Graff with the Iree; con- 
ſult /zb. 1. cap. 40. Bu thus you ſee this Art aflum'd by Columella 
for his own invention ( 1500 years ſince) to be no news to Varro 
200 years older; where he goes on, Eſt alters ſpecies ex arbore in 
arborem inſerendi nuper animadverſa in arboribus propinquis, &c. 
Though here again we may queſtion our Maſters auper animad- 
verſa too 3 ſince before he was born Cato relates it as uſual to Gra 
Vines in the manner by them preſcribed, cap. 41. Tertia inſitio eſt : 
Terebra vitem quam inſeres,&c. Which makes us admire how the 


- witty Walchizs in his Diſcourſe De vitibus fruftuariis, pag. 265. 


could recount the graffing of Vines amongſt the wonders of Mo- 
dern Inventions. 

But it ſeems Varro and his Contemporaries did extend the pra- 
ctice beyond Cato; and Columella proceeded further then Varro, 
even to all ſorts of Trees, however differing in nature, quality, 
barke, or ſeaſon : And then Palladixs aſſumes the reſult, and gives 
us the particulars of the ſucceſs in his Poem, De Inſitionibus. And 
to theſe four as in chief (no phantaſtical or counterfeit perſons ) we 
refer the Induſtrious. 

But 
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But be pleas d to take this note alſo : As ſoon as your Graff hath 
prepar'd a ſecond, or at fartheſt a third years growth, take it off 
the Stuck, and then graff it upon a Stock of a more natural kind: 
For in our own Trials we have found a graff proſper the ſecond 
year exceeding well; yet the third the whole growth at once bla- 
ſted quite to the very Stock, as if Varro's Augurs had faid the- 
word. 

To this add, the making uſe of ſuch Stocks as in this Experiment 
may contribute ſome ſpecial aid toſeveral kinds of humane Infir- 
mities : As ſuppoſe the Birch Tree for the Stone, the Elm for 
Fevers, &c. 

Moreover, To graff rather the Wilding, or Crab, then the Pe- 
pin, becauſe the Wilding is the more naturalz and Natwre does 
more delight in progreſs, then to be Retrograde and go backwards. 

I ſhould alſo expect far more advance from a more pungent ſap, 
then from Inſpid3 as generally we ſee the beſt and vigorous juices 
to ſalute our Palats with a more agreeable piquancy and tartneſs ; 

for ſo we find the relliſh of the Stocking-Apple, Golden Pepin, Pear- 
main, Eliot, Harvy, and all (but Ruſſetings and Greenings) to be 
more poignant then of others, | 

But we muſt note from Palladias, That the Ancients had the 
ſucceſs which we all, and particularly Sir H. Plat does fo frequent- 
ly deny, as in the particular of —— the Apple on the Pear, &- 
contra, Let us hear him de Pomo. 


Inſita proceris pergit concreſcere ramis, 
Et ſociam mutat malus amica Pyrum : 
Sique feros ſylvis hortatur linquere mores, 
Et partu gaudet nobiliore frui. 
Pallad. de Inſitionib. Jab. 14. 


And this will ſhew us, That Virgil, and Columella, in ſeveral of 
his wonderfull Relations of theſe kinds of mixture, (which but for 
the prolixity we might now recite) did not ſo far effect Wonders as 
to deſert the truth. 

You may alſo obſerve, That as well the French Gardiner, and 
our Moders Planters, have found more benefit from the Stock of 
the Quince then old Palladi s did, it ſeems, diſcern. 


Cum præſtet cunitis ſe fulva cydonia pomis, 
Alteriss nullo creditur hoſpitio. 
Roboris externi librum aſpernata ſi 

Scit tantum nullo creſcere poſſe cus. 
Sed propriis pandens cognata cubilia ramis, 
Stat, contenta ſuum nobilitare bonum. 
— Pallad. de Malo Cydonio. 


bit, 


Laſtly, We did by unexpected chance find the facilit of eraf- 
fing the very youngeſt Stocks, even of one years growth, by the 


Root: At a ſecond removal of the Stocks (being then of two years 
C growth) 
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growth) we obſerved ſome Roots ſo faſt cloſed together into one, 
as not to be divorced : Hereupon we concluded, It caſualty, or 

ligence, chance of ſpade, or oppreſſion of neighbourhood did 
this, by Art it might be done more effectually, and poſſibly to 
ſome deſirable purpoſe; for that then the Stock, was more apt to 
receivea maſtering Impreſſion; and any Garden Plant whatſoever 
might by this proceß interchange and mingle their Roots. 

And thus we have preſented our diligent Cideriſt with what Ob- 
ſervations and Arguments of Encouragement, — on fre- 

uent Experience, we have received from our moſt ingenious Carre- 
— eſpecially the Learned and truly Candid Me Beale, in 
whoſe Perſon we have ſo long entertain d you: And to theſe we 
could add ſundry others, were it not now time (whiles we diſcourſe 
of poſſebilities) to conclude with ſomething certain, and to ſpeak 
of what we have. 

For the kinds then of Cider-Apples in being; Gloceſter-ſhire af- 
fects the Bromsbury Crab; It affords a ſmart, winy Liquor, and is 
peculiarly hardy, but not ſo proper for a cold and late-bearing 
Climate, it being riot ripe in hot Land till the end of Autumn, nor 
fit to be ground for Cider till Chriſtmas, lying fo long in heaps and 
preparation. 

It is in the ſame Shire that they likewiſe much eſteem of the 
white and red Muſt-Apple, the ſweeteſt as well as ſowreſt Pepin, and 
the Harvy-Apple, which (being boyl d) ſome prefer to the very beſt 
of all Ciders. 

But about London, and the more Southern Trac, the Pepin, and 
eſpecially the Golden, is eſteemed for the making of the moſt de- 
licious of that Liquor, moſt wholeſom, and moſt reſtorative ; and 
indeed it may (in my poor judgment) challenge thoſe perfection: 
with very good reaſon. 

By others the Pearmain alone is thought to come in competition 
with the beſt ; but the Cider is for the moſt part found of the weak- 
eſt, unleſs encourag'd with ſome a ble Pepiz to infpirit it. 
Some commend the Fox-Whelp ; and the Gennet-Moyle was once 
— to the very Red-ſtrake, and before the Bromtbury- Crab; 

ut upon more mature conſideration, the very Criticks themſelves 
now Recant, as being too effeminate and ſoft for a judiciew 
Palate. 

The Redſtrake then amongſt theſe accurate Taſters hath obtain- 
ed the abſolute præeminence of all other Cider ruit, eſpecially in 
Hereford-ſhire, as being the richeſt and moſt vinow Liquor, and 
now with the more earneſtneſs commended to our practice, for 
its celerity in becoming an Orchard, being ordinarily as full of 
Frnit at ten years growth as other Trees are at twenty ; the Pepin 
or Pearmain at thirty: And laſtly, from that no contemprible 
quality, That tis ſo wicked a Fruit upon the Tree as needs no Pri- 
apws for protector, ſince (as beautiful as tis to the eye) it has ſo 
curſed a taſte in the Aout h till it be converted into Cider. 

In ſum, The Red. ſtralę will at three years gr give you fair 


hopes, and laſt almoſt an hundred years: And the _ 
aſten 
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haſten to an Orchard for Cider without trouble of Art or Graffing : 
But note, That this Tree is very apt to contract 4 bur-krot neer Ser C. Tay- 
its Trunk, where it begins to divide; and being cut off under lor's P A 
that boſs, commonly grows (if ſo ſet) and becomes ſpeedily a — * 
Tree, except it encounter an extraordinary dry Summer the f 
year to give it check. And though the knack of graffing be ſo ob- 
vious, yet this more appearing facility does ſo pleaſe the lazy 
Clowns, that in ſome places they neither have nor deſire any other 
Orchards ; and how this humour prevails you may perceive by the 
haſty progreſs of our Kentiſb Codlin in moſt parts of England. 
But to advance again our Red-ſtrake, even above the Pepin, and 
the reſt (beſides the celerity of the improvement and conſtant bur- 
then) conſider we the molt incredible product, fince we may ex- 
pect from each Apple more then double the quantity; ſo as in the 
ſame Orchard, under the ſame culture, thirty Red-ſtrake Trees ſhall 
at ten years graffing yield more Cider then a hundred of thoſe Pe- 
pins, and ſurmount them in proportion during their period at leaſt 
ſixty or ſeventy years: So that granting the Cider of the Golden- 
Pepin ſhould excel, (which with ſome is precarious) yet tis in no 
wile proper for a Cider-Orchard, according to our general deſign, 
not by half ſo ſoon bearing, nor ſo conſtantly, nor in that quantity, 
nor fulneſs or ſecurity. 
Concerning Perry, the Horſe-Pear and Bare-land-Pear are re- 
puted of the beſt, as bearing almoſt their weight of ſpriteful and 
vinow Liquor. The Experienced prefer the lamm or ruddy ſort, a, 43. 
as the colour of all other moſt proper for Perry: They will grow Aph. 34. 
in common: fieldlt, gravelly, wild, and ſtony ground, to that large- 
neſs, as one only Tree has been uſually known to make three or four 
Hog ſheads : That of Bosbury , and ſome others, are ſo tart and 
harſh that there is nothing more ſafe from plunder, when even a 
Swine will not take them in his mouth. But thus likewiſe would 
the abundance preſerve theſe Fruits, as we ſee it does in Normandy. 


— * 
—— 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Place and Order. 


W do ſeriouſly prefer a very wild Orchard, as mainly intend- 
ed for the publick utility, and to our purpoſe of obliging 
the People, as with a ſpeedy Plantation yielding {tore for Cider ; 
Upon this it is that we do © frequently inculcate, how well they 
thrive upon Arable , whiles the continuing it ſo accelerates the 
growth in almoſt half the time: And if the Arable can be ſo le- 
vell'd, (as commonly we ſee it for Barly-land) then without detri- 
ment it may aſſume the Ornament of cyrus, and flouriſh in the 

Mucux. 

If it be allow Land, or muſt be rais d with high Ridges, then 

b C 2 'Uls 
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tis neceſlary to have more regard of planting on the tops of thoſe 
eminencies, and to excuſe the unavoydable breach of the decaſſae, 
as my Lord Verulam excuſeth the defect of our humane pharſies in 
the Conſtellations, which obey the Omnipotent order rather then 
ours: Add to this the rigour of the Royal Society, which approves 
more of plainneſs and »ſefulneſs , then of nigeneſs and curioſity; 
whiles many putting themſelves to the vaſt chagre of levelling their 
grounds,oftentimes make them but the worſe; fince where the pla- 
ces are full of gaſtly inequalities, there may be planted ſome forts of 
Cider-Fruit, which is apt by the great burden to be preſs d down to 
the ground, and there (whiles it hides Irreg»larities) to bear much 
better, and abundantly beyond belief; for ſo have been ſeen ma- 
ny ſuch recumbent Pear-trees bear each of them two, three, yea, 
even to ſix or more Hog ſheads yearly. 

And for this Cider , whiles we prefer ſome ſorts of Wildings 
which do not tempt the palate of a Thief, by the caution we ſhall not 
provoke any man to repent his charge from the neceſlity of richer 
and more reſerv'd Encloſures ; Though we have frequently ſeen 
divers Orchards ſuccesfully planted on very poor Arable, — even 
in ſtony Gleab, gravel, and clay, and that pretty bigh, on the ſides 
and declivities of Hills, where it only bears very ſhort graſs, like 
to the moſt ordinary Common, not worth the charge of Tillage : 
And yet even there the Tenants and Confirers ſometimes . it 
for the Fruit, and find their reward, though not equally to ſuch 
Orchards as are planted on better ground, and in the Vallies. 
Hence we ſuggeſt, That if there be no Statute for it, 'twere to be 


' Wiſhed there were a Law which ſhould allow endeavonrs of this 


nature out of the Common fte ld, to encloſe for theſe Enconragements, 
ſince both the Public and the Poor (whatever the clamour is) are 
advantaged by ſuch Exclofures, as Tuſſer in his old Rhimes, and all 
indifferent obſervers apprehend with good reaſon. 

True indeed it is, That all Land is not fit for Orcharding, fo as 
even where to form juſt Incloſures, being either too ſhallow and dry, 
or too wet and — But this (ſaith the judicious M* Buchland) 
we may aver, That there are few Pariſhes or Hamlets in England 
where there are not ſome fat and deep Headlands capable of Rows 
of Trees; and that (as hath been ſaid) theraiſed Banks of all In- 
cloſures generally by the advantage of the depth, fatneſs, and health 
of their Mould, yield ready opportunitie for planting ;, ( yea, and in 
many Countries multitudes of Crab-ſtocks fit to be graffed ;)in which 
latter (ſaith he) I have frequently obſerved very goodly Fruit-bear- 
ing Trees, when in the ſame ſoil Trees in Orchards have been poor 
and worth nothing. To conclude, * 

If the ſoil be very bad and unkind, any other Fruit (which it 
may more freely yield without requiring much depth, and leſs 
Sun) may be planted in ſtead of —2 
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CHAP. VI. 
of Tranſ planting, and Diſtance. 


"12 moſt proper ſeaſon for Tranſplanting is before the hard 
| froſts of Winter ſurprize you, and that is a competent 
while before Chriſtmas: And the main point is, to fee that the 
Roots be larger then the Head; and the more ways that extends 
the better and firmer. | 

If the Stock ſeems able to ſtand on its own three or four legs 
(as we may call em), and then after ſettlement ſome ſtones. be 
heaped or laid about it, as it were gently wedging it faſt, and ſafe 
from winds, (which ſtones may after the ſecond or third year be 
removed) it will falve from the main danger : For if the Roots be 
much ſhaken the firſt Spring, it will hardly recover it. 

You may tranſplant a Fruit - Tree almoſt at any tolerable ſeaſon 
of the Tear, eſpecially if you apprehend it may be ſpent re 
you have finiſh'd your work, having many to remove: Thus let 

our Trees be taken up about Allballontide, (or as ſoon as the leaf 
— to fall); then having trimm'd and quickned the Roots, ſet 
them in a Pit, fourty, fifty, or a hundred together, yet ſo as they 
may be cover'd with mould, and kept very freſh : By the Spring 
they will be found well cured of their woxnds, and fo ready to 
ſtrike root and put forth, that being 7 + — where they are 
to ſtand, they will take ſuddenly, and ſeldom fail; whereas be- 
ing thus cut at Spring, they recover with greater hazard. 
he very Roots of Trees planted in the ground, and buried 
within a quarter of an Inch, or little more, of the level of the Bed, 
will ſprout, and grow to be very good Stocks. This and the other 
being Experiments of our own, we thought convenient to mention. 

By the oft removal of a Wild-ſtock,, cutting the ends of the 
Roots, and dif branching ſomewhat of the Head at every change 
of place, it will greatly abate of its natural wildneſs, and in time 
bring forth more civil and ingenuou Fruit: Thus —— do 
(by oft removals, and at full- Aoon eſpecially) increaſe and mul- 
tiply the leaves. 

Plant not too deep; for the over- turf is always richer then the 
next Mould. How material it is to keep the coaſt or fide of the 
Stock, as well in Fruit- trees as in Foreſt, we have ſufficiently diſ- 
cuſs'd ; noristhe Negative to be prov'd. 

For the diſtancein Fields,they may be ſet from thirty two to ſixty See Aph. 35. 
Foot, fo as not to hinder the Plowgh, nor the benefit of manure 
and foil 3 but in hedg-rows as much nearer as you pleaſe, Sun . 
and Air conſidered. =} 


— —— 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of the Fencing. 


Eeing a Cider-Orchard is but a wild Plantation, beſt in Arable 
well enclos'd from Beaſts, and yet better on the Tops, Ridges, 
and natural Inequalities, (though with ſome loſs of Order, as we 
ſhew'd,) one of the greateſt diſcouragements is the preſerving of 
our Trees being planted, the railing of them ſo familiar. 

We have in our Sylva treated in particular of this, as of one of 
the moſt material — wherein yet we did purpoſely omit 
one Expedient, which came then to our hands from the very Indu- 
ſtrious Mr. Buckland to the Learned Mr. Beal: You ſhall have it in 
his own words. X R 

This of Fencing ſingle Trees uſeth to be done by Rails at great char- 
ges; a, — Buſhes, ek every I year muſt be re- 
nem d, and the materials not to be had in all places neither. I there- 
fore prefer and commend to you the enſuing form of Planting and 
Fencing, which is more cheap and eaſie, and which hath other Ad- 
vantages in it, and not commonly known. I never ſaw it but once, 
and that imperfetly perform dʒ but have pradisd it my ſelf with 
ſucceſs : Take it thus. 

Set your Tree on the Green-ſwarth, or five or ſiæ inches under it 
if the ſoil be very healthy; if moiſt or weeping, half a foot above it; 
then cut a Trench round that Tree, two foot or more in the cleare 
from it : Lay arank of the Turfs, with the graſs outward,upon the in- 
ner ſide of the Trench towards your Plant, and then a ſecond rank, 
upon the former, and ſo athird, and fourth, all orderly _ (4 
in a Fortification) and leaning towards the Tree, after the form of 
4 Pyramide, or larger Hop-hill : Always as you place a row of Turts 
in compaſs, you muſt fill up the inner part of the Circle with the looſe 
Earth of the ſecond ſpit which you dig ont of your Trench, and which 
is to be two foot and half wide, or more, as you deſire to mount the 
hillock, which by this means you will have rais'd about your Plant 
near three foot in heighth. At the point it needs not be above two 
foot or eighteen inches diametre, where you may leave the Earth in 

form of a Diſh, to convey the Rain towards the body of the Tree ; 
and upon the top of this hillock =_ up five or ſix [mall Briars or 
Thorns, binding them lightly to the body of the Plant, and you have 
finiſh d the work, 

The commodities of this kind of Planting are, 

Firſt, Neither Swine, nor Sheep, nor any other ſort of Cattel can 
annoy your Trees. 

Secondly, Ton may adventure to ſet the ſmaller Plants, being thus 
raiſed, and ſecur'd from the reach of Cattel. 

Fhirdly, Tour Trees faſter in the Hillock againſt violence of 


Winds, without Stakes to fret and canker them. 
Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, If the ſoil be wet it is hereby made healthy. 
Fifthly, If very dry, the hillock defends from the ontward heat. 
Sixthly, It prevents the Couch-graſs, which for the firſt years in- 
ſenſibly robs moſt plants in ſandy grounds apt to graze. And, 
Laſtly, The grazing bank will recompence the nigardly Farmer for 
the wee of his Ditch, which otherwiſe he will ſorely bethink, 
In the ſecond or third year (by what time your Roots ſpread) the 
Trench, I the Ground be moiſt, or Seaſons wet, will be neer fill d 
again by the treading of Cattel; for it need not be cleanſed ;, but 
then you muſt renew your Thorns : Tet if the Planter be curiows, I 
ſhould advije a caſting of ſome ſmall quantity of rich Mould into the 
bottome of the Trench the ſecond — may improve the growth, 
and invite the Roots to ſpread. | 
In this manner of Planting, where the (oil is not rich, the exact 
Planter ſbonld add a little quantity to each Root of Earth from a fre- 
nted High-way, or Yard where Cattel are kept; One Load will 
ce for ſtx or ſeven Trees; this being much more proper then rot- 
— ſoil or looſe Earth; the fat Monld beſt agreeing with the Apple 
ree. 
The broader and deeper your Ditch , the higher will be your Bank, 
and the ſecurer your Fence: but then you muſt add ſome good Earth in 


the — — 4 before. FI 

I joyne, That only Trees of an upright growth be tba 
obs of — grounds; becanſe 4 — Trees 
will be Hill within reach of Cattel as they encreaſe : Nor have I met 
with any inconvenience in this kind of Tranſplanting, (which is ap- 
plicable to all ſorts of Trees) but that the Mole and the Ant may find 
ready entertainment the firſt year, and ſometime impairs a weak 
rooted Plant; otherwiſe it rarely miſcarries. In ſum, 

This manner of Fencing # ſoon executed by an indifferent Work- 
man, who will eaſily et and guard fix Trees in a Winter day. Thus 
far Mr Buckland: To which we ſhall only add, That thoſe which 
are planted in the Hedg-rows need none of theſe defences; for (I 
am told) in Hereford-ſhire in the Plantations of their * 
or any other, all men did fo ſuperſtitiouſiy place a Crab. ſtock at eve- 
ry twenty foot diſtance, as if they had been under ſome rigorous 
Statute requiring it. 


C HAP. VIII. 


Of Pruning, aud Uſe of the Fruit Trees. 


= Branches are to be lopp'd in proportion to the bruiſes of 
the Root, whole fibres elſe — be quickned, not 
altogether cut off nor intangled : For the Top, let a little of each 
arm be lopp'd in Cider- fruit only; but for the Pears, cut two or 


three bxds deep at the ſummities of their aſpiring 1 
above 
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above the eye ſlanting 3 this will keep them from over-haſty 
mounting, reduce them into ſhape, and accelerate their bearing. 

To this we add again out of Mr Beals — Orchards, 
pag. 23. In a grafted plant every Bough ſhould be lopped at the very 
tops, in Apples and Pears, not in Cherries and Plums. 

In a natural Plant the Boughs ſhould not at all be lopped, but 
ſome taken off cloſe to the Trunk, that the Root at firſt Tranſplan- 
tation be not engag d to maintain too many Suckers. And this wuſt 
be done with ſuch diſcretion, that the Top-branches be not too cloſe 
together; for the natural Plant is apt to grow ſpiry, and thereby 
fails of ſruitfulneſs. Therefore let the reſerved Branches be divided 
at a convenient roundneſs. | 

The Branches that are cut off may be ſet, and will grow, though 
. If the Top prove ſpiry, or the fruit unkind, then the due remedy 
muſt be in re- graffing. See Chap. xxviij. iz Sylva. | 

Beſides the Perrys, dri'd and preſerv d Fruit, uſeful is the Pear- 
Tree (and beſt the moſt barren ) for its excellent colour d Timber, 
(ſeldom or never worm-eaten) eſpecially for Stools, Tables, Chairs, 

binets, aud very many works of the Joyner and Sculptor : And 
ſo is likewiſe both the Black-cherry and the Plum-Tree. 


APHORISMS 


ANIMADVERSION. 


F ſome of the following Diſcourſes ſeem leſs con- 
ſtant, or (upon occaſton ) repugnant to one another, 
they are to be conſider d as relating to the ſeveral 
guſts, and guizes of perſons and Countries, and not 

to be looked upon as recommended Secrets, much leſs im- 

pos'd, farther then upon Tryal they may prove grateful to 

the Publick, and the different inclinations of thoſe who af- 
fect theſe Drinks: nor in reaſon ought any to decry what is 
propos d for the univerſal Benefit; fence it coſts them nothing 
but their civility to ſo many obliging Perſons. If the Title 
of Aphoriſms (which indeed was intended but for the firſt 

Sbeets of Me Beale,though, by a miStake of the Printers, con- 

tixu'd over the reſt of the Dilcourſes) ſeem to point at ſome- 

thing more dogmatical, or arrogant; let the equal Reader 
pleaſe to know, that there is nothing leſs intended by the 

R. Society, then ſo to pronounce concerning any their moſt ac- 

curate Experiments; Thele being but occaſional Papers en- 

ter d into their Regiſter, and thrown into this form as Re- 
poſitories more apt and at hand; and becauſe (as I ſaid ) they 
do not pretend to fine, andelaborate Methods, but to the 

Things as they may be of uſe, and are in their kind conſider- 


able. 


J. E. 
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CONCERNING 


[CID ER: 


By M B AL e. 


E that would treat exactly of Cider and Per- 

i muſt lay his foundation ſo deep as to be- 
gin with the Sey: For as no Culture or 
Graffs will exalt the French Wines to com- 
pare with the Fines of Greece, Canaries, and 
Montefiaſco ; ſo neither will the Cider of 
Bromyard and Le equal that of- Alenſ- 
| more, Ham-lacy, and Kings-Capell, in the 
ſame ſmall County of Hereford. 

2, Yet the choice of the Graff or Fruit hath ſo much of pre- 
valency, that the Red-ſtrake-Cider will every where excel common 
Cider, as the Grape of Frontignac, Canary, or Baccharach, excels the 
common French Grape; at leaſt, till by time and traduction it de- 
generateth. 

3. I cannot divine what Soil or what Fruit would yield the beſt 
Cider ; or, how excellent Cider or Perry might be if all Soils in 
common and all Fruit were tried; but for thirty years I have 
tried all forts of Cider in Hereford-ſbire, and for three years I have 
tried the beſt Cider in Somerſet-ſhire ; and for ſome years I have 
had the beſt Cider of Kent and Eſſex at my call; yet hitherto I 
have always found the Cider of Hereford:ſhire the beſt, and ſo ad- 
judged by all good Palates. 

4. I cannot undertake to particularize all kind of Soil, no more 
than to compute how many ſyllables may be drawn from the Al- 
phabet; the number of Alphabetical Elements being, better known 
then the Ingredients and Particles of Soil, as Chalk, Clay, Gravel, 
Sand, Marle, (the tenaciouſneſs, colour, and innumerable other 

qualities,ſhewing endleſs diverſitiesz)and the Fruit of Crabs, Apples, 
and Fears, being as various as of Grapes, Figs, and Plums. 

5. Yet in groſs, this I note; That as Bacchi amant colles, and 
a light ground, ſo our beſt Cider comes from the hot Rie- lands: 
In tat Wheat-land it is more {luggiſh 3 and in white, ſtiff Clay- 
land (as in Woolhope in Herefordſhire) the common Cider retains 
a thick whey-colour, and not good: Only ſuch as emergeth — 
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(by the diligence of ſome Art of the Inhabitants) is bright and 
clear, and ſo lively, that they are esl the beſt. 
6. Some Cider wixeth kindty wich Ver in che cider- mill, and 
will hold out a fmall , and lefs inflaming, all the follow- 


ing Summer. Some Cider (as of Longbope, a kind of four Wood- 
land Country of Herefordftire)will not bear any mixture of Water, 
but ſoon decay,and turn more harſh and four: And thus we noted 
in France, fame courſe Fires ſtuck like paint on the Glaft, unwil- 
ling to te with the Water: Vin & Aye, and other delicate 
ines, did d themſelves more freely, as gold is more ducłile 
then baſer tai. 

7. Some would, for a fit, extol the Cider of Pearmains, ſome 


of Pepins ; (and of Pepins I haye found à congenial Liquor, leſs at- 
flicting ſplemerick —— mine own experience I conceived : ) 
And S* Henry Lingen once extolled the Cider of Eleots (as richly 
bedewing the Glaſs like beſt Careries ʒ) and full Hogſheads of the 
— — ſt as but diſa — — 
enpectation, perha evil ordering: Yet M. Gristen 
highly wr rr nd. Stocking- Apples and May-Pears, tried 
(as I take it) by himſelf: After many years trial of thoſe and 
many other kinds, the «ke carried the common fame, and 
from moſt of thoſe red admirers. The Genmet-Moyl Cider was 


indeed more aceeptablemo unskilful and tender Pelats and it will 
ire Cute and went ro underſtand the preferrency of the 


ire 
Red-ſtraks whoſe icant ſweetneſs moſt agreeably gives the 
farewe), cndearing the relliſh to all underſtanding Plats ; which 
both obliges, whers, and ſharpens the ftowach with its maſculine 


and wizy vigour ; and many thoufands extol it for exceeding the 


ordinary Freach-Wine : But grant it ſhould not be fo ſtrong as 
Wine; let me ask how many ſober perſons abroad addict them- 
ſelves to meer Wize > Then compare this with diluted Vine, as 
uſually for temperate men, and then let the trial be made, whe- 
ther the Pepin-Cider or Red-firake will retain the winy vigour 
in greater proportion of Water. Add to this, That they com- 
manly mingle Water in the Preſs with Apples (a good quantity) 
whites they grinde the Apple; and the Water thus mixed, at that 
time, does ſo N incorporate in the grinding, fermentation, 
and maturity of Ve :ſliog, that 'tis quite another and far more 

nt thing then if ſo much or half > much Water were mingled 
in the cup at the drinking timeʒ as Salt on the Trencher will not give 
Reef, Porke, or Neats-towgne, half that ſame relliſh which duly pow- 
der d and timely ſeaſon d. 

8. I did once prefer the Gennet-woy! Cider, but had only the 
Ladies on my fide, as gentler for their ſugary plats, and for one 
or two ſober draughts; but Iſaw cauſe to recant, and to confefs 
the Red. trale to warm and whet the Stomach, either for meat or 
more drizk. 

9. The Tight Cider-fit is far more ſucculent, and the Liquor 
more eaſily divides from the pulpe of the Apple, then in beſt 7 2ble- 
fruit, in which juice and the pulp feem friendly todiflolve together 
on the tongues end. 10, The 
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10. The Liquor of beſt Cider- uit in the Apple, in beſt ſeaſon 
of ripeneſs, is more brisk and ſmart than that which proves duller 
Cider: And generally the fierceſt Pears , and a kind of tamer 
Crabs, (and ſuch was the Red-ſtrake called in my memory) makes 
the more winy Cider. 

11. Palladizs denieth Perry to bear the heat of Summer; but 
there is a Fear in Bosbury, or thereabouts, which yields the Liquor 
richer the ſecond year then the firſt, and ſo by — experience very 
much amended the third year: They talk much higher; but that's 
beyond my account. 

12. As Cider is for ſome time a ſluggard, ſo by like care it ma 
be retained to keep the Memorials of many Conſult; and theſe 
ſmoaky bottles are the nappy Wine. My Lord Scudamore ſeldome 
fails of three or four years; and he is nobly liberal to offer the 
Traal. : 

13. As red Apples, ſo red Pears (and amongſt them the red Horſ* 
pear next to the Borbwry) have held out beſt for the ſtomach and 
durance : But Pears do leſs gratifie the ſtomach then Apples. 

14. The ſeaſon of grinding theſe harſh Pears is after a full matu- 
rity, not till they have dropt from the Tree, and there lain under 
the Tree, or in heaps, a week, or thereabouts. 

15. And ſo of Cider-Apples, as of Grapes,they require full atu- 
rity, which is beſt known by their natufal fragrancy; and then 
alſo, as ripe Grapes require a 2 mellowing days, fo do all Apples, 
as about a week or little more, ſo they be not bruiſed, which ſoon 
turns to rottenneſs ; and better ſound from the Tree thenrotten 
from the heap. b 

16. That due maturity, and ſome reſt on the heap, does make 
the liquor taſte rather of Apples then winy, hath no more truth, (if 
the Cider be kept to fit age) then that very old cheeſe doth taſte of 
a Poſſet. 7, 

17. The harſher the wild. uit is, the lo it muſt lye on 
heaps; for of the ſame fruit, ſuddainly ground, I have taſted good 
Ver juice ; being on heaps till neer chr aa, all good fellows called 
it Rbemſh-wine. 

18. The Grinding is ſomewhat conſiderable, rather too much 
then too little; here I ſaw a Mill in Somerſetſhire which grinds half 
a Hegſbead at a griſt, and ſo much the better ground for the fre- 
quent rolling. 

19. Soon after grinding it ſhould be preſt, and immediately be 
put into the Veſſel, that it may ferment before the ſpirits be diſſi- 
pn and then alſo in fermenting time the Vent- hole ſhould not 

ſo wide as to allow a prodigal waſte of the ſpirits; and as ſoon 
as the ferment begins to allay,the Veſſelt ſhould be filed of the ſame, 
and well ſtopped. is 

20. Of late tis much commended, that before it be preſt the 
Liquor and Aiuſt ſhould for four and twenty hours ferment together 
ina Yat for that purpoſe, covered, as Ale or Beer in the Teſt-vat, 
and then tunned up. This is ſaid to enrich the liquor, and to 
give it ſomewhat of the tincture of ſome red Apples, as | have ſeen, 
and very well approved. D 2 21. As 
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21. As Sulpbur hath ſome uſe in Wines, ſo ſome do lay Brim- 
ſtone on a ragge, and by a wire let it down into the Cider-veſſe 
and there fire it; and when the Vellel is full of the ſaozk the liquor 
— poured in ferments the better. I cannot condemn this, 

or Sulphur is more kind to the Lung than Cider, and the impuri- 
ty will be diſcharged in the ferment. 

22. Apples over-long hoarded before grinding will for a long 
time hold the liquor thick; and this liquor will be both pleaſant, 
and as I think, wholeſome 3 and we ſee ſome rich Wines of the la- 
ter Vintage, and from Greece, retain a like craſſitude, and they are 
both eat and drink. 

23. I have ſeen thick harſh Cider the ſecond Summer become 
clear and very richly pleaſant z but I never faw clear acid Cider 
recover. 

24. Wheat or Leven is good and kind in Cider, as in Beer; Ju- 
niper-berries agree well and friendly for Coughs, weak Lungs, and 
the aged, but notat firſt for every Palate : The moſt infallible 
and undiſcerned improver, is Muſtard a Pint to each Hogſhead, 
bruiſed, as for ſauce, with a mixture of the ſame Cider, and ap- 
plied as ſoon as the Veſſel is to be cloſed after fermenting. 

25. Bottleing is the next iwprover, and proper for Cider ; ſome 

ut two or three Raiſins into every Bottle, which is to ſeek aid 
Hom the Vine. Here in — I have ſeen as much as 2 
Wakeut of Sugar, not without cauſe, uſed for this Country Cider, 

26. Crabs do not haſten the — of Perry, but preſerve it, as 
Salt preſerves ffeſs. Bur Peers Crabs being of a thouſand 
kinds require more Aphoriſmes. 

27. Neither heat, Lever, Snlphur, nor Muſtard, are uſed but 
by 4 and therefore are not neceſſary to make Cider laſt 
ue two, three or four years, 

28. The time of — Cider into Bottles is beſt in March, 
it being then clarified by the Winter, and free from the heat of 


the Sum. 
29. In drawing, the beſt is neereſt the heart or middle of the Veſ- 


ſel, as the Tell in the Egge. 

30. Red-ſtraks are of divers kinds, but the name is in Hereford- 
ſhire appropriated to one kind, which is fair and large, of a high 
purple colour, the ſmell Aromatical, the Tree a very ſbrub, ſome 
bearing a full burthen, and ſeldom or never failing till it decays, 
which is much ſooner then other Apple - trees. Tis lately ſpread 
all over Herefordſbire ; and he that computes ſpeedy return, and 
— will think of no other Cider- apple, till a better be 

und. 

31. I ſaid the Red. ſtralę is a ſmall ſbrub, tis of ſmall growth 
where the Cider proves richeſt, for ought we have yet ſeen in 
Herefordſbire, viz. in light quick land 3 and if the land be very 
dry, jejune and ſhallow, that and other Cider-fruit (eſpecially the 
Gennet-moyle ) will ſuſpend the ſtore of fruit alternatively every 
other year; except ſome Blaſts or ſurpriſing Froſts in the Spring 

v alter that Method; for two bad years ſeldom come together, 
very hardly three. 34. In 
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32. Io good ſoil, I mean of common field (for fat land is not beſt 
for Cider — , but — mo [ — _ — — of 
wth, almoſt equallin r Cider-trees, the Apple larger 
1 — failing of a good — thus in the Valet of Wheat- 
lands, in ſtrong Glebe or Clay, where the Cider is not ſo much extol- 
led: but ſtill Sack is Sack, and Canary differs from Claret 3 fo 
does the Red-ſtrake-Cider of the Yale excell any other Cider of the 
forcible ſoul. 
33. Yet this diſtinction of Soil requires much experience, and 
at heed, if we inſiſt upon accurate directions; for as Lauren- 
= faith, in pingui ſolo non ſeruntur omnia recte, neque in marro 
aibil, And for Gardens, Flowers and Orchards, I would chuſe 
nany times ſuch lands as do not pleaſe the Hasband man, either for 
Wheat or ſweet Paſture, which are his chief aims ; and thus Lau- 
rmburg, In Arida & tenui terra falicius proveniunt Ruta, Allium, 
Puroſelinum, Crocw, Hyſſopus, Capparis, Lupini, Satureia, Thymus 
Arbores quoque tenne & macilentum ſolum amant; itemque ſtutices 
plerique Humidi arbores, ſcil. Pomi , Pyri, Ceraſis , Prunus, Per- 
ſica, Cotones, Mori, Jug laut, Coryli, Staphylodendrum, Aeſpilus, 


Ornus,Caſtanea, &c. Frutices, ſcil. Vitis, Berberis, Geniſta, Junipe- 
ru, Oxyacautha, Periclymenum, Roſa, Ribeſinm, Uvua, Spina, Vacci- 
nia, Ot, 


34. But here alſo we muſt diſtinguiſh, that Pears will bear in a 
very ſtony, hungry, gravelly-lawd, ſuch as Apples will not bear in 
and [ have ſeen Pears bear in a tough binding hungry Clay, when 
Apples could not fo well bear it (as the ſmooth rinds of the Pear- 
trees, and the Moſſie and canlered rinds of the Apple-trees did 
- prove)the reot of a Pear · tree being it ſeems more able to pierce a ſto- 
ny and ſtiff d. And Cherries Awlberries and Plums,can rejoyce 
ina richer ſoil, though by the ſmallneſs of the Roots, the ſhallow- 
er ſoil will ſuffice them. And require a deeper — 
and will bear with ſome degrees of hungry land, if they be ſupplied 
with a due meaſure of ſucculenqy, — * ighbouring moiſture z 
and the other ſbrubs, according to the ſmalneſs of their roots, do 
— bear a thinner land. I have ſeen a ſail ſo much too rank 

Apples and Plumę, that all their fruit from year to year were 
always worm · eaten, till their lives were forfeited to the fire. 

35. Io take up from theſe Curiaſſties, the moſt uſeful reſult to 
our pos z we havealways found theſe Orchards to grow beſt, 
laſt longeſt, and bear moſt, which are frequently tilled for Berley, 
Wheat or other Corn, and kept (by culture and {afonable reſt ) in 
due ſtrength to bear a full crop. And therefore, whereas the Red- 
ſtrale might otherwiſe without much injury be planted at teen or 
twenty foot diſtance, and the beſt diſtance for other Cider-fruit hath 
heretofore been reputed thirty or two and thirty foot; very good 
husbands do now allow in their largeſt Izcloſwres (as of 20 40 or 
100 Acres ) fifty or ſiæty foot diſtance, that the Trees may not much 
binder the Plow, and yet receive the benefit of Compoſt z and a 
Horſe-teem well governed will (without any damage of danger) 
plow cloſe to the Trees. 3 

36. 
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36. In ſuch ſoil as is here required, namely of good Tillage, an 
Orchard of graffed Red-ſtrakes will be of good growth, and good 
burthen, within ten or twelve years, and branch out with good 
ſtore to begin an encouragement at three years graffing ; and (ex- 
cept the land be very unkind) will not yield to any decay within 

ſixty or eighty years, which is a mans age. 

37. In ſome ſheets I rendered many Reaſons againſt Mr. Auſtin 
of Oxford, why we ſhould prefer a peculiar Cider- uit, which in 
Herefordſhire are generally called ut; (both the Apple and the 
Liquor, and the Pulpe together in the contuſion) as from the Latine 
Muſtum. White-mnaſts of divers kindes, Red-cheekd and Red. 
ſtrak'd Muſts of ſeveral kinds, — called alſo Green-fillet, 
and Blew-ſpotted : Why, I ſay, we ſhould prefer them for Cidez, 
before Table- fruit, as-Pepins, Pearmains, &c. and I do (till infiſt on 
them: 1. The Liquor of theſe Cider- fruits and of many kinds of 
auſtere fruit, which are no better than a ſort of full ſucculent 
Crabs, is more ſprightful briſk and winy. For Eſſay, I ſent up 
many bottles to London, that did me no diſcredit. Secondly, One 
buſhel of the Cider-ffnit yields twice or thrice as much 1quor. 
Thirdly, The Tree grows more in three or four years then the 
other in ten years, as I oft times remarked. Fourthly, The Tree 
bears far greater ſtore, and doth more generally eſcape Blaſts and 
Froſts of the Spring : might add, that ſome of theſe, and eſpeci- 
ally ſuch Pears as yield the beſt Perry, will beſt eſcape the hand of 
the Thief, and may be truſted in the open field. 

38. By the firſt, ſecondand fourth of theſe Reaſons, I muſt ex- 
clude the Gennet- Aoyle from a right Cider-fruit, it being dry and 
very apt to take froſty blaſts ;, yet it is no Table: uit. but properly a 
baking fruit, as the ruddy colour from the Oven ſhevs. 

39. I faid that the right Cider- fruit, generally called Awſts, and 
deſerving the Latine name Mu ſtum, is of divers kinds; and I have 
need to note more expreſly that there is a Red-ſtrak'd Mui? (as I 
have often ſeen) but not generally known, that is quite differing 
from the famous Red-ſtrake, being much leſs, ſomewhat oblong 
and like ſome of the white Mult; in ſhape, and full of a very 
good winy liquor. I could willingly name the perſons and place 
where the diſtinct kinds are beſt known: it was firſt ſhewed me 
by John Naſh of Aſiperton in Herefordſhire; and for ſome years the 
did in ſome places diſtinguiſh a Ked-ſtrake, as yielding a richer Rel. 

ſtrak d- cider of a more fulvoas or ruddy colour; but this difference, 

as far as I could find, is but a choice of a better inſolated or ruddy 
fruit of the beſt kind, as taken from the South - part of the Tree, or 
from a ſoil that renders them richer. But my Lord Scudamore's 
is ſafely of the beſt ſort; and M. Vhingate of the Grange in Dimoc, 
and ſome of King's-capel, do beſt know theſe and other differences, 
Straked, Muſt, right Red-ſtrake, Red-red-ſtrake, &c. 

40. Thegreenith Auſt, (formerly called in the Language of the 
Country, the Green-fillet ) when the Liquor is of a kindly ripeneſs, 
retains a greeneß equal to the Kheniſh-glaf; which I note for them 
that conceive no Czder to be fit for uſe till it be of the colowr of old 
Sack, 41. To 
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41. To direct a little more caxtior, for inquiry of the right 0 
Red:ſirake , I ſhould give notice that ſome Afoneths ago, M. Phi- 
lips of Mountague in Somer ſetſbire, ſhewed me a very fair large Red- 
ftrake Apple, that by ſmell and fight ſeemed to me and to another of 
Herefordſbire then with me to be the beſt: Red. ſtralę; but when we 
did cut it and taſte it, we both denied it to be right (the other 
with much more confidence then my ſelf) but M. Philips making 


Cider of it, this week invited me to it, aſſuring that already it ex- 
cels all High-conntry-wines. It had not ſuch p of juice as our 
Red-ftrakes with us, and it had more of the plea of Table- 


fait, which might be occaſioned , for ought I know, by the 
richer ſoil. | 

42. I may now ask why we ſhould talk of other Cider-ffxit or 
Perry, if the beſt Red-ſirake have all the aforeſaid pre-eminences of 
richer and more winy liquor, by half ſooner an Orc more con- 
ſtantly bearing, Oc. An Orchard of Red. ſtrales is commonly as 
full of fruit at ten years, as other C ider uit at twenty years, or as 
the Pepiz and Pear main at thirty or thereabout. 

43. But all ſoils bear not Apples; therefore for Perry, which is 
the goodlier Tree for a Grove, to ſhelter a houſe and walks from 
Summers heat and Winters cold winds, and far more lafting ; the 
pleaſanteſt Cider-pear of a known name amongſt them, is the 
Horſe-pear. And it is much argued, whether the Mhite - borſe · pear, 
or the Ked-horſe-pear be the 3 where both are beſt, within 
two Miles — differ in judgement. The Pear bears almoſt its 
weight of ſprightful wing liquor; and I always preferred the tamm 
orrxddy Horſe-pear, and generally that colour in all Fears that are 
proper for Perry. 

44- I rejected Palladius againſt the durableneſs of Perry 5 his 
words are, Hyeme durat, ſed prima aceſcit eſtate, Tit. 25. Febr. poſſi- 
2 common Pears, and in hotter Countries; but from good 
Celfars Ihave taſted a very briſk lively and winy liquor of theſe 
— during the end of Summer; And a Bosbury-pear I have 

and often tried, which without bottleing, in common Hog + 
beads of vulgar and indifferent Cellart, proves as well pleafanter 
as richer the ſecond year, and yet alſo better the third year. A 
very honeſt worthy and witty Gentleman of that neighbourhood 
would engage to me that in good cellart, and in careful cuſtody, it 
paſſeth any account of decay, and may be heightened to a kind of 
Aqua-vite. I take the information worthy the ſtile of our modern 
improvements. 

The Pear- tree grows in common fields and wild ſtony ground, to 
the largeneſs of bearing one, two, three or four Hogſheads each 

ear. 

45. This Bosbury-tree, and ſuch generally that bear the moſt 
laſting Liquor and winy, is of ſuch «xſufferable taſte,” that hungry 
Swine na well to it; or if bunger tempt them to taſte, at 
firſt cruſh they ſhake it out of their wouths 3 (1 ſay not this of the 
Hor ſe ear) and the Clowns call other Pears, of beſt Liquor, Choak- 


pears, and will offer money to ſuch as dare adventure to — 
them 
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them, for their ſport 3 and their months will be more ſixpified then 
at the root of Wake-robin, | 

46. Arow of Crab-trees will give an improvement to any kind 
of Perry; and fince Pears and Crabs may be of as many kinds as 
there are kernels, or different kinds or mixtures of ſozls 3 in a ge- 
neral Character I would prefer the largeſt and fulleſt of all auſtere 

uices. . 
; 47. M. Lill of Marole (aged about go years) ever obſerved this 
Rule, to graffno wild Pear-tree till he ſaw the fruit; if it proved 
large, juicy and brisk, it failed not of good Liquor. But I ſee 
cauſe to ſay, that to graff a young tree with a riper graff, and 
known excellency, is a {ure gain and haſtens the return. 

48. M. Speke (laſt high Sheriff of —— ſhewed me in 
his Park ſome ſtore of Crab-trees, of ſuch huge Bull, that in this 
fertile year he offered a wager, that they would yield one or two 
Hogſheads of Liquor each of them; yet were they ſmall dry 
Crabs. 

49. I have ſeen ſeveral forts of Crabs (which are the natural 


Apple, or at worſt but the Wild- apple) which are as large as many 


ſorts of Apples, and the Liquor winy. 

50. I have diſclaimed the Guſt of Juniper-berries in Cider ;, I 
tried it only once for my ſelf, and drank it before Chrii#mas : pol- 
fibly in more time the rellith had been ſubdued or improved, as of 
Hops in ſtale Beer, and of Rennet in good Parmaſan. Neither was 
the Guſt to me otherwiſe unpleaſant then as Anniſe- ſeedt in Bread, 
rather ſtrange then odiows ; and by cuſtom made grateful, and it 
did haſten the clarification, and increaſe the briſkneſs to an endleſs 
ſparkling : thus it indulgeth the Lunge, and nothing more cheap; 
where Janiper grows a Girl may ſpeedily fill her lap with the 
Berries. 

If Barbados Ginger be good, cheaper, and a more pleaſant pre- 
ſerver of Beer, it muſt probably be moſt kind for Cider : For 
firſt, of all the improvers that I could name, bruiſed u ſtard was 
the beſt ; and this Ginger hath the ſame quick, mordicant vigor, in 
a more noble and more Aromatique fragrancy. Secondly, Cider 
(as I oft complain) is of a ſluggiſh and ſomewhat windy nature; 
and for ſome Moneths the beſt of it is chain d up with a cold /jga- 
ture, as we phancie thefire to be lock d up in a cold Flint. This 
will relieve the priſoner. And thirdly, will aſſiſt the winy vigor 
for them that would uſeit in ſtead of a ſparkling Wine. Fourthly, 
'Tis a good ſign of much kindneſs, and great friendſhip. : it will 
both enliven the ferment for ſpeedier maturity, and alſo hold it 
out for more duration, both which offices it performs in Beer. 

51. Cider being windy before maturity , ſome that muſt not 
wait the leiſure of beſt Seaſan do put ſprigs of Roſe- mary and 
Bays in the Veſſel; thefirſ# good for the head, and not unpleaſant z 
the ſecond, an Antidote againſt InfeFions ; but leſs pleaſant till 
time hath incorporated the Taſtes. 

52. And why may we not make mention of all theſe Mixtures, 
as well as the Azcients of their Vinum Marrubii, Vinum Abrotonites, 

| Abſynthites, 
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Abſynthites, Hyſſopites, Marathites, Thymites, Cydonites, Myrtites, 
Scillites, Violaceum, Sorbi, &c. 

53. And, for mixtures, I think we may challenge the Ancients, 
in naming the Red- raſpy; of which there is in this County a Lady 
that makes a An beſt of Summer drinks. And more yet 
if we name the Clove-julytflower , or other July- flowers, a moſt 
gratefull Cordial, as it is infuſed by a Lady in Staffordſhire, of the 

Family of the Devereux's, and by ſome Ladies of this Country. 

54 Icould alſo give ſome account of cherry- wine, and Wine of 
Plume; their vaſt ſtore in ſome places, under a peny the pound, and 
their expedite growth makes it cheap enough, and as in the other, 
fo in theſe , the large Exgliſb or Dutch ſharp Cherry, and the full 
black, tawny Plum, as big as a Walnut (not the kind of Heart- 
cherries, nor the Plum which divides from the ſtone) make the 
Wine. Theircheapneſs ſhould recommend them to more general 
uſe at Tables, when dryed (an eaſie art) and then wholeſomer. 

55. To return for Red. trale; tis a good drink as ſoon as well 
fermented, or within a woneth, better aber ſome Froſts, and when 
clarified; rich Wine, when it takes the colour of old Sack. Ina 
good Cellar it ——— in Hogſheads the ſecond year; in Bottles 
and ſandy Cellars keeps the Records of late revolutions and old Ma- 
Joralties. Quære the manner of laying them up in ſard-houſes. 

56. I tried ſome Bottles all a Summer in the bottom of a 
Fountain; and I prefer that way where it may be had. And tis 
ſomewhar ſtrange it the Land be neither dry for a ſand-houſe, nor 
fountainows for this better expedient, When Cider is ſetl'd, and al- 
together, or almoſt clarifi”d, then to make it K and winy, it 
ſhould be drawn into well cork d and well bound bottles, and kept 
ſome time in ſand or water; the longer the better, if the kind be 
good. And Cider being preſerv'd to due age, bott l d and kept in 
cool places, conſervatories, and reſrigerating ſprings) it does almoſt 
by time turn to Aqua- vitæ; the Bottles — at the opening, and 
it catches flame ſpeedily, and will burn like ſpirit of Wine, with a 
fiery taſte; and it is a laudable way of trying the vigour of Cider 
by its promptneſs to burn, and take fire, and from the quantity of 
Aqua- vitæ which it yields. 

57. I muſt not preſcribe to other Palates, by aſſerting how 
good Cider may be made, or to compare it with Wines : But when 
the late King (of bleſſed memory) came to Hereford in his diſtreſs, 
and ſuch of the Gentry of Worceſterſhire as were brought thither as 
Priſoners ; both King, Nobility and Gentry, did prefer it before the 
belt Wires thoſe parts afforded ; and to my knowledge that Cider 


had no kind of Mixture. Generally all the Gentry of Hereford- 


ſbire do abhor all mixtures. 

Yer if any man have a deſire to try concluſions, and by an harm- 
leſs Art to convert Cider into rich Canary-wine; let the Cider be 
of the former year, Maſculine and in full body, yet pleaſant, and 
well taſted of the Apple: into ſuch Cider put a ſpoonful, or ſo, of 
the ſpirit of Clary, it will make the Liquor 65 ectly to reſemble 
the very beſt Canary , that few good and exercis d Palater will be 
able to diſtinguiſh it. E SIR 
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Sr PAUL XE IL. 


DISCOURSE 


CIDER. 


My Lord, 


e N obedience to the Command: of this Nononrable 
= gl Society, I have at — h endeavoured to give 
mis brief Aocount of that little which I know 
WT —— ub rn e Cider ; and in that [ 
r to my ſelf fix t 

2 —— mandy hnpt,re 2 
— * g- applet maſt needs be once the beſt; (that 

is to ſay) the lealanteſt Cider, 

Secondly, That hitherto the general opinion hath been other- 
wiſe, and that the reaſon of that miſtake was the not apprehen- 
ding the true cauſe why the Pepin-cider, Cc. did not retain its 
ſweetneſs, when the Hard-apple-cider did. 

Thirdh, What is the true cauſe that Pepir-cider, uſed in the or- 
dinary method, will not retain its ſweetneſs. 

Fourthl y, How to cure that evil in Pepin-cider. 

Fiftly, A probable conjecture, how in ſome degree by the ſame 
Method to amend the Hard-apple-cider , and French-wine. 

Sixthly, That what is here propounded cannot chuſe but be 
— 2 and may be done to what degree every mans Palate ſhall 
wiſh. 
Having now told your Lordſbip, what I will endeavour to do 
before I enter upon it, I muſt declare what I will not in the leaſt 
pretend to do. 

1. Ido not pretend to any thing concerning the planting and 
graffing of Trees, &c. 

Nor what Trees will ſooneſt bear or longeſt. 

Nor what ſorts of Trees are the beſt bearers, and may with leaſt 
danger grow in Common fields. 

or what ſort of fruit will yield the greateſt ſtore of Cider. 
Nor what — will ke — lon — be the ſtrongeſt, and 


wholeſomeſt to drink conſtantly wi 
The 
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The only thing I ſhall endeavour, — to preſcribe a way to 
make a ſort of Cider pleaſant and quick of taſte, and yet whole- 
ſometo drink , ſometimes, and in a moderate proportion : For, 
if this bean Hereſie, I muſt confeſs my ſelf guilty 3 that I prefer 
Canary-wine, Verdea, the pleaſanteſt Wines of Greece, and the High- 
country-wines before the harſh Sherries, Vin de Hermitage, and 
the Italian and Portugal rough Wines , or the beſt Graves-wines z 
not at all regarding that I am told, and do believe, that theſe harſb 
Wines are more comfortable to the ſtomack, and a Surfeit of them 
leſs noxious, when taken; nor to be taken but with drinking great- 
er quantities then can with ſafety be taken of thoſe other pleaſant 
Wines : Ifatisfying my ſelf with this, that I like the pleaſant Wines 
beſt; which yet are ſo wholeſome that a man may drink a mode- 
rate quantity of them without prejudice; 

Nor ſhall I at all concern my ſelf, whether this ſort of Cider I 
pretend to is ſo vinows a liquor; and conſequently will yield fo 
much ſþirit upon Diſtillation, or ſo ſoon make the Conntry-man 
think elf a Lord, as the Hard-apple-cider will do : nor whe- 
ther it will /aſt ſo long; for it is no part of my deſign to perſwade 
the World to lay by the making of Hard-apple-cider 5 but rather in 
a degree to ſhew how to improve that in point of pleaſantneſs, 
and that by the making and rightly ordering of Cider of the beſt 
Eating- applet; as Golden-pepins, Kentiſh-pepins , Pear-mains, &c. 
there may be made a more pleaſant liquor for the time it 
will laſt, then can be produced from thoſe Apples which I call 
Hard- apples, that is to ſay, Red:ſtrakes , Gennet-moyles , the 
Broomibury- crab, &c. which are ſo harſþ that a Hog will hardly 
eat them. 

Nor ſhall I at all meddle with the making of Perry, or of any 
mixed drink of the juyce of Apples and Pears; though poſſibly 
what I ſhall ſay for Cider may be aptly applied to Perry alſo. 

For the firſt particular, I aſſerted that the beſt Apples would 
make the pleaſanteſt, which in my ſence is the beſt Cider; (and I 
account thoſe the beſt Apples, whoſe juyce is the pleaſanteſt at the 
time when firſt preſſed, before fermentation) I ſhall need (beſides 
the experience of the laſt tex years) only to ſay, that it is an unde- 
niable thing in all ines, that the pleaſanteſt Grapes make the 
richeſt and pleaſanteſt Vines; and that Cider is really but the 
Wine of Apples, and not only made by the ſame way of Compreſſi- 
on ʒ but left to it ſelf hath the ſame way of Fermentation; and 
therefore muſt be liable to the ſame meaſures in the choice of the 
materials. 

To my ſecond Aſſertion, that this truth was not formerly 
owned by reaſon that in Herefordſhire, and thoſe Countries where 
they abound both with Pepins and hard-apples of all forts, they 
made Cider of both forts, and uſed them alike; that is, that as 
ſoon as they ground and preſſed the Apples and ſtrained the Liquor, 
they put it into their Yeſſels and there let it lye till it had wrought, 
and afterwards was ſetled again and fined 5 as not thinking it 
wholeſome to drink till it had thus (as they call it) purg d it — 
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and this was the frequent uſe of moſt men in the more Southern 
and Weitern parts of England alſo. Now when Cider is thus uſed, 
it is no wonder that when they came to b it, they for the 
moſt part found their Pepin-cider not ſo pleaſant as their Moyle or 
Red-fira e-cider ; but to them it ſeemed a wonder, becauſe they 
did not know the reaſon of it (which ſhall be my next work to 
make out) for till they knew the reaſon: of this effect, they had no 
cauſe but to think it was the nature of the ſeveral _ that 
produced it; and conſequently to prefer the Hard-apple-ci- 
der, and to uſe the other Apples (which were good to eat raw ) 
for the Table : which was an uſe not leſs neceſſary, and for which 
the hard-apples were totally improper. 

To my third Aſſertion, which is, that in Herefordſbire they knew 
not what was the true cauſe why their Pepin-Cider (for by that 
name I ſhall generally call all forts of Cider that is made of Apples 
good to eat raw) was not, as they uſed it, ſo good as the Cider 
made of hard-apples (for by that name, for brevities ſake, I ſhall 
call the Cider of Moyle, Red-ſtrake, and all other ſorts of harſh Ap- 
ples, not fit to eat raw.) Firſt, I ſay, for all /;quors that are Vinos, 
the cauſe that makes them ſometimes harder or leſs pleaſant to the 
taſte, then they were at the firſt preſſing , is the too much fer- 
menting : If Wine or Cider by any — cauſe do ferment 
twice it will be harder then if it had fermented but once ; 
and if it ferment thrice, it is harder and worſe then if it 
had fermented but twice: and ſo onward, the oftner it ferments 
and the longer it ferzexts, it ſtill grows the harder. This being 
laid as a foundation , before we proceed further we muſt firſt con- 
ſider what is the cauſe of fermentation in Wine, Cider, and all 
other YVinow Liquors. Which (in my poor opinion) is the groſs 
part of the Liquor, which ſcapes in the ſtraining of the Cider (for 
in making of Wire, I do not bad that they uſe the curioſity of 
ſtraining) and which is generally known by the name of the 
Lee of that ( Vine or) Cider. And this Lee I ſhall, according 
to ĩts thickneſs of parts, diſtinguiſnh into the groß Lee, and the fiy- 
ing Lee. 

Now, according to the old method of making and putting up 
of Cider , they took little care of putting up only the clear part of 
the Cider into their Veſſels or c; but put them up thick and 
thin together, not at all regarding this ſeparation ; for experimen- 
tally they found that how thick ſoever they pur it up, yet aſter it 
had throughly wrought or fermented and was ſetled again, it 
would till be clear; and perchance that which was put up the 
ſooneſt after it was preſſed and the thickeſt, would, when the fer- 
mentation was over, be the cleareſt, the briſkeſt, and keep the 
longeſt. This made them confidently believe that it was not only 
not inconvenient to put it up quickly after the preſſing, but in 
ſome degree neceſlary alſo to pur it up ſoon after the preſſing, ſo 
that it might have ſo much of the Lee mixed with it, that it mighe 
certainly, ſoon, and ſtrongly put it into a fermentation, as the on- 
ly means to make it wholſome, clean and brick; and when it ei- 
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ther did not (or that they had reaſon to doubt) that it would not 
work or — ſtrongly enough, they have uſed to = in Au- 
ſtard or ſome other thing of like nature to increaſe the fermen- 
tation. 

Now that which in Cider of Pepins hath been a cauſe of er 
fermentation then in Cider of hard- apples, being both uſed after the 
former method, is this, that the Pepins being a ſofter fruit are 
in the Mill bruiſed into ſmaller particles then the harder forts of 
Apple,; and conſequently more of thoſe ſmall parts paſs the 
ſtrainer in the Pepin-cider then in the Cider of hard- apples, which 
cauſeth a ſtronger fermentation, and ( according to my former 
principle) a greater loſs of the native ſweetneſs then in that of 
Hard-apple-cider ;, and not only ſo, but the Lee of the Hard-apple- 
cider being compounded of greater particles then the Lee of the 
Pepin-cider, every individual particle 1s in it ſelf of a — weight 
then the particles of the Lee of the Pepin- cider; and conſequently 
leſs apt to riſe upon ſmall motions, which produceth this effect ; 
that when the fermentation of the Hard-apple-cider is once over, 
unleſs the Veſſel be ſtirred, it ſeldom falls to a ſecond ferment ati- 
on; but in Pepin-cider it is otherwiſe : For if the groß Lee be (till 
remaining with the Cider, it needs not the motion of the Veſlel 
to cauſe a new fermentation, but every motion of the Air by a 
change of weather from dry to moiſt will cauſe a new ferment ati- 
on, and conſequently make it work till it hath deſtroyed it ſelf by 
loſing it's native ſweetneſs. And this alone hath been the cauſe, 
why commonly when they broach their Pepin-cider they find it 
ſo unpleaſant, that generally the Hard-apple-cider is preferred be- 
fore it, although at firſt it was not ſo pleaſant as the Fepin- cider. 
Yet after this miſchief hath prevailed over the Pepin- cider, it is no 
wonder to find the Hard-apple-cider — not onely the 
ſtronger, but even the more pleaſant taſted. This to me ſeems 
ſatisfactory for the diſcovery of the cauſe, why in Herefordſbire 
the Hard-apple-cider is preferred before the Pepin-cider. But per- 
haps it may by ſome be objected, that they have before the tem, 
gears, in which you pretend you found this to be the cauſe of ſpoil- 
ing the Pepin-cider, — in Herefordſhire, and taſted the beſt Cider 
that Country did afford; and yet it was not like the Pepin-cider 
they had before then taſted in other parts. To this I do anſwer, 
at preſent, briefly, that by ſome — or chance, the maker of 
this Pepin-cider, which proved good, had done that, or ſomewhat 
like that, which under the next Aſſertiom I ſhall ſet down, as a 
Method to cure the inconveniences which happen to Pepix-cider, 
by the ſuffering it to ferment too often, or too ſtrongly ; but till 
that be explained it would be improper to ſhew more tully what 
theſe particular accidents, might poſſibly be, which (without the 
intention of rhoſe perſons which made the Cider) cauſed it to 
prove much better then their expeCtation, or indeed better then 
any could afterwards make: they poſhbly aſſigning the goodneſs 
of that Cider to ſomewht that was not really the caſe of that 
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To juſtifie my fourth Aſſertion, and ſhew a Method how to cure 
the incoveniency which happens to Pepin-cider by the over work- 
ing, I muſt firſt take notice of ſome things which I have been of- 
ten told concerning Vine, and which indeed gave me the light to 
know what was the cauſe which had made Pepin-cider that had 
wrought long, hard when it came to be clear again. The thing I 
mean, is, that in diversparts, and even in France they make three 
ſorts of Wine out of one and the ſame Grapes ; that is, they firſt 
take the juice of the Grapes without any more preſſing then what 
comes from their own weight in the Vat, and the bruiſing th 
have in putting into Veſlel, which cauſeth the ripeſt of thoſe 
Grapes to break, and the juice without any p at all makes 
the pleaſanteſt and moſt delicate Vine And if the Grapes were 
red, then is this firſt Wine very pale. The ſecond fort they preſs 
a little, which makes a redder Wine, but neither fo pleaſant as the 
firſt, nor ſo harſh as the laſt, which is made by the utmoſt preſ- 
ſing of the very skins of the Grapes, and is by much more harſh, 
— of deeper colour then either of the other two. Now I pre- 
ſame the cauſe of _ leaſt in part) to be, that in the firſt ſort of 
Wine, which hath little of the ſubſtance, beſide the very juice of 
the Grape, there is little Lee, and conſequently little fermentation ; 
and becauſe it doth not work long, it loſeth but little of the ori- 

inal ſweetneſs it had: The ſecond ſort being a little more preſſed 
th ſomewhat more of the ſubſtance of the Grape added to the 
juice; and therefore having more of that part which cauſeth fer- 
mentation put with it, ferments more ſtrongly, and is therefore, 
when it hath done working leſs pleaſant then the firſt fort, which 
wrought leſs. And for the fame reaſon the third ſort being molt 
of all preſſed, hath moſt of the ſubſtance of the Grape mingled 
with the Liquor, and worketh the longeſt : but at the end of the 
working when it ſettles and is clear, it is much more harſh then 
either of the two firſt ſorts. The thought of this made me firſt 
apprehend that the ſubſtance of the Apple mingled with the juice, 


was the cauſe of fermentation, which is really nothing elſe but an 


endeavour of the Liquor to free it ſelf from thoſe Heterogeneous 
parts which are mingled with it : And where there is the greateſt 
proportion of thoſe diſſimi lar parts mingled with the Liquor, the 
endeavour of Nature muſt be the ſtronger, and take up more 
time to perfect the ſeparation : which when finiſhed leaves all 
the Liquor clear, and the groſs parts ſetled to the bottom of the 
Veſſel > which we call the Lee. Nor did this apprehenſion deceive 
me; for when I began (according to the Method which I ſhall 
hereafter ſet down) to ſeparate a conſiderable part of the Lee from 
the Cider before it had fermented, I found it to retain a very great 
part of its original ſweetneſs, more then it would have done if the 
Lee had not been taken away before the fermentation ;, and this 
not once, but conſtantly for ſever years. 

Now the. Method which I uſed, was this : When the Cider was 
firſt ſtrained, I put it into a great Vat, and there let it ſtand ten- 
ty four hours atleaſt (ſometimes more, if the Apples were more ripe 

then 
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then ordinary) and then at a f before prepared in the Yeſſel three 
or four inches from the bottom I drew it into pails, and from 
thence filled the Hogſbead (or lefler Veſſel) and left the greateſt 
part of the Lee behind ; and during this time that the Cider ſtood 
in the Vat, I kept it as cloſe covered with bair-clothes or ſacks as 
I could ; that ſo too much of the fpirs s might not Evaporate. 

Now poſſibly I might be why I did nor, fince I kept it 
fo cloſe  - the Vat, — it at — — * _ To ren wer, 
that had I put it at firſt into the Veſſel, it would poſſibly (eſpeciall 
if the weather had chanced to prove wet and warm) have — 

ferment before that time had been expired 3 and then there 
would have been no poſſibility to have ſeparated any part of the 
groff Lee, before the fermentation had been wholly finithed ; which 
keeping it only covered with theſe clothes was not in danger : 
For, though I kept it warm in ſome degree, yet ſome of the ſpi- 
rits had ſtill liberty to evaporate; which had it been in the Hog ſ- 
head with the Bung only open, they would not fo freely have 
done; but in the firſt 24 hour it would have begun to ferment, 
and ſo my deſign had been fully loſt : For thoſe ſpirits if they had 
been too ſtrongly reverberated into the Liquor, would have cauſed 
a fermentation before I could have taken away any of the 
grof Lee, For the great myſtery of the whole thing lyes in this, 
to let ſo many of the ſpirits evaporate, that the /ignor ſhall not 
ferment before the groß Lee be taken away 3 and yet to keep ſpirits 
enough to cauſe a fer mentation when you would have it. For if 

ou put it up as ſoon as it is ſtrained, and do not let ſome of the 
Jann, evaporate, and the groß Lee by its weight only to be ſepara- 
ted without fermentation, it will fernen too much and loſe its 
ſweetneſs; and if none be left, it will not ferment at all; and then 
the Cider will be dead, flat and ſowre. 

Then after it is put into the Veſſel, and the Veſſel fill d all but a 
little (that is, about a Gallon or thereabout) Ilet it ſtand (the Bung- 
hok being left only covered with a paper, to keep out any duſt or 
filth that might fall in) for 24 hour more; in which time the groſ- 

feſt part of the Lee being formerly left in the Vat, it will not fer- 
ment, but you may draw it off by a J ſome two or three inches 
from the bottom of the Veſſel, and in that ſecond Veſſel you ma 
ſtop ĩt up, and ler it ſtand ſafely till it be fit to Be##lez, and - 
bly that will be within a day or more: but of this time there is no 
certain meaſure to be given; there being fo many things that will 
make it longer, or leſs while before it be fit to bottle. As for Ex- 
ample, It the Apples were over-ripe when you — them, or 
ground them in the Ai, it will be the longer it will be 
clear enough to Bottle; or if the weather prove to be warmer or 
moiſter then ordinary: or that your Apples were of ſuch kinds, as 
with the fame force in the ſtamping or grinding they are broken in- 
to ſmaller particles then other Dots that were of harder kinds. 
Now, for knowing when it 1s fit to Be#tle, I know no certain 
Rule that can be given, but to broach the Veſſel with a ſmall Piercer, 
and in that hole fit a peg, and now and (two or _—_— 
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day) draw a little, and ſee what ſineneſs it is of; for when it is 
bottled it muſt not be perfectly fine; for if it be ſo, it will not fret 
in the bottle, which gives it a fine quickneſs, and will make it 
mantle and ſparkle in the glaſs when you pour it out: And if it 
be too thick when it is bottled, then, when it hath ſtood ſome time 
in the bottles it will ferment ſo much that it may 1 either 
drive out the corks, or break the bottles, or at leaſt be of that fort 
(which ſome call Potgun- drink) that when = open the bottles it 
will fly about the houſe, and be ſo windy and cutting that it will be 
inconvenient to drink : For the right temper of Bottle-Cider is, that 
it mantle a little and ſparkle when it is put out into the gl; but if 
it froth and fly it was bottled too ſoon : Now the temper of the Ci- 
der is fo nice, that it is very hard when you bottle it to foretell 
which of theſe two conditions it will have: but it is very eaſie 
within a few days after (that is to ſay, about a week, or fo) to, find 
its temper as to this point. For firſt, if it be bottled too ſoorf; b 
this time it will begin to ferment in the Bottles, and in that . 
you muſt open the Bottles, and let them ſtand open two or three 
minutes , that that abundance of ſpirits may have Vent, which 
otherwiſe kept in wonld ina ſhort time make it of that ſort I cal- 
led before Pot-gun-drink; but being let out, that danger will be 
avoided, and the Cider (without danger of breaking thebortles ) 
will keep and ferment, but not too much. Now this is ſo eaſie a 
remedy, that I would adviſe all men rather to erre on the hand of 
bottling it too ſoon, then let it be too fine when they bottle it; for 
if ſo, it will not fret in the bottle at all; and, conſequently, want 
that briskreff which is deſireable. 

Yet even in this caſe there is a Remedy, but ſuch a one as I am 
. very careful to avoid, that ſo I may have nothing (how lit- 
tle ever) in the Cider but the juice of the Apple: But the reme- 
dy is, in caſe you be E to a neceſſity to uſe it, that you open 
every bottle a it hath been bottled about a week or ſo, and put 
into each bottle a little piece of white Sugar, about the bigneſs of a 

- Nutmeg, and this will ſet it into a little fer mentation, and give it 
that brisihnef which otherwiſe it would have wanted. But the 
other way being full as eaſie, and then nothing to be added but 
the juice f the Apple to be 3 the ſubſtance of your Cider, I 
chuſe to prefer the errour of being in danger to bottle the Cider 
too ſoon, rather than too late: Nay ſometimes in the bottling of 
one and the ſame Hogſhead (or other Veſſel) of Cider, there may the 
firſt part of it be toofinez the ſecond part well; and the laſt not 

fine enough: and this happens — is broached firſt above the 
middle, and then below; and then when it begins to run low, tilted 
or raiſed at the further end, and ſo all drawn out. But to avoid 
this inconvenience, I commonly ſet the bottles in the order they 
/ were filled, and ſo we need not open all to ſee the condition of 

/ the Cider ; but trying one at each end, and one in the mid- 

dle, will ſerve the turn: And to prevent the inconvenien- 
cy, broach not at all above the middle, nor too low; and when 
you have drawn all that will run at the Tap, you * be 
ure 
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ſecure it is ſo far of the ſame temper with the firſt bottle. And 
then tilt the Veſſel; but draw no more in three or four hours at 
the leaſt after, and ſet them by themſelves, that fo, if you pleaſe, 
you may three or four days after pour them off into other bottles, 
and leave the greſ behind: And by this means though you have a 
leſs number of bottles of Cider then you had, yet this will conti- 
nue good, and neither be apt to bh nor havea ſediment in the 
bottle, which after the firſt glaß is filled will render all the reſt of 
the bottle thick and muddy. 

By all this which I have faid, I think it may be made out that 
thoſe perſons which I mentioned in the end of the laſt Parragrapb, 
that ſometimes had Pepin-cider better then ordinary, and indeed 
then they could make again, were beholding to chance for it; ei- 
ther that their Apples were not ſo full ripe at that as at other 
times, and ſo not bruiſed into ſo ſmall parts; but the fermentation 
was ended in the Veſſel, and the Lee being then greß ſetled before 
the Cider had fermented ſo long as to be hard. 

Or elſe, by ſome Accident they had not put it ſo ſoon into the 
Veſſel, but that in part it was ſetled before they put it up, and the 
groſſeſt part of the Lee left out of the Veſſel. 

Or elle, the Bung * left open ſome part of the ſpirits evapo- 
rated; and that made the fermentation the weaker, and to laſt 
the leſs time. 

Or elſe, they put it up in ſuch a ſeaſox that the weather conti- 
nued cold and froſty till the fermentation was quite over; an 
then it having wrought the leſs time, and with the leſs violence, 
it remained more — and rich then otherwiſe it would 
have done. 

Now for the time of making Pepin-cider, I chuſe to do it in the 
beginning of November, after the Apples had been gathered and 
laid about three weeks or more in the loft, that ſo the Apples 
might have had a little time to ſweat in the houſe before the Cider 
was made, but not too much; for if they be not full ripe before 
they be gathered, and not ſuffered to lye a while in the heap, the 
Cider will not be ſo pleaſant; and if they be too ripe when they 
are gathered, or lye too long inthe beap, it will be very difficult 
to ſeparate the Cider from the graf Lee before the fermentation be- 
gins: and in that caſe it will work fo long that when it fixes the 
Cider will be bard; for when the 22 are too mellow, they 
break into ſo ſmall particles, that it will be long before the Lee ſet - 
tles by its weight only : and then the fermentation may begin be- 
fore it be ſeparated, and ſo deſtroy your intention of taking away 
the groß Lee. And if the Apples be not mellow enough, the Cider 
will not be ſo _—_ as it ought to be. 

This being ſaid for the time of making the Pepin-cider , may 

( mutatis mutandis ) ſerve for all other forts of Summer fruit; as 

the Kentiſh-codling, Marigolds, Gilly 4, Summer-pearmains, 

Summer-pepins , Holland-pepins, Go ns, and even Winter- 

pearmains, For though they muſt not be made at the ſame time 

of the year, yet they muſt be made at the time when each re- 
E | 
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ſpective ſruit is in the ſame condition that I before directed that the 
Winter-pepin ſhould be. Nay, evenin the. making of that Cider, 
you are not tied to that time of the year to make your Cider ; 
but as the condition of that particular year hath been, you may 
make your Cider one, two, three or four weeks later; but it 
will be very ſeldom that you ſhall need to begin to make Kentiſb- 
pepin-cider before the of November, even in the moſt 
Southern parts of England, 

The next thing I ſhall mention, is, the ordering of your bottles 
after they are filled; for in that conſiſts no ſmall part of cauſing 
your C:der to be in a juſt condition to drink: For, if it does fer- 
ment too much in the bottle, it will not be ſo convenient to drink, 
neither for the taſte, nor wholſomneſs; and if it ferment not at 
all, it will want that little fret which makes it grateful to moſt Pa- 
lates. Inorderto this, you muſt obſerve, firſt, whether the Cider 
were bottled too early, or too late, or in the juſt time: If too ear- 
ly, and that it hath too much of the flying Lee in it, then you muſt 
keep it as cool as you can, that it may not work too much, and if 
ſo little that you doubt it will not work at all, or too little; you 
muſt by keeping it from the inconvenience of the external air, 
endeavour to haſten and increaſe the fermentation. And this Ido, 
by ſetting it in ſand to cool, and by covering the bottles very 
well with firaw, when I would en or increaſe the fermen- 

et ation. 

And if I find the Cider to have been bottled in its juſt time, then I 
ule neither, in ordinary weather; but content my ſelf that it ſtands 
in a cloſe and coole cellar, either upon the ground, or upon 
ſhelves; ſaving in the time that I apprehend froſt, I cover it with 

ſtraw, which 1 take off as ſoon as the weather changeth; and conſe- 

quently about the time that the cold Eai? winds ceaſe ; which uſu- 
ally, with us, is in the beginning of April; I ſet my bottles into ſand 
up to the necks. And by this means I have kept Pepin-cider with- 
out change till September, and might have kept it longer, if my 
ſtore had eater : For by that time the beats were totally 
over, and confequently, the caxſe of the turn of Cider. 

Having now declared what is (according to my opinion) to be 
done to preſerve Cider, if not in it's original ſweetneſs, yet to let 
it loſe as little as is poſſible ; I ſhall now fall upon my fifth Aſſert i- 
on, which is, that it is probable that ſomewhat like the former 
Method may in ſome degree mend Hard-apple-cider, Perry, or a 
drink made of the mixtures of Apples and Pears; and not impoſ- 
ſible that ſomewhat of the ſame nature may do good to French- 
Fines allo. 

Firſt, for French- wines, I think what I have in the beginning 
of this diſcourſe declared, as the hint which firſt put me upon the 
conceit, that the over-fermenting of Cider was the cauſe that it 
loſt of its original ſweetneſs (viz. the making of three ſorts of 
Wine, of one ſort of Grapes ) is a teſtimony that the firſt ſort of 
Wine hath but little of the greß Lee, and conſequently, ferments 
but little, nor loſeth but little of the original ſweetneſs ; which 

makes 
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makes it evident that the ſame thing will hold in Fine which 
doth in Crder; but the great difficulty is (if I be rightly infor- 
med) that they uſe to let the Wine begin to ferment in the Vat be- 
fore they put it into the Hogſheads or other Veſſels ; and thus 
do, that the Has and other Filth (which in the way uſe, mu 
neceſlarily be mingled with che A chey g riſe in a at the 
top, and ſo be taken off: Now if they pleaſe, as ſoon as it is 
preſſed, to paſs the Wine — a ſtrainer , without —— 
any ſuch purg ation, and then uſe the ſame Method formerly pre- 
ſcribed for Cader, I do not doubt but the groſs of the Lee of 
Wines, being thus taken away, there — left to 
ive it a fermentation in the bottles, or ſecond veſſel, where it ſhall 
be left to ſtand, in caſe you have not bottles enough to put up Al 
the i ine from which you have thus taken away the grof Lee. 
bis Wine I know not whether it will laſt fo long as the other 
uſed in the ordinary way, or not; but this I confidently believe, 
it will not be fo harſh as the ſame would have been if it had been 
uſed in the ordinary way; and the pleaſantneſs of Tafte, which is 
not unwholſome, is the chief thing which I prefer in Wine 
and Cider. 

Now for the Hard-apple-cider, that it will receivean improve- 
ment by rhis way of ordering, hath been long my opinion; but 
this year an accident happened, which made it evident that I was 
not miſtaken in this conjecture. For there was a Gentleman of 
aſbire, this laſt Autumn, that by accident had not provided 
Cakenough for the Cider he had made; and having fix or ſeven 
sof Crider for which he had no Cask, he ſent to Vorce- 
fer, Glocefter, and even to Briftol, to buy ſome, but all in vain 3 
and when his fervaxrts returned the Cider that wanted C had 
been ſome five days in the Vat uncovered ; and the Gentleman be- 
ing then diſpatching a Barque for London with Cider, and having 
neer hand a conveniency of getting Gl bottles, reſolved to put 
ſome of it into bottle; did fo, and filled ſeven or eight Hampers 
with the cleareſt of this Cider in the Vu, which had then never 
wrought,nor been put into any other Veſſel but the Vat 3 the Barque 
mwhich his Cider came had a tedious ge; that is, it was at 
leaſt ſeven weeks before it came to London, and in that time moſt 
of his Cider in Cat had wrought ſo much that it was much har- 
der then it would have been if it had according to the ordinary 
way lain ſtill in the Country, in the place where it was firſt made 
and put up, and confequemtly, wrought but once. . 

But the other, which was in Bottles, and eſcaped the breaking, 
that is,by accident,had leſs of the Lee in it then other bottles had,or 
wasnot ſo hard ſtopped, but either before there was force enough 
from the fermentation to break the bottle, or that the Cork gave 
way a little, and ſo the air got out; or that the bottles were not 
origmally well corked , was excellent good, beyond any Cider 
that I had taſted out of Herefordſbire ; 65 that from this Experi- 
ence I dare confidently ſay, that the uſing Hard- apple- cider after 


the former Method, preſcribed for Pepin-cider, will make it re- 
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tain a conſiderable part of ſweetneſs more then it can do after the 


- Method uſed hitherto in Herefordſhire. Nor do I doubt but 


Method will in a degree have the ſame effect in Perry, and the 
drink (as yet without a name that I do know of) which is made 
of the juice of Wardens, Pears — 4 by ſeveral perſons, in 
ſeveral proportions ; for the Reaſon being the ſame, I have no 
cauſe to doubt, but the effect will follow, as well in thoſe Drizks, 
as in Cider and Wines: | 

Iam now come to my laſt 4ſſertion 5 that Cider thus uſed can- 
not be #xwholſome, but may be done to what degree any mans 
Palate defires. | 

Firſt, it cannot be #-wholſome, upon the ſame meaſure that 
ſtummed Wine is ſo; for that unwholſomeneſs is by leaving the 
cauſe of fermentation in the Wine, and not ſuffering 1t to produce 
its effect before the Vine be drank, and it ferments in mans body: 
and not only ſo, but ſets other bumours in the body intofermenta- 


tion ʒ and this prejudiceth their health that drink ſuch Wines. 


Now though Cider uſed in my method ſhould not ferment at all, 
till it come into the bottle, and then but a little; yet the cauſe of 
fermentation being in a great degree taken away, the reſt cando 
no confiderable harm to thoſe which drink it, being in it ſelf but 
little, and having wrought in the bottle before men drink it; nor 
indeed do I think, nor ever find, that it did any inconvenience to 
my ſelf, or any perſon that drank it when it was thus uſed. 
Secondly, becauſe the difference of mens palates and conſtituti- 
ons is very great; and that accordingly men like or diſlike drink 
that hath more or leſs of the fret in it; and that the conſequences 
in point of health are very different, in the wethod by me former- 
ly preſcribed : it is in your power to give the Cider juſt as much 
et as you pleaſe, and no more; and that by ſeverall ways: for 
either you may bottle it ſooner or later, as you pleaſe : or you 
may bottle it from two Taps in your Veſſel, and that from the h:gh- 
er Tap will have leſs fret, and the lower more: or you may bottle 
your Cider all from one Tap, and open ſome of the bottles about a 
week after for a few minutes, and then them up again; and 
that which was thus ſtop'd will have the leis fret - or, it your Ci- 
der be bottled all from one Tap, if you will — without openi 
the bottles) you may make ſome difference, though not fo — 
derable as either of the former ways, by keeping part of the bot- 
tles warmer, for the firſt two moneibe, then the reſt ; for that 
which is kept warmeſt will have the moſt fret. 
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AF the Apples are made up immediately from the 
[208 25 Tree, they are obſerved to yield more, but not 
o good C ider, as if hoarded the ſpace of a month 
&S| or fix weeks; and if contract any unplea- 
lng taſte (as ſometimes tis confeſs d they do) it 
may be imputed to the Room they lye in, which, 
if it hath any thing in it either of too ſweet or 
unſavoury ſmell, the Apples (as things moſt ſuſceptible of impreſ- 
ſion) will be eaſily tainted thereby. 

Firſt, therefore, Tis obſerved by prudent Fruiterers to lay their 
Apples upon clean mere made Reeds, till they grind them for Cider, 
or otherwiſe make uſe of them: And if, notwithſtanding this cau- 
tion, they contract any rottenneſs before —— to the Cider- 
b the dammage will not be great, if care be had ere the Apples 

grownd to pick out the finowed and the black rottenʒ the reſt, 
though ſomewhat of putrefactien bath put them into a periſhing 
condition, will not render the Cider ill conditioned, either in re- 
ſpect of taſte or duration. ; 

Secondly, If the Apples be abortive, having been (as it uſually 
happens) ſhaken down before the time by a violent wind, it is ob- 
ſerved to be ſo indiſpenſably — that they lye together in 
board, at leaſt till the uſual time of their maturity, that the Ci- 
der otherwiſe is ſeldome or never found worth the drinking. 

Thirdly, It matters not much whether the Cider be forc'd to 
purge it ſelf by working downward in the Barrel, or upwards at 


the uſual vent, ſo there be matter ſufficient left, on the top _ 
thic 
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thick li or film, which will ſometimes be drawn over it, as well 
when it works after che vulgar manner, as when tis preſently 
ſto baby 2: with It for entation, to be{petformed alto- 
gether ithin the Veſſel. * 

Fourthly, No Liquor is obſerved to be more _ affected with 
the favour of the V [Cyter therefore ſingular care is 
taken by diſcreet Cider-Maſters, that the Veſlel be not only taſte- 
leſs, but alſo well Je Wan r the Liquor they int fill it 
with. H it he N e Bark, chey prepare it by ſcalding it with 
water, wherein a good quantity of Apple-pemice hath been boyl- 
ed: If a tainted Cask, they have divers ways of cleanſing it: Some 
boyl an ounce of Pepper in ſo fiuch Water as will fill an Hogſhead, 
— — let on in a Veſſel of that Guns wp or — days; 

en waſh ix with a rorvenient quantity o waters \cakding 
hot, 2 ſay) is 8 undubred eure for the molt dange- 


rouſly Veſſel. 8 _ 
Fifty, @thers have a more enſie, and perhaps leſs effeftual re- 
wedy. They take two vr three ſtones of quick Bme, which with 
fix or ſeven Gallons of Vater they ſet on work in the Hog ſheads, 
being cloſe ſtop'd, and tumbling it up and down till the commo- 
tion ceaſe, it doth the feat. O Vellcls that have been formerly 
uſed, next to that which hath been already acquainted with Cr- 
der, a White-wine or Vinegar Cask, is eſteemed the beſt ; Claret or 
Sack, not ſo good. A Barrel to which ſmall Beer hath been ten- 
nant ſuits better with Cider then a ſtrong Beer Vellel. 

Half a of un Wheat put to Cider thatisharſh and 


cager will renew its ion, and render it more mild and 


: Sometimes it happens, without the uſe of any ſuch means, 
to change with the Seaſor, and becomes of ſharp and ſour, un- 
ly benign and pleaſant. 

Sixthiy, Two or three eggs put into an Hog ſpead of Cider that is 
become ſharp, and near of kin to Vinegar, ſometimes rarely lene- 
fies and gentilizes it. 

One pound of broad figgs {lit is ſufficient to dulcifie an Hogſhead 
of ſuch Cider. A little quantity of Muſtard will clear an Hogſhead 
of muddy Cider. The ſame virtue is aſcribed to two or three rot- 
ten Apples put into it. 

The latter — of the Cider, bottled immediately from the 
wring, is by ſome for a pure, clear, ſmall, well-reliſh'd 
Liquor ; but ſo much undervalued by them who defire ſtrong 
drinks more then wholeſom, that they will not ſuffer it to incor- 
porate with the firſt running, 

Seventhly, Cider is found to ferment much better in mild and 
moiſt then in cold and dry weather; every ones experience hath 
taught him ſo much in the lane froſty ſeaſon 3 if it had not wrought 

re, it was in vain to expect its working or clearing then, un- 
leſs by ſome of the artificial means prz-mentioned, which alſo 
could not be made uſe of in a more unſeaſonable time. 

The beſt cider- fruit with us in this part of Dorſet-ſhire (lying 
neer to Bridport) next to Pepin and Pearmain, is a bitter-ſweet, or, 

as 
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as we vulgarly call them bitter ſcale, of which for the firſt years 
Cider very good is made unboyld, for two years keeping; — 
3 1 an Hogſbead to half, it's exceedingly ſtrong, but not 
o pleaſant. 

Eighthly, We have few Apples, beſides this, that yield good Ci- 
der alone; the next to it is a Deans Apple; and the Pleaſantine 1 
think may be mentioned in the third place; neither of which need 
the addition of other Apples to ſet off the relliſh, as do the reſt of 
our choiceſt fruits ; Pepins, Pearmains and Gilly- 4 commixt 
are ſaid to make the beſt Cider in the world. In Jerſey tis a gene- 
ral obſervation, that the more of red any Apple hath in his rind, 
the more appropriate to this uſe ; pale-fac'd Apples they exclude 
as much may be from their Cider Vat. With us tis an obſervati- 
on, that no ſweet Apple that hath a tough rind is bad for Ciders. 

Muſtard made with ſack. preſerves boiled Cider, and ſpirits it 
egregiouſly : If you boil Cider eſpecial care muſt be had to put 
it into the furnace immediately from the wringz otherwiſe, if it 
be let ſtand in Yats, or veſſels, two or three days after the preſ- 
ſure, the beſt and moſt ſpirituou part will aſcend and fly away 
in the vepowrs when fire is put under it; and the longer your boi- 
ling continues, the leſs of goodneſs, or vertue, will beleft remain- 
ing in the Cider, 

1. Oneof mine Acquaintance, when a Child, hoarding Apples in 
a box where Roſe-cakes, and other ſweet wares were, their Com- 
panions found them of ſo unſavory taſte, and of fo rank a relliſh 
derived from that perfumed gear which lay too neer, that even a 


childiſh palate (that ſeldom diſlikes any thing that looks like an 


Apple ) could not diſpenſe with it. 

2. A Friend of mine having made proviſion of Apples for Ci- 
der, whereof ſo great a part of them were found rottex when the 
time of grinding them came, that they did as 'twere waſh the 
room with their juice, through which they were carried to the 

ing , had Cider from them not only paſſable, but exceeding 

3 but not without previous uſe of the prementioned cauti- 
ons Iam alſo aſſured by a Neighboxr of mine, that a Brother of his, 
who is a great Cider Merchant — — is by frequent experi- 
ence ſo well ſatisſied with the harmleſsneſs of rotten Apples, that 
he makes no ſcruple of exchanging with any one that comes to his 
Cider-pref, a Buſhel of 3 for the ſame meaſure of the 
other, Herein I ſuppole (if in other reſpects they are not preju- 
dicial) he may be a gainer by the neer compreſſor of the tainted 
Fruit ; which, as we ſpeak in our Country Phraſe, will goneerer 
together then the other : His advantage may be the greater, if 
the conceit which goes currant with them, be not a bottomleſs fan- 
that a convenient quantity of rotten Apples mixt with the 
ſound is greatly aſſiſtant tothe work of fermentation, and nota» 
bly helps to clarifie the Cider. 

3. A Neighbour told me, that making a quantity of Cider with 
wind-falls, which he let ripen in the board, neer a moneth inter- 
ceding the time of their decuſſion, and that which nature _ 
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ded for their maturity; his Cider proved very good, when all his 
Neighbours (who m ta mr untimely fruit) as ſoon as it fell, 
had a crude, auſtere undigeſted liquor, not worth the name of 
Cider, 

The thick skin, orleathern-coat, the Cider oftentimes con- 
tracts as well after it hath purged it ſelf after the uſual manner, as 
otherwiſe, is the ſureſt preſervative of its ſpirits, and the beſt ſe- 
curity againſt other inconveniences incident to this and other 
like vinous liquors, of which the Devonſhire Cider Merchants are 
ſo ſenſible, that beſides the care they take, that matters be not 
wanting for the Contextzre of this upper garment by ſtopping up 
the veſſel as ſoon as they have filled it (with the allowance of a 
Gallon or two upon the {core of fermentation they caſt in Wheaten- 
bran, or duſt, to thicken the coat, and render it more certainly air 
proof. And I think you will believe their care herein not imperti- 
nent, If you can believe a ſtory which I have to tell _ of its won- 
drous — neer Neighbowy of mine aſſures me, that his Wife ha- 
ving this year filled a barrel withaie ad, which being ſomwhat ſtrong 
wrought ſomwhat boiſterouſly in the veſlel, that the good-woman 
caſting her eye that way accidentally, found it1 at every 
chink,which aſcribing to the ſtrength of the liquor,ſhe ht im- 
mediately by giving it vent to ſave both the liquor and the veſſelʒbut 
in vain, both the ſtopples being pulled out the leakage ſtill con- 
tinued, and the veſſel not at all relieved : till caſually, at length 
putting in her finger at the t0P, ſhe brake the prementioned fila ; 
which done, a good part of the Mead immediately flying out, left 
the refidue in peace, and the leakage ceaſed. It may ſeem in- 
credible that ſo thin a cin ſhould be more coercive to a mutinous 
liquor then a Barrel with Oaken ribs, and ſtubborn hoops. But I 
am ſo well aſſured of the veritablneſs of my Neighboxrs relation, 
that I dare not queſtion it. The reaſon of it let wiſe men de- 
termine. 

5. A Friexd, and Neighbour of mine, herewith cured a veſſel 
of ſo extream ill favour as it was thought it would little leſs then 
poyſon any liquor that was put into it. 

6. A Neigbboxr of my acquaintance aſſured me, upon his credit, 
that coming into a Parſonage houſe in Devonſhire, where he found 
eleven Hagſbead of Cider, being unwilling to ſell what he ne're 
bought , he was three years in ſpending that ſtore which the for- 
mer Incumbent had laid in for him : and it greatly amazed him (as 
well it might, if he remembred the old Proverb, He mend 4 
fowre Ale in Summer) to find the ſame Cider which in Winter was al- 
molt as ſharpe as Vinegar, in the Summer become potable, and goo 
natured liquor. 

7. In Devonſhire, where their wrings are ſo hugel t that 
an — runs out commonly before the pple ſuffer any 
conſiderable preſſure , they value this much what before the 
other, after the rate which we ſer upon life-honey (that which after 
the ſame manner drops ſweetly out of the Comb) above that 
which renders not it felf without compreſſion. In Jerſey they 


value 
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value it at a crow# upon an Hogſhead dearer then the other. (This 

I take from the relation of one of my Neighbours which ſome- 
times lived in that Hand, which (for Apples, and Cider) is one of the 
moſt famous of all belonging to his Majeſties Dominions) yet 
even upon this, and their choiceſt Ciders, they commonly beſtow 
a pail of water to every Hogſhead, being ſo far (it ſeems) of Pindars 
mind, that they fear not any prejudice to their moſt excellent li- 

s by adaſh of that — excellent Element. Inſomuch that 
it goes for a common ſaying among them, that if any Cider can be 
found in their and w ich can be prov'd to have no mixture of 
water, 'tis clearly forfeited. It ſeems they are ſtrongly conceited 
that this addition of the moſt uſeful Element doth eatly melio- 
rate their Cider, both in reſpect of colour, taſte, and clarity. 

8. About ſeven years fince I gave my ſelf the experience of bit- 
ter ſcale-cider, both crude, and boiled; I call'd them both toan 
account at twelve moneths end: I then found the crude Cider ſeem- 
ingly as good, if not better then the boiled: But having ſtop'd 
up the boiled, I took it to task again about tex moneths after; at 
which time I found it ſo exceſſively ſtrong , that five perſons 
would ſcarcely venture upon an ordinary glaſsfull of it. My 
Friends would hardly believe but I had heightened it with ſome of 
my ſþirits: the truth is, I do not remember that I ever drunk 
any liquor, on this fide ſpirits, ſo highly ſtrong and ſpirituous : But 
wanting pleaſantneſs anſwerable to its ſtrength, I was not very 
fond of my experiment. 

9. A Neighbour having a provent of Purelings (an Apple of 
choice account with us) making up a good part of them toCider, 
expected rare liquor; but it proved very mean and pitiful Cider, 
as generally we find that to be which is made without mixture. 

10. My Diſt:Hations ſufficiently inſtruct me, that the ſame i- 

wor which (after fermentation hath paſt upon it) yields a plenti- 

| quantity of ſpirit, drawn off — yields nothing at 
all of ſpirit. And upon the ſame, it is undoubtedly certain, that 
Cider boiled immediately from the wring hath his ſpirits compreſt, 
and drawn into a narrow compaſs, which are for the moſt part 
walted and evaporated by late unſcaſonable boiling. 


CONCERNING 


CID ER. 


By Doctor S MIT H. 


HE beſt time to grind the Apples is immediately 
Wd from the Tree, ſo ſoon as they are throughly ripe : 
for, ſo they will yield the greater quantity of Li- 
quor, the Cider will drink the better, and laſt lo 

er then if the Apples were hoarded ; For Cider — 
of hoarded Apples will always retain an unpleaſing taſte of the 
Apples, eſpecially if they contract any rottenneſs. 

The Cider that is ground in a Stoxe-caſe is generally accuſed to 
taſte unpleaſantly of the Rinde, Stems and Kernels of the Apples; 
which it will not if ground in a Caſe of Wood, which doth not 
bruiſe them ſo much. 

So ſoon as the Cider is made, put it into the Veſſel (leaving it 
about the ſpace of one Gallon empty) and preſently ſtop it up ve- 
ry cloſe : This way is obſerved to keep it longer, and to preſerve 
its ſpirits better then the uſual way of filling the Yeſe/quite full, 
and keeping it open till it hath done fermenting. 

Cider put into a new Veſſel will often taſte of the Wood, if it 
be pierced early; but the ſame ſtopped up again, and reſerved 
till the latter end of the year, will free it ſelf of that taſte. 

If the Cider be ſharp and thick it will recover it ſelf again: 
But if ſharp and clear, it will not. 

About March (or when the Cider begins to ſparkle in the glaſs) 
before it be too fine, is the beſt time to bottle it. 

- Cider will be much longer in clearing ina mild and moiſt, then 
in a cold and dry Winter. 

To every Hogſhead of Cider, deſigned for two years keeping, 
it is requiſite to add (about March, the firſt year) a quart of Wheat 
unground. 

The beſt Fruit (with us in Gloceſterſpire) for the firſt years Ci- 
der, are the Red-ſtrake; the White and Red Mvuſt-apple, the ſweet 
and ſoure Pepin, and the Harvey-apple. 

Pearmains alone make but a ſmall liquor, and hardly clearing 
of it ſelf ; but, mixed either with ſweet or ſoure Pepins, it be- 
comes very brisk and clear. 

Muſt- apple- cider (though the firſt made) is always the laſt ripe 3 
by reaſon that moſt of the pulp of the Apple raſſerh the ſtrainer in 
preſſing, and makes it exceeding thick. 

The Cider of the Bromsbury-Crab, and Fox-whelp, is not fit for 
drinking, till the ſecond year, bnt then very good. 

The Cider of the Bromsbury-crab yields a far greater proporti- 
on of ſpirits, in thediſtillation, then any of the others. 

Crabs and Pears mixed make a very pleaſing Liquor, and much 


ſooner ripe then Pears alone. OF 
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_ CIDER. 


By Capt. 7 4 T LO R. 


Erefordſbire affords ſeveral forts of Cider- apples, 
& as the two forts of Red-ſtrakes , the Gennet- 
S moyle, the Summer-violet or Fillet, and the 
& Winter-fillet ; with many other ſorts which are 
I uſed only to make Cider. Of which ſome uſe 
S each ſort ſfmply; and others ix many forts 
together. This County is very well ſtored 
with other ſorts of Apples; as Pepins , Pear- 
mains, & c. of which there is much Cider made, but not to be 
compared to the Cider drawn from the Cider-apples ; among 
which the Ked-ſtrakes bear the Bell 3 a Fruit in it ſelf ſcarce edible; 
yet the juice being preſſed out is immediately pleaſant in taſte, 
without any thing of that reſtringency which it had when incor- 

rated with the meat, or fleſb of the Apple. It is many times 
three moneths before it comes to its clearneß, and ſix moneths be- 
fore it comes to a ripeneſs fit for drinhing; yet Ihave taſted of it 
three years old, very pleaſant, though dangerouſly ſtrong, The 
colour of it, when fine, is of a ſparkling gellow, like Canary, of 
a good full body, and oyly The taſte , like the Flavour or 
perfume of excellent Peaches, very grateful to the Palate and 
Stomach, 

Gennet-moyles make a Cider of a ſmaller body then the former, 
yet very pleaſant, and will laſt a year. It is a good eating plea- 
ſant ſharp fruit, when ripe, and the beſt Tart-apple (as the Red- 
ſtrale allo) before its ripeneſs. The Tree grows with certain knot- 
ty extuberancies upon the branches and boughs; below which Aue 
we cut off boughs the thickneſs of a mans wriſt, and place the 
knot in the ground, which makes the root; and this is done to 
raiſe this = ; but very rarely by graffing. 

Of Fillets of both ſorts (viz. Summer and Winter) I have made 
Cider of that proportionate taſte and ſtrength, that I have decei- 
ved ſeveral experienced Palates, with whom (imply) it bath paſ- 
ſed for White-wine; and daſhing it with Red-wine, it hath pal 
for Claret ; and mingled with the Syrpe of Raſp yes it makes an 
excellent womans wine: The fruit is not ſo good as the Gennet- 


moyle to eat: The Winter-fillet makes a laſting Cider , and the 
G 2 Summer 
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Summer: fillet an early Cider, but both very ſtrong; and the Apples 
mixt together make a good Cider. 

Theſe Apples yield a liquor more grateful to my Palate (and ſo 
eſteemed of in Herefordſlire by the greater C:deriſts) then any 
made of Pepins and Pearmains, of which forts we have very 
in that Country; and thoſe alſo both Summer and Winter of both 
ſorts, and of which I have drank the Cider ; but prefer the 
other. ; 

Ground: ſeparated only with a Hedge and Ditch, by reaſon of 
the difference of Soils have given a great alteration to the Cider, 
notwithſtanding the Trees have been grafted with equal care, 
the ſame Graff, and laſtly, the ſame care taken in the making of 
the Cider. This as to = Red. ſtrale; J have not obſerved the 
ſame viceneſ in any other fruit; for 'Gennet-moyles and Fillets 
thrive very well over all Herefordſbire. The Red-ſtrake delights 
moſt in a fat ſoil : Hamlacy is a rich intermixt ſoil of Red-fat-clay 
and Sand; and Kings-capelalow hot ſandy ground, both well de- 
fended from noxious Winds, and both very famous for the Red- 
ſtrake-cider. 

There is a Pear in Hereford and Worceſterſhires, which is called 
Bareland-pear, which makes a very good Cider. I call it Cider 
(and not Ferry) becauſe it hatłĩ all the properties of Cider. I have 
drank of it from half a year old to two years old. It keeps it 
ſelf without Roping (to which Perry is generally inclined) and from 
its taſte : M. Beal, in his little Ireatiſe called the Herefordſbire- 
Orchard, calls it deſervingly a Maſculine Drink 3 becauſe in taſte 
not like the ſweet laſcious feminine juice of Pears. This Tree 

TY thrives very well in barren ground, and is a fruit (with the Red- 
ftrake ) of which Swine will not eat; therefore fitteſt to be planted 
in Hedge-rows. 

Red-ſtrakes and other Cider-apples when ripe (which you may 
know partly by the blackneſs of the Kernels, and partly by the co- 
lour and ſmell of the fruit) ought to be gathered in Baskets or 
Bags, preſerved from bruiſing, and laid up in heaps in the Orchard 
to ſweat ; covered every night from the dew : Or elſe, in a Barn- 
floor (or the like) with ſome Wheat or —— under them, be- 
ing kept ſo long till you find, by their mellowing, they are fit for 
the Ml, 

They that grind, or bruiſe their Apples preſently upon their ga- 
thering, receive ſo much liquor from them, that between twenty 
or twenty two Bnſhels will make a Hog ſbead of Cider : but this Cider 
will neither keep ſo well, nor drink with ſuch a fragrancy as is de- 
fired and endeavoured. 

They that keep them a woreth or ſix weeks hoarded , allow 
about thirty buſhels to the making of a Hogſhead ; but this hath 
alſo an inconvenience; in that the Cider becomes not fine, or fit 
for drinking, ſo conveniently as a mean betwixt theſe two Will 
afford. 

Keep them then about a fort- nigbt in a board, and order 
them to be of ſuch a caſt by this Mellowing , that about twen- 
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ty frve Buſhels may make a Hogſhead, after which mellowing pro- 
ceed thus. 

I. Pick and clear your Apples from their talks, leaves, moaxi- 
zeſs, or any thing that tends toward rottenneſi or decay. 

2. Lay them before the one in the Cider- mill, or elſe beat them 
ſmall with Beaters (ſuch as Paviers uſe to fix their pitching) in deep 
troughs of Wood or Stone, till they are fit for the Preſs. 

3. Having laid clean wheat-ſtraw in the bottome of your Preſs, 
lay a heap of bruiſed Apples upon it, and fo with ſmall handfuls 
or wiſþs of ſtraw, which by twiſting takes along with it the ends 
of the Hram laid firſt in the bottome, proceed with the bruiſed 
Apples, and follow the heaps with your twiſted ſtraw, till it comes 
to the height of two foot, or two foot and a half; and ſo with 
ſome ram drawn in by twiſting, and turned over the top of it 
(fo that the bruiſed Apples are fer as it were into a d Cheeſ vas of 

ſtraw, from which the Country people call it their Cider- cheeſe) let 


the board fall upon it even and flat, and fo engage the force of - 


your rem or Preſs ſo long as any Liquor will run from it. Inſtead 
of this Cheeſe others uſe baggs of Hair- cloth. 

4. Take this Liquor thus forced by the Preſs, and ſtrain it tho- 
row a ſtrainer of hair into a Vat, from whence — (or that 
day) in pails carry it to the cellar, tunning it up preſently in ſuch 
Veſſels as you intend to preſerve it in; for I cannot approve of a 
long evaporation of ſpirits, and then a diſturbance after it ſettles. 

5.Let your Veſſels be very tight and clean wherein you put your 
Cider to ſettle : The beſt form is the Stund or Stand, which is ſet 

| upon the leſſer end, from the to 
ITITITT tapering downwards; as ſuppoſe 
the head to be thirty inches dia- 
metre, let then the bottome be 
but eighzeen or twenty inches in 
diametre ; let the Twn-bole or 

Bung-bole be on the one fide out- 

wards, toward the top, The rea- 
ſon of the goodneſs of this form 

of Veſſel is, becauſe Cider (as all 

ſtrong Liquors) after fermentati- 

on and working, contracts a cream 

or in on the top of them, which 

2 in this form of Veſſel is as it ſinks 

contraFed, and fortified by that contraction, and will draw freſh 

to the Jaſt drop; whereas in our ordinary Veſſels, when drawn 

out about the halt or middle, this skin dzlates and breaks, and 
without a quick draught decays and dies. 

6. Relerve a Pottle or Gallon of the Liquor to fill up the Veſſel 
to the brim of the Bung- hole, as oft as the fermentation and work- 
ing leſſens the Liquor, till it hath done its work. 

7. When it hath compleated its work, and that the Veſſel is fil- 
led up to the burg-tole, ſtop it up cloſe with well mix'd clay, and 
well tempered, with a handful of Bay-ſalt laid upon the top of the 
clay, 
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clay, to keep it moiſt, and renewed as oft as need ſhall require 
for if the clay rum dry it gives vent to the ſpirits of the Liquor, 
by which it ſuffers decay. 
[ am againſt either the boyling of Cider, or the hanging of a 
of Fpices in it, or the uſe of Ginger in drinking it; by whi 
things people labour to correct that windinef which they fancy to 
be in it: I think Cider not windy; thoſe that uſe to drink it are 
moſt free from windineß; perhaps the virtue of it is ſuch, as that 
once ripened and mellowed, the drinking of it in ſuch ſtr 
combates with that wind which lies inſenſibly latent in the body. 
The Cider made and fold here in London in Bottles may have that 
windineſs with it as Bottle-beer hath, becauſe they were never ſuf- 
fered to ferment : But thoſe that have remarked the ſtrength and 
vigour of its fermentation, what weighty things it will caſt u 
from the bottome to the top, and with how many bubbles — 
bladders of wind it doth work, will believe that it clears it ſelf 
by that operation of all ſuch injurious qualities. 
To preſerve Cider in Bottles I recommend unto you my own 
Experience, which is, Not to bottle it up before fermentation, 
for that incorporates the windy quality, which otherwiſe would be 
ejected by that operation: This violent ſuppreſſion of ferment a- 
tion makes it windy in drinking, (though I confeſs brick to the 
taſte, and ſprightly cutting to the Palate : ) But after fermentati- 
on, the Cider reſting two, three, or four Months, draw it, and 
bottle it up, and ſo lay it in a Repoſitory of cool ſpringing water, 
two or three foot, or more, deep; this keeps the ſþirits, and the 
beſt of the ſpirits of it together: This makes it drink quick and 
lively ; it comes into the glaſs not pale or troubled, but bright 
gellow, with a ſpeedy vaniſhing nittineſs, (as the Vintrers call it) 
which evaporates with a ſparkling and whizzing noiſe; And than 
this I never taſted either Vine or Cider that pleaſed better: Inſo- 
much that a Noble- man taſting of a Bottle out of the water (him- 
ſelf a great Cideriſt) proteſted the excellency of it, and made 
with much greater charges, at his own dwelling, a water Repoſj- 
ſitory for his Cider, with good ſuccels, 
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TO THE 


KRALENDAR: 


$ Paradiſe (though of Gods own Planting ) had not 
been Paradiſe longer then the Man was put into it, to 
Dreſs it and to keep it; ſo, nor will our Gardens ( as 
neer as we can contrive them to the reſemblance of that 
bleſſed Abode ) remain long in their perfection, unleß 
they- are alſo continually cultivated. For when we have ſo much 
celebrated the life and felicity of an excellent Gard'ner 3 it is not 
becauſe of the leiſure which he enjoys above other men; eaſe and op- 
portunity which miniſters to volupty , and inſignificant delights ; 
ſuch as Fools derive from ſenſual objecks : We dare hardily pronounce 
it : there is not among it Men a more laborious life then is that of a 
good Gard'ners; but a labour full of tranquillity, and ſatisfaction ; 
Natural and Inſtructive, and ſuch as (if any) contributes to Piety 
and Contemplation , Experience, Health and Longævity. I 
ſum, acondition it is, furniſh'd with the moſt innocent, laudable and 
pure i of earthly felicities, and ſuch as does certainly make the neer- 
eſt _ to that Bleſſed ſtate, where only they enjoy all things 
without pains 5 as thoſe who were lead only by the light of Nature, 
becauſe they could phanſie none more glorious, thought it worthy of 
entertaining the Souls of their departed Heroes, and moſt deſerving 
of Mortals, 

But to return to the Labour; becauſe there is nothing excellent 
which is to be attain d without it : A Gard'ners work is never at an 
end : It begins with the Year, and continues to the next : He pre- 
pares the Ground, and then he Sows it; after that he Plants, and 
then he gathers the Fruits; but in all the intermedial ſpaces be ir care- 
ful to dreſs it; ſo , Columella, ſpeaking of this continual aſſiduity, 
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Gen, 2. 


15. 


tells ws, a Gard'ner is not only to conſider prætermiſſas duodecim De R. R. 
horas, ſed annum periifle, niſi ſua quaque quod inſtar effecerit : Il. ix. 


Quare, neceſlaria eſt (ſays he) Menſtrui cujuſque officit monitio 
ea, quæ pendet ex ratione ſyderum cli : for ſo with the Poet, 


tam ſunt Arcturi Sydera nobis, 
Hœdorũmque dies ſervandi, & lucidus anguis; 
Quam quibus in patriam ventoſa per æquora vectis 
Pontus, & Oſtriferi fauces tentantur Abydi. 


All which duly weigh'd? how precious the time , howprecipitow 
the occaſion, how many things o be done in their juſt Scaſon, 
H 2 


and 


Geor. 1. 


ſome ; but redeem it from that extream confuſion 
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and how intolerable a c will ſucceed a ſmall neglect, after once 
« Ground # in order, we thought we ſhould not attempt an unaccepta- 
ble Work, if here we endeavour to preſent our Gard ners with 4 
compleat Cycle of what is requiſite to be done throughout every 
Moneth of the Year : We 19: each Moneth 3 becauſe by dividing 
it into Parts ſo diſtin, the Order in which they ſhall find each par- 
ticular diſpos d. mdy not only render the work more facile and delight- 
„which for want of « 
conſtant, and uniform Method, we find does ſo univerſally diftra# 
our ordinary ſort of Gard'ners. They know not (for the moſt part ) 
the Seaſons when things are to be done; and when at any time t 
come to know, there often falls out ſo many things to be done on t 
ſudden, that ſome of them muſt of neceſſity be negleFed for that whole 
Year, which js the greateſt detriment to this Myſtery, and frequent- 
ly irrecoverable. Well therefore did the experienc'd Columella pat 
his Gard'ner in mind of the fugacionſnefs of the Seaſons, and the 
neceſſity of being Induſtrious, where he thus be ſpeaks the men of our 
Profeſſion. 


* 


Col. de R. R . 


lb. . ca. 364. 


Invigilate viri, tacito nam tempora greſſu 
Diffugiunt, nulloque ſono convertitur annus. 
Colum. de cult. Hort. lib. 10. 


Be — Sirs, the Seaſons haſte them out, 
And without noiſe the Year is wbirl d about. 


We are yet far from impoſing (by any thing we have alledg'd con- 
cerning theſe Menſtrual Periods) thoſe nice and hypercritical Pun- 
tillos which ſome Aſtrologers, and ſuch as purſue their Rules, ſeems 
to oblige our Gard'ners to ; as if, forſooth, all were loſt, and our pains 
to no purpoſe, unleſs the Sowing and the Planting, the Cutting and 
the Pruning, were perform'd in — and ſuch an exact minute of 
the Moon : In hac autem Ruris diſciplina non defideratur ejuſmo- 
di ſcrupuloſitas. There are indeed ſome certain Seaſons, and ſu- 
ſpecta tempora, which the prudent Gard ner ought _—— as much 
a in him lies) to prevent But as to the reſt it ſhall be —— 
that he diligently follow the Obſervations which (by great Induſtry) 
we have collected together, and here preſent him, as ſo many Sy- 
noptical Tables calculated for his Monethly wſe, to the end he may 
pretermit nothing which is under his Inſpection, and is neceſſary ; or 
diſtract his Thoughts and Employment before the Seaſons require it. 

And now, however This may ſeem but a Trifle to ſome who eſteem 
Books by the bulk, and not the benefit; let them not yet deſpiſe = 
few enſuing Pages : For never was any thing of this pretence ſo fully 
and ingennouſly imparted, I ſhall not ſay to the regret of all our Mer- 
cenary Gar'dners, becauſe I have — obligation to ſome above that 
Epithete; Afr Roſe, Gardner at Eſſex-Houſe to Her Grace the 
Ducheſs of Somerſet, and M, Turner, formerly of Wimbleton in 
Surrey ;; who being certainly amongſt the moſt expert of their Pro- 
feſſion in England, are #0 leſs to be celebrated for their free com- 

munications 
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munications to the Publick, by divers Notes of theirs, which have 
furniſb d to this Deſign. And it is from the Reſult of very much 
Experience, and an extraordinary inclination to cheriſh ſo innocent 
— —. 4 — * to incite an Affection in the Nobles 
of this Nation towards it, that I begin to open to them ſo man 

4. Secrets, and moſt precious Aus this Myſterious A — 4 
Impoſture, or invidious Reſerve. The very Catalogue of Fruits, 
and Flowers, for the Orchard and the Parterre, will gratifie the moſt 
innocent of the Senſes, and whoever elſe ſhall be to ſeek a rare and 
univerſal choice for his Plantation : But this is enough. 

Touching the Method, it is ſo obvious that there needs no farther 
direction ʒ and the Conſequent will prove ſo certain, that a Work 
the buſieſt pains is by this little Inſtrument rendred the moſt facile 
and agreeable, as by which you ſhall continually preſerve your Gar- 
den in that perfection of beauty and luſtre, without confuſion or 
prejudice : Nor indeed could we think of a more comprehenſive Ex- 
—— — to aſſiſt the frail and torpent Memory through ſo 
multifarious and numerous an Employment (the daily ſubject of 4 
Gard'ners care) then by the Oeconomy and Diſcipline into which 
we have here reſolu'd it, and which our Induſtriows Gard ner may 
himfelf be continually Improving from his own Obſervations and 
Experience. 

This Kalendar might be conſiderably augmented, and recommend 
it ſelf to a more Univerſal uſe, by taking in the Monethly Employ- 


ments of all the parts of Agriculture, as they have been —— 2 
1 in Columella, Palladius, de Serres, Auguſtino Gallo, our 
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ham, and others ; eſpecially if well and judiciouſly applied to our lib. 1 l. ca. 11. 
Climate and ſeveral Countries: but it were here beſides our Inſti- Pal. lib. x, 


tution , vr would the Pages contain them; what is yet found Lit.. 


vacant has been purpoſely left, that our Gard'ner may 7 ly as be 
finds canſe ;, for which reaſon — we have rang d both the Fruits 
and Flowers in Prime after ſomwhat a promiſcuous Order, and not 
er the letters of the Alphabet, that the Method might be pur- 
d with the leaſt diſorder. Laſtly, 

The Fruits and Flowers in Prime are to be as well conſidered in 
relation to their laſting and continuance, as to their maturity and 


beauty. 


J. E. 
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To be done 


In the Orchard, and Olitory-Garden. 


Rench the Ground, and make it ready for the Spring - pre- 
pare alſo Soil, and uſe it where you have occaſion : Di 
Borders, & c. uncover as yet Roots of Trees, where Ablaqueation 1s 
requiſite. N g 
lant Qwick:ſets, and Tranſplant Fruit - trees, if not finiſh'd : 
Set Vines; and begin to prune the old : Prune the branches of Or- 
hard uit trees; Nail, and trim your Wallaſruit, and Eſpaliers. 
Cleanſe Trees of Mof, & c. the Weather moiſt. 
Gather Cyoxs for Graffs before the buds ſprout ; and about the 
later end, Graff them in the Stock : Set Beans, Peaſe, & c. 
Sow alſo (it you pleaſe) for early Colly-flowers. 
Sow Chervil! Lettuce, Radiſh, and other (more delicate) Sal- 
letings ; if you will raiſe in the Hot - bed. 
In over wet, or hard weather, cleanſe, mend, ſharpen and pre- 
pare Garden-tool-. 
Turn up your Bee-bives, and ſprinkle them with a little warm 
and ſweet Wort; do it dextrouſly. 


Fruits in Prime, and yet lating. 
Apples. 

Entiſh-pepin, Ruſſet-pepin, Golden-pepin, French-pepin, Kirton- 
pepin, Holland-pepin , John-apple , Winter- Queening, Mari- 
gold, Harvey-apple, Pome-water, Pome-roy, Golden-Doncet, Reinet- 

ing, Lones-pearmain, Winter-Pearmain, &c. 

Pears. 
Winter-Mwk (bakes well) Winter-Norwich (excellently bak- 
ed) Winter-Bergamor, Winter-Bon-creſtien, both Aral : the great 
Surrein, &c. 
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To be done 


In the Parterre, and Flower-Garden. 


Qt up your Traps for Vermin _ in your Nwrſeries of Kernels 
and Stoner, and amongſt your Bulbow-roots About the middle of this 
Moneth, plant your Anemony-roots, which you will be ſecure of, without co- 
vering, or farther trouble: Preſerve from too great, and continuing Rain: 
\ they happen) Snom, and 0 your choiceſt Ane monies, and Ranunculus s 
ow'd in September or October tor earlier Flowers : Alſo your Carnations, and , 
ſuch &eeds as are in peril of being waſh'd out, or over child and frozen ; co- 
vering them with bat and ſhelter, and ſtriking off the Snom where it lies too 
weighty; for it certainly rots, and burſts your early- ſet Anemonies and 
Rannnculw*s, & c. unleſs planted now in the Hot-bed ; for now is the Seaſor, 
and they will flower even in London, Towards the end, earth- up, with 

and light mould, the Roots of thoſe Auriculas which the foſfts may have un- 
cover d; filling up the chizks about the ſides of the Pots where your choiceſt 
are ſet : but they need not be howw'd 3 it is a hardy Plant. 


Flowers in Prime, or yet laſting. 


Inter-Aconite , ſome Anemonies, Winter-Cyclamen , Black-Hellebor, 

Brumal-Hyacinth , Oriental-Jacynth, Levantine-Narciſſus , Hepatica, 

Prim-roſes , Lanrw-tinus, Mezereon, PrecoceTulips, &c. eſpecially, if rais'd 
in the ( Hot-bed.) Note, 

That both theſe Fruits, and Flowers, are more early, or tardy, both as to 
their prime Seaſons of eating, and perfection of blowing, accord ing as the Soil, 
and Situation are qualified by Nature, or Accident. Note 4405 

That in this Recenſion of Monethly Flowers, it is to be underſtood for the 
whole period that any flower : continues, from its firſt appearing, to its final 
withering. | 
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riſe*=-075*- 15” Hath Days 9 
Sn} FEBRUARY 1 eng esa 
ſers -04--45 XXV111, 
To be done 


In the Orchard and Olitory-Garden. 


Rune Fruit-trees,and Vines, as yet. Remove Graffs of former years Graf. 
fing. Cut and lay Qnick-ſets. Yet you may Prune ſome Wall-ſrnit (not 
finiſh'd before) the moſt tender and delicate: But be exceeding careful of 
the now turgid buds and bearers; and trim up your Paliſade Hedges, and Eſpa- 
liers, Plant Vines as yet, other Shrubs, Hops, = 

Set all ſorts of Kernels and ſtony Seeds. Alſo ſow Beans, Peaſe, Radiſh, Parſ- 
eps, Carrots, Onions, Garlick,, & c. and plant Potatoes in your worlt ground. 
Now is your Seaſon for Circumpoſit ion by Tubs or Baskets of Earth, and 
for laying of Branches to take root. You may plant forth your Cabbage-plants. 
Rub Moſe off your Trees after a ſoaking Rain, and ſcrape and cleanſe 
— them of Carkers, & c. draining away the wet (if need require) from the too 
much moiſtned Roots, and earth up thoſe Roots of your Fruit - trees, if any 
were uncover d. Cut off the Webbs of Caterpillars, &c. — the Tops of 

Twigs and Trees) to burn. Gather Worms in the Evenings after Rain. 
Kitchen-Garden herbs may now be planted, as Parſly, Spinage, and other 
hardy Pot-hearbs. Towards the middle or latter end of this Moneth, till the 
Sap riſes briskly, Graff in the Cleft , and ſo continue till the laſt of March ; 
they will hold Apples, Pears, Cherries, Plums, &c. Now alſo plant out your 
Colly-flowers to have early; and begin to make your Hot-bed for the firſt Me- 
lons and Cucumbers ; but truſt not altogether to them. Sow Aſparagus. Laſtly, 
Half open your paſſages for the Bees, or a little before (if weather invite ;) 

but continue to feed weak Stocks, &c. LION 


Fruits in Prime, or yet laſting. 


Apples. 
Entiſh, Kirton, Ruſſet, Holland Pepins ; Deux-ans Winter Queening, Harvey, 
' Pome-water, Pome-roy,Golden Doucet, Reineting, Lones Pearmain,Winter 
Pearmain, &c. 


Pears. 
Bon-Chreſtien of Winter, Winter Poppering, Little Dagobert, &c. 
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riſes-07*. 13" 
Sm} : FEBRUARY 


Hath Days 
ſet 4-45 


* ing epa 


To be done 
In the Parterre and Flower-Garden. 


Ontinue Ver mine Trappe, &c. 
Sow Alaternws ſeeds in Caſes, or open beds; cover them with thorns, 
that the Poultry ſcratch them not out, 
Now and then air your Carnations,in warm days eſpecially, and mild ſhowers. 
Furniſh (now towards the end) your Aviarys with Birds before they 
couple, Oc. 


Flowers in Prime, or yet laſting. 


Inter Aconite, ſingle Anemonies, and ſome double, Tulips precoce, Ver- 

nal Crocus, Black Hellebore, ſingle Hepatica, Perſian Iris, Leucoium, Den: 

Canin three leav d, Vernal Cyclamen white and red, Yellow Violets with 
large leaves, carly Daffodils, &c. 
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riſes-06"-19" bd * Days 5 
N ong-11b-22 
1 -41 ; MARC H wy” I-22 
To be done 


In the Orchard, and Olitory-Garden. 


Et Stercoration is ſeaſonable, and you may plant what Trees are left, 
though it- be ſomething of the lateſt, unleſs in very backward or oiſt 
laces. 
: Now is your chiefeſt and beſt time for raiſing on the Hot-bed Melons, Cu- 
enmbers, Gourds, &c. which about the ſfexth, eighth or tenth day will be 
ready for the Seeds; and eight days after prick them forth at diſtances, accord- 
ing to the Method, & c. 

If you will have them later, begin again in ten or twelve days after the 
firſt; and ſoa third time, to make Experiments, 

Graff all this Mozeth , unleſs the Spring prove extraordinary forwards. 

You may as yet cut Qnuickgſets, and cover ſuch Tree-roots as you laid bare 
in Autumn, 

Slip and ſet Sage, Roſemary, Lavender, Thyme,@c. ' 

Sow in the beginning Endive, Succory, Leeks, Radiſh,Beets, Chard- Beet, Scor- 
zonera, Parſnips, Skirrets, Parſley, Sorrel, Bugloſs, Borrage, Chervil, Sellery, 
Smalladge, Aliſanders, &c. Several of which continue many years without re- 
newing, and are moſt of them to be blanch'd by laying them under litter and 
earthing up. 

Sow alſo Lettuce, Onions, Garlick, Orach, Purſlan, Turneps (to have early), 
monethly Peaſe, & c. theſe annually. 

;Tranſplan the Beet-chard which you ſow'd in Auęnſt, to have moſt ample 
Charas. 

Sow alſo Carrots, Cabbages, Creſſes, Fennel, Majoran, Baſil, Tobacco, & c. And 
tranſplant any fort of Medicinal Hearbs. | 

Mid-March dreſs up and ſtring your Strawberry-beds, and uncover your 
Aſparagws, ſpreading and looſning the Mould about them, for their more 

/ = penetrating : Alſo may you now tranſplant Aſparagus roots to make new 
Bedi. 

By this time your Bees ſit; keep them cloſe Night and Morning, if the wea- 
ther prove ill. 

Turn your Fruit in the Room where it lies, but open not yet the windows. 


Fruits in Prime, or yet laſting. 


| Apples. 
Olden Ducket, | Doucet] Pepins, Reineting, Lones Pearmain, Winter Pear- 
main, John Apple, &c. 
Pears, 


Later Bon-Chreitein : Double Bloſſom Pear, &c. 
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* 
riſes- o. 19 Hath Days 
x | MARCH ; Pong. 10225 
ſets==05--41 XXI. 
— To be done 


In the Parterre and Flower-Garden. 


Take, and binde up your weakeſt Plants and Flowers againſt the Windes, before they come 
8 too fiercely, and in a moment proftrate a whole years labour. 

Plant Box - in Parterres, Sow Pine, Sweet-Wiliams, and Carnations, from the middle 
to the exd of this Moneth. Sow Pini-kernels, Firreſtede, Bays, Alaternus , Philyres,and moſt 
perennial Greens, &c. Or you may ſtay till ſomwhat later in the Moneth. Sow Auricula- 
ſeeds _ or caſes, in fine willow carth, a little loamy; and place what you ſow'd in Odober 
now in the ſhade, and water it. a 

Plant ſome Anemony roots to bear late, and ſucceſſively; eſpecially in, and about London, 
where the Smoak is any thing tolerable; and if the Seaſon be very dry, water them well once 
in two or threc days. Fibrous roots'may be tranſplamed about the middle of this Moneth ; ſuch 
as Hepatica's, Primeroſes, Auricula's, C.mmomile, Hyacinth-Tuberoſe, Matricaria, Hellebor and 
other Summer Flowers , and towards the end Convoloulu's, Spaniſh or ordinary Faſminte, 

Towards the middle, or latter end of March ſow ori the Hot=bed ſuch Plants as are late bear- 
ing Flowers or Fruit in our Climate; as Balſamine, and Balſamum mas, Pomum Amoris, Datura, 

biopic Apples, ſome choice Amaranthus, Datiyls, Geraninm'”s, Hedyſarum Clipeatum, Humble, 
and Senſitive Plants, Lontiſc us, Myrtle- berries (ſteep'd a =_ Capſicum Indicum,Cama Indices ; 
Flas Africanus, Mirabile Peruian: Nuſturtium Ind: Indian baſeoli, Volubilis, Myrrb, Carrobs, 
Meracoe , five Flor Paſſimic, and the like rare and exotic Plants which are brought us 
from bor Countries. Note, That the Naſturtizm Ind. African Mary en Volubilis and ſome 
others, will come (though not altogether ſo forwards) in the Cold-be without Art : But the 
reſt require much, and conſtant heat, and therefore ſeveral Hot-beds, till the common earth be 
very warm by the advance of the Sun, to bring them to a due ſtature, and perſect their Seeds. 
bout the expiration of this Mometh carry into the ſhade ſuch Auriculat, Seedlings, or 
Plants as are for their choiceneſs reſerv'd in Pots, 

Tranſplant alio Carnation ſeedlings, giving, your Layers freſh earth, and ſetting them in the 
ſhade for a week,, then likewiſe cut off all the ſick and infected eaves. 

Now do the farewell-froſts, and Eafterly-winds prejudice your choiceſt Tulip, and fot 
them; therefore cover ſuch with Mts or Cami to prevent freckles, and ſumetimes deſtructi- 
on. The ſame care have of your moſt precious Anemonies, Auriexla's,Chame-iris, Bruma Ja- 
cynths, early Cyclamen, & . Wrap your ſhorn Cypreſs tops with Straw wißt, it the Eaſtern 
blafts prove very tedivus, About the end uncover ſome Plants, but with Caution; for the tail 
of che Froſts yet continuing, and: ſharp windet, with the ſudden darting heat of the Sum, 
ſcorch and deſtroy them in a moment; and in ſuch weather neither ſow, nor tranſplant. 

Sow Stock: gilly-flower-ſceds in the Full to produce double flowers, 

Now may you ſet your Oranges, Lemmons, Myriils, Oleanders, Lentiſcs, Dates, Aloet, Amo. 
mums, and like tender Trees and Plants in the Portico, or with the windows, and doors of the 
Green-bouſes and Conſervatories open for eight or ten days before April, or earlier, if the Seaſon 
invite, to acquaint them gradually with the Air; but truſt not the Nighrs, unleſs the weather 
be thorowly ſetled. Laſtly, 

Bring in materials for the Birds in the Aviary to build their Neſfts withall, 

Flowers in Prime, or yet laſting, 

Nemonies, Spring, Cyclamen, Winter Aconite, Crocus, Bellis, white and black Hellcbor, ſin- 
and double Hepatica, Lencoion, Chame-iris of all colours, Dent Caninus, Violets, 
Fritillaria, Chelidonium ſmall with double Flower, Hermodatiyls, Tuberous Iris, Hyacimb Zeboin, 
Brumal, Oriental, &c, Junquili, great Chalic d. Dutch Mezereon, Perſian Iris, Auricula's, Nar- 

ciſlas with large tuſts, common, double and fingle. Primeroſes, Precoce Tulips, Spaniſh Trum 
pets or Fangquilles, Violets, yellow Dutch Violets, Crown Imperial, Grape Flowers, Almonds and 
Peach-bloſſoms, Rubus odoratus, Arbor Judæ, &c. 1 

12 APRI 
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riſes- og -18 5 j Hath Days 
Sm} j APRIL j deer 
ſets- O5 - 42 xxx, J 


To be done 
In the Orchard, and Olitary-Garden. 


= ſweet Majoran, Hyſſop , Baſile, Thyme, Winter-Savory , Iturvey- gra, 
and all fine and tender Seeds that require the Hot-bed. 

Sow alſo Lettuce, Purſlan, Canlly-flower, Radiſh, &c. 

Plant Artichock-ſlips, &c. | 

Set French-beans, &c. 

You may yet ſlip Lavander, Thyme, Roſe-mary, &c. 

Towards the riddle of this woneth begin to plant forth your elont, and 
Cucumbers, and ſo to the later end; your Ridges well prepar d. 

Gather up Worms, and Snaili, after evening ſhowers, continue this alſo af- 
ter all Summer-rains, | ; | 

Open now your Bee-hives , for now they hatch ;, look carefully to them, 
and prepare your Hives, &*c. 


Fruits in Prime, and yet laſting. 


Apples. 
Ps A Denxans , Weſt-berry-apple , Ruſſeting, Gilly flowers, flat Rei- 
net, &c. 
Pears. 


Later Box-creſtien, Oak:pear, &c. double Bloſſom, Cc. 
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S 
riſes-05*.18® Hath Days 
Sun? : APRIL ; Flog: 3-230 
ſets 05 42 XXX1, . 
To be done 


In the Parterre, and Flower-Garden. 


8 divers i to have Flowers all Sammer; as double Mari- goldi, Cyanus of all ſorts, 
Candy=twfts, Garden Panſy, Muſcipula, Scabious, &c. 

Continue new, and freſh Hot-beds to entertain ſuch exoric plants as arrive not to their per- 
ſection withont them, till the Air and common-earth be qualified with ſufficient warmth to 
preſerve them abroad: A Catalogue of theſe you have in the former Moneth, 

T ſach Frbrow-rvers as you had nvt finiſh'd in March; as Violett, Hepatica, Prim- 
roſes, Hellebor, Mairicaria, Kc, | 1 

Sow Pinkg, Carnations, Sweet-Williams, &c, to flower next year : this after rain. 

Set Lupines, &c. | 

Sow alſo yet Pine-kernels, Firr-ſeeds, Philyrea, Alaternus, arid molt perennial Greens, 

Now take out your Indian Tubereſes, parting the Offsſet 5 (but with care, leſt you break 
their fangs) then pot them in natural (not fore d) Earth; a layer of rich mould beneath, and 
abont this natural earth to nouriſh the fibers,but not ſo as to touch the Bulbs: Then plunge your 
pots ina Hot=bed temperately warm, and give them no water till they ſpring, and then ſet them 
under a South-wal': In dry weather water them freely, and an incomparable flower in 
Anguſt : Thus likewiſe treat the Narciſſus of Fapan, or Garnſey- Lilly for a later flower, and 
make much of this precious Direction. 

Water Anemonies, Ranunculw's, and Plants in Pots and Caſes once in two or three days, if 
drouth require it. But carefully protect from violent ftorms of Rain, Hail, and the too parch- 
ing darts of the Sun, your Pennach'd Tulips, Ramenculw's, Anemonies, Auvicula's; covering 
them with Mattreſſes ſupported on cradles of hoops, which have now in readineſs. Now is 
the Seaſon for you to bring the choice and tender ſhrubs, &c, out of the Conſervatory z ſuch 
as you durſt not adventure forth in March: let it be in a fair day; only yqur Orange- trees 
may remain in the howſe till May, to prevent all danger. 

Now, towards the end of April, you may Tranſplant, and Remove your tender ſprubs, &c. 
as Spaniſh Jaſminet, Myrtils, Oleanders, young Oranges, Cyclamen, Pomegranats &c, but firſt 
let them begin to ſprout; placing them a fort=night in the ſpade : but about London it may be 
better to defer this work till mid-Auguſt, Vide alſo May: Prune now your Spaxiſh Faſmine 
within an inch or two of the ſtock; but firſt ſee it begin to ſhost. Mow Carpet-walks, and 
ply Weeding, &c. 

Towards the end (if the cold wind: are paſt) and eſpecially after howers,Clip Philyrea, Ala- 
termw, Cypreſi, Box, Myrtils, Barbs Fovis, and other tonſile ſhrubs, &c, 


Flowers in Prime, or yet laſting. 


: Nemonies, Ranunculus i, Auricula Urſi, Chamæ-Iris, Crown Imperial, Caprifolium, Cycla- 

men, Den Caninus, Fritiſlaria, double Hepatic*s, Facymh ſtarrv, double Daifics, Florence- 
Iris, tufted Nareiſſus, white, double and common, Eus ſiſn double: Primera, Commis, Pul- 
Janlls, Ladies ſmock, Tulips medias, Ranunculus of Tripoly, white Violets, Musk-Grapc-flower, 
Parietaria Lutea, Leucoium, Lil lies, Peonies, double Fonquils, Muſcaria revers'd, Cochlearia, 
Periclymenum, Acanthus, Lila, Roſe-mary, ( herries, Wall-pears, Almonds, Abricots, Peaches, 
White=thern, Arbor Judæ bloſſoming, &c. 
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riſe- - 25 3 Hath Days 
Sun f MAY jo flngayog 
ſet -07-=35 vill. 
To be done 


In the Orchard, and Olitory-Garden. 


Ow 8weet-Majoran, Baſil, Thyme , hot and Aromatic Herbs and Plants 

which are the moſt tender. 

Sow _ „ to have young: Lettice , large-fided Cabbage, painted 
Beans, Oc. 

Look carefully to your MePors ;, and towards the end of this Moneth, for- 
— to cover them any longer on the Ridges either with Straw, or A4 
treſſes, & c. | 

Ply the Laboratory, and diſtill Plants for Waters, Spirits, Oc. 

Continue Feeding before they run to Seeds. 

Now ſet your Bees at full Liberty, look out often, and expect Swarms, &c. 


Fruits in Prime, or yet laſting. 


Apples. 


P 
Epins, Deuxans or Johx-apples, Weſt-berry-apples, Ruſſeting, Gilly-flower- 
D apples, the Maligar, &c. Codling. 


Pears. 
Great Kairville, Winter-Bon-Cretienne, Double-Bloſſom-pear, &c. 
Cherries, &c. 
The May-Cherry, Straw-berries, &c. 
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riſcs-04"-25” £1 Days 
Sun long-15 0g" 
ſets -07 -35 3 MAY XXXi, ſton 


To be done 


In the Parterre, and Flower-Garden. 


N Ow bring your Oranges, &c. boldly out of the Conſervatory ; tis your only Seaſon to 
Tranſplant, and Remoze them: let the Caſes be fill'd with natural. earth (ſuch as is 
taken the firſt half pit, from juſt under the Turf of the beſt Paſture ground) mixing it with 
one part of rotten Com- dung, or very mellow Soil ſcreen'd and prepar'd ſome time before; 
if this be too ſtiff fift a little Lime diſcreetly with it: Then cutting the Roots a little, eſpecially 
at bottom, ſer your Plant; but not too deep; rather let ſome of the Roots appear: Laſtly, 
ſentle it with temperate water (not too much) having rut ſome rubbiſh of Brick-bats, Lime- 
fenes, ſhells, or the like at the bottom of the Caſes, to make the moiſture paſſage, and keep the 
earth looſe : Then ſet them in the ſhade for a fort-night,and afterwards expoſe them to the Sun. 

Give now alſo all your how*d-plants freſh earth at the ſurface, in place of ſome of the old 
earth (a hand-depth or ſo) and looſning the reſt with a fork, without wounding the Roots : let 
this be of excellent rich ſoz/, ſuch as is throughly conſum'd and will fit, that it may waſh in the 
verine, and comfort the Plant: Bruſh, and cleanſe them likewiſe from the duſt contracted dur- 
ing their Encloſure : Theſe two laſt directions have till now been kept as conſiderable Secrets 
amongſt our Gard'ners : vide Auguſt and September. 

Shade your Carnations and Gill-flowers after mid-day about this Seaſon : Plant alſo your 
Stock-gilly-flowers in beds, full Moon. 

Gather what Anemonz-ſeed you find ripe, and that is worth ſaving, preſerving it very dry. 

Cut likewiſe the Stalky of ſuch Bulbowseflowers as you find dry. 

Towards the end take up thoſe Tulips which are dri'd in the ſtalk; covering what you find 
to lie bare from the Sun and ſhowers. 


Flowers in Prime, or yet laſting. 


Ate ſet Anemonies and Ranunculus omn.gen, Anapodophylon, Chame-iris Anguſtifol,Cyanus, 

( olumbines, Caltha paluſtris, double Cotyledon, Digitatis, Fraxinella, Gladiolus, Gerani- 

um, Horminum Creticum, yellow Hemerocallis, ſtrip'd Facymb, early Bulbow Iris, Aſphodel, yel- 
low Lilies, Lychnis, Jacea, Bellis double, white and red, Milefolum luteum, Lilium Conval- 
lizm, Span.pinkss, Deptford-pinke, Roſa common, Cinnamon, Guelder and Centifol. &c, Sy- 
ringa s, Sedum's, Tulips Serotin, &c. Valerian, Veronica double and lingle, Musk Violets, La- 
dies Slipper, Stocł-gilh- flowers, Spaniſh Nut, Star-flower, Chalcedoms, ordinary Crom. foot, red 
Martagon, Bee-flowers, Campanula”s white and blew, Perſian Lily, Hom-ſuckles, Bugloſſe, Ho- 
mers Moly, and the white of Dioſcorides, Panſys,Prumela,purple Thaliftrum, Siſymbrium double 
and ſimple, Lexcoixm bulboſum ſerotinum, Roſe-mary, Stechas, Barba u, Lauri, Satyr ion, 
Oxyacantbus, Tamariſcus, Apple-bloſſoms, &c. 
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S 
riſes-03>-51" 1 Days ; 
8 py d 6 
—_— . JUN U. KAN, * 
To be done 


In the Orchard, and Olitory-Garden. 


Ow Lettuce, Chervil, Radiſh, & c. to have young, and tender Salleting. 
About the midſt of June you may 2 Peaches, Abricots, Cherries, 
Plums, Apples, Pears, &c. 

You may now alſo (or before) cleanſe Vine of exuberant branches and 
tendrels, cropping (not cutting) and ſtopping the jeynt immediately before 
the Bloſſome, and ſome of the under branches which bear no fruit; eſpecial 
ly in young Yinezards when they firſt begin to bear, and thence forwards. 

Gather Herbs in the Full, to keep dry; they keep and retain their virtue, 
and ſweet ſmell, better diy d in the Sun, then ſhade, whatever ſome pretend. 

Now 1s your Seaſon to diſtill Aromatic Plants, &c. 

Water lately planted Trees, and put moiſt, and half rotten Fearn, &c. 
about the foot of their Stems. 

Look to your Bees for Swarms, and Caſts ; and begin to deſtroy =— with 
Hoofes, Canes, and tempting baits, &&, Gather Snazls after Rais, Oc. 


Fruits in Prime, or yet laſting. 
. 
Apples. 
Uniting ( firſt ripe ) Pepins , John-apples , Robillard, Red-Fennonil, &c. 
French 
The Maxdln (firſt ripe) Madera, Green-Royal, St. Lanrence-pear, &c. 
Cherries, Oc. 
Black. 
Duke, Flanders, Heart Red. 
I White, 
Lule- ward; early Flanders, the Common-cherry , Spaniſb-black , Naples 
Cherries, &c. 


Rasberries, Corinths, Straw-berries, Melons, &c. 
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85 
8 ) Hath Days * 
£16" 
3 JUNE „ peer 
To be done 


In the Parterre, and Flower-Garden. 


12. Antumnal Cyclamen, now if you would change their place, 
otherwiſe let them ſtand. 

Gather the ripe ſeeds of Flowers worth the ſaving, as of choiceſt Oriental 
Jacymth, Narciſſus (the two leſſer, pale ſpurious Daffodels of a whitiſh green, 
often produce varieties) Auriculas, Ranunculus s, &c. and preſerve them dry: 
Shade your Carnations from the afternoons Sun. 

Take up your rareſt Anemonies, and Ranunculuss after rait (if it come 
ſeaſonable) the ſtalk wither'd, and dry the roots well: This about the end of 
the woneth : In mid June Inoculate Jaſmine, Roſes, and ſome other rare ſbrubs. 
Sow now alſo ſome Anemony ſeeds. Take up your * Ore, burying ſuch 
immediately as you find naked upon your beds ; or elſe plant them in ſome 
cooler place 3 and refreſbover par ds with water. Plant your Narciſſus 
of Japan (that rare flower) in Pots, &c. Alſo may you now take up all ſuch 
Plants and Flower-roots as endure not well out of the ground, and replant them 
again immediately : ſuch as the early Cyclamen, Jacynth Oriental, and other 
bulhows Jacynths, Iris, Fritillaria, Crown-Imperial, Martagon, Muſcaris, Den- 
Canina, & c. The ſlips of Myrtil ſet in ſome cool and moiſt place do now fre- 
quently take root: Alſo cytiſus lunatus will be multiplied by ſlips, ſuch as are 
an handful long of that Spring. Look now to your Aviary ; * now the Birds 
grow ſick ot their Feathers ; therefore aſſiſt them with Emnlſions of the cooler 
ſeeds bruis'd in their water, as Melons, Cucumbers, & c. Allo give them Succory, 
Beets, Groundſell, Chick weed, &c. 


Flowers in Prime, or yet laſting. 


gitalis, Geranium, Horminum Creticum, Hieracium, bulbous Iris, and 
ivers others, Lychnis var. generum, Martagon white and red, Millefolium 
white and yellow, Naſturtium Indicum,Carnations, Pinks, Ornithogalum,Pany, 
Phalanginm Virginianum,Larks-heel early, Piloſella, Roſes,Thlaſpi Creticum, &c. 
Veronica, Viola pentaphyl. Campions or Sultans, Mountain Lilies white, red: 
double Poppies, Stock:gilly-flowers, Jaſmines,Corn-flag, Hollyhoc, Muſcaria, Ser- 
pyllum Citratum, Phalangium Allobrogicum, Oranges, Roſe-mary , Lentiſcws, 
Pome-Granade, the Lime - tree, &c. 


A Ae 6 Antirrbinum, Campanulla, Clematis Pannonica, Cyanw, Di- 
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To be done 
In the Orchard, and Olirory-Gardev. 


"Ow Lettuce, Ratiſh, & c. to have tender ſallesinx. 
Sow later Peaſe to be ripe fix weeks after Aebnelmar. 

Water young planted Trees, and Lajerr, +. arid prune now Abricots;.and 
Peathes, ſaving as many of the young likefieft ſooob as are well placed; forthe 
now Bearers commonty periſh, the nem ones ſueeeeding: Cur cioſe and ever, 

Let ſuch Olitory-berbs run to ſeed as you would ſave. 

Towards the latter end, viſit your Vineyards „e. and ſtop the exu- 
berant ſhoots at the ſecond joynt above the fit; but not ſo as to expole it to 
the Sum. 

Now begin to ſtreighten the entrance of your Berra little; and help them 
to kill their Proues if you obſerve too many ; ſetting Glaſſer of Beer mingled 
with Hoy to entice the Wbt, Fhyes, ee. which waſte — — Alſo haag 
Fottle, of the ſame Mixture neer your Red · Roman · Net urimer, and other 
tempting fruits, for their deſtruction; elſe they many times invade your beſt 
Fruit. 

Look now alſo diligently under the leader of Ahr Trees for the Smabls 3 
they ſtick commonly ſome what above the ſtum - pull not off what is biv86w 3 
for then they will certainly begin a freſh, 


Fruits in Prime, or yet laſting. 


Apples. 
Det Pepins, Winter Ruſſeting, Andrem- apples, Cinna mon- apple, red 
and white Juniting, the Margaret - apple, &c. 
_ Pears. 
The Primat, Ruſſet-pears, W -- green Chef l pears, Pearl-pear, &c. 
| | Cherries. 
Carnations,Morella,Great-bearer Mooroceo-cher#,the Egriot, Bigarreanx &c. 
R caches. 

Nutmeg, Iſabella, Perſian, Newington, Violet-muſcat, Rambonillet. 

, | Plums, &c. 

Primordial, Myrobalan, the red, blew, and ambet Violet, Damaſe. Denny Da- 
maſe. Pear-plum, Damaſe. Violet, ot Cheſon- plum, Abyricot-plum, Cintamon-plum, 
the Kings-plum Spaniſb, Niorocco- plum, Lady Elik. Plum, Tawny, Damtaſeent r. 

Rasberries, Gooſe-berries, Corinths, Stram- berriet, Melons; &c. 
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To be done 

In the Parterre, and Flower-Garden. 


ip Stock, and other lignous Plants and Flowers : From henceforth to Michaelmas 
— ( arnations for Increaſe —— above two, — + 
for flowers, with ſupports, cradles and hoofer, to them againſt winds, and deſtroy 
1. 


The Layers will (ina moncth or fix weeks ) ſtrike root, being planted in a light loamy earth 
mix'd with excellent rotem ſoil and fiefted : plant fix or eight in a pot to ſave room in Winter : 
keep them well from too much Rains : But ſhade thoſe which blow from the afternoons Sun, 
as in the former Monetbs. 

Vet alſo you may lay Myrrils, and other curious Greens. | 

Water young, planted Shrab and Layers, &c, as Orange-treer, Myriils, Granads, Amo- 
mum, & c. clip Box, Cc. in Parterret, Nneti, and Compartiments , if need be, and that it 
grow out of order; do it after Rain. 

— by Approach, Inarch or Inoenlate J aſmines, Oranges, and other your choiceſt ſhrub-. 

Take up your carly artzmnal Cyclamen, Tulips and Bulbs (if you will Remove t c.) 
before mention'd ; Tranſplanting them immediately, or a Moneth after if you pleaſe, and 
then cutting off, and trimming the fibres, ſpread them to Air in ſome dry place. 

Gather now alſo your early Cyclamensſeeds, and ſow it preſently in Pots. 

Likewiſe you may take up ſome Anemonies, Ranunculuw's, Crocus, Crown Imperial, Perſian 
Iris, Frisiſlaria, and Colchicums, but plant the three laſt as ſoon as you have taken them up, 
as you did the Cyclamens. 

Remove now Dens Canin, Oc, 

Latter end of July fieft your Beds for Off-ſets of Tulips, and all Bulbow-roots, alſo for Aue 
monies, Ranunculw's, &c, which will re it for re-planting with ſuch things as you have 
ready in pots to plunge, or ſet in naked earth till the next ſeaſon; as Amaranths, Canna Ind. 
Mirabile Peruv. Capſicum Ind, Nafturt Ind &c. that they may not lie empty, and diſ-furniſh'd, 

Continue to cut off the wicher'd ftalky of your lower flowers, &c, and all others, covering 
with earth the bared roots, Oc, 

Now (in the drieft ſeaſon } with Brine, Pot-aſher and water, or a decofiion of Tobacco refuſe, 
water your Gravel- walli, &c. to deſtroy both Worms and Weeds, of which it will care them 
for ſome years, 


Flowers in Prime, or yet laſting. 


42 ampanula, Clematis, Sultana, Veronica purple and odoriſerous; Digitalis, 

ium Planum, Ind. Phaſerlus, Geranium trifte — Creticum, Lychnis Chalcedon. 
Facea white and double, Naſturt. Ind. Millefolixm, Musheroſe, Flos Africanus, Thlapfi Creti- 
cum, Veronica mag, & parva, Volubilis, Balſam-apple, Holy-bock, Snapdragon, Corn-flo, Alke- 
kent, Lapines, Scorpion. graſſ, Caryophyllata om. gen. Stockegivly-flo. Indian Tuberow Facynth, 
Limonium, Linaria U retica, Panſies, Prunella, Delphinium, Phalangium, Periploca Virgin. Flos 
Paſſionis, Flos Cardinalis, Oranges, Amomum Plinii, Oleanders red and white, Agnus Caftus, 
Arbutis, Tucca, Olive, Liguſtrum, Tilia, &c, 
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To be done 


In the Orchard, and Olitory-Garden. 


Noeulate now early, if before you began not. 

Prune off yet alſo ſuperfluous Branches,and ſhoots of this ſecond ſpring; but be careful not 
to _— uit, without leaves ſufficient to een it from the Sun; furniſhing, and nailing 
up What you will ſpare to cover the deſects of Walls, Pull up the Sachers. 

Sow Raddiſh, tender Cabages, Camly-flowers for Winter Plants, Corn. ſallet, Marygolds, Letuce, 
Carrots, Parſneps, Turneps, Spinage, Onions , alſo curl'd Endive, Angelica, Scurry-graſi, &c, 

Likewiſe now pull up ripe Onions and Garlic,&c, 

Towards the end ſow Purſſan, Chard-Beet, Chervile, &c. 

Tranſplant ſuch Letuce as you will have abide all Winter. 

Gather your Olitory Seeds, and clip and cut all ſuch Herbs and Plants within one handful 
of the groxnd before the full. Laſtly, 

Unbind and releaſe the Buds you inoculated if taken, Oc. 

Now vindemiate and take your Bees towards the expiration of this Moneth; unleſs you ſec 
cauſe (by reaſon of the Feather and Seaſon) to defer it till mid-September : But if your Stocks 
be very light and weak, begin the earlier. 

Make your Summer Perry and Cider, 


Fruits in Prime, or yet laſting. 
Apples. 
He Ladies Longing, the Kirkh:m Apple, Fobn Apple; the Seaming Apple, Cuſhion pple, 
Spicing, May-flower, Sheeps ſnont. 
Pears, 
Windſor, Soveraign, Orange, Bergamot, Slipper Pear, Red Catherine, King Catherine, Denny 
Pear, Pruſia Pear, Summer Poppering, S - _— Lording Pear, &c. 
: ca 


Roman Peach, Man Peach, Quince Peach, Rambouillet, Musk Peach, Grand Carnation, Por- 
tugal Peach, Crown Peach, Bourdeauæ Peach, Lavar Peach, the Peach De-Spot, Savoy Malaco- 
ton, which laſts till Michaelmas, Oc. 

NeCarines, 


The Muroy Nectarine, Tawny, Red-Roman, little Green Nectar ine, Cluſter Nectarine, Tel- 
low Nedtarine. 
Plums. 


Imperial, Blew, White Dates, Yellow Pear-plum, Black Pear- plum, White Nutmeg, late 


Pear-plum, Great Antbony, Turkgy Plum, the Fane Plum. 
Other Fruit. 
Cluſter-grape, Muſcadine, Corinths, Corneli unt, Mulberies, Figs, F ilberts, Melons ,&c. 
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To be done 


In the Parterre, and Flower- Garden. 


Ow (and not till nom if you wceeſs) is the juſt Seaſon for the budding of the 
N Gm Tree: Inoculate . * L= of cis Moneth, K 

Now likewiſe take up your bulbous Iris's; or you may ſow their ſeeds,as alſo thoſe of Lark 
heel, Candi-tufts,Columbines, Iron- colour A Fox-gloves, Holly.bockg, and ſuch Plants as endure 
imer, and the approaching Seaſons, * 

Plant ſome Anemony roots to have flowers all Winter, if the roots . 

You may now ſow Narciſſas, and Oriental Facynthi, and re- plant ſuch as will not do well 
out of the Earth, as Fritillaria, Iris, Hyacinths, Martagon, Den Caninus. 

Gilly-flowers may yet be ſlipp'd. 

Continue your taking up of Bulbs, Lilies, &c. of which before. 

Gather from day to day your Alaternus ſeed as it grows black and ripe, and ſpread ic to 
ſweat and dry before you put it up; therefore move it lometimes with a that the ſeeds 
clog not . 

"Moſt other Seeds may now likewiſe be gathered from ſhrubs, which you find ripe. 

About mid-Axg. tranſplant Azriczl's, dividing old and luſty root ?; alſo prick out your 
Seedlings : They beſt like a loamy ſand, or light moiſt Earth, 

Now you may ſuw Anemony ſeeds, Ranunenlw's, &c. lightly cover'd with fit mould in Ca- 
ſer, ſhaded, and frequently refreſh'4: Alſo Cyclamen, Facynthi, Iris, Hepatic, Primroſes, Fri- 
tillaria, Martagon, Fraxinella, Tulips, & c. but with patience, for ſome of them, becauſe they 
flower not till three, four, five, fix, and ſeven years after, eſpecially the Twlips , therefore di- 
ſturb not their beds,and let them be under ſome warm place, ſhaded yet, till the beats are paſt, 
leſt the ſeeds dry; only the Hepaticat, and Primeroſes may be ſuw d in ſome leſs expos d Bedi. 

Now, about B :rtholomew-tide, is the only ſecure ſeaſon for removing and laying your peren- 
nial Greens, Oranges, Lemmons, Myrtils, Philyreas, Oleanders, Jaſmines, Arlam, and other 
rare Shrubs, as Pome-granads, Roſes, and whatever is moſt obnoxious to froſts, taking the 
ſhorts and branches of the paſt Spring and pegging them down in very rich earth and ſoil per- 
fectly conſum'd, water them upon all occafions during the Summer; and by this time twelve. 

oneth they will be ready to remove, Tranſplanted in fit earth, ſet in the ſhade, and kept mode. 
—— { not over wet, leſt the young fibers rot; after three weeks ſet them in ſome more 
airy place, but not in the Sun till fifteen days more; Vide our Obſervations in April, and May, 
for the reſt of theſe choice Direftions, 


Flowers in Prime, or yet laſting. 


Maranthur, Anagallis Luſitanica, After Atticus, Blattaria, Spaniſh Bells, Belvedere, Cam- 
panula, Clematis, Cyclamen Vernum, Datura Turcica, Eliochryſon, Eryngium planum & 
Amethbyftinum, Geranium Creticum, and Triſte, Yellow Stocks, Hieracion minus Alpeſtre, Tube- 
roſe Hyacinch, Limonium, Linaria Cretica, Lychnis, Mirabile Perun an. Yellow Mi «fol. Naſturt. 
Ind. Yellow mountain Hearts-eaſe, Maracoe, Africanus flor, Convolvulw's, Seabiows, Afphodils, 
Lupines, Colchicum, Leucoion, Autumnal Hyacinth, Holly. hoe, Star-wort, Heliotrep, French Ma- 
gold, Daiſier, Geranium nodte olent, Common Panſies, Larkgobeels of all coloure, Nigella, 
2 ( atch-fly, Thlaſpi Creticum, Roſemary, Muri. Roſe, Monethly Roſe, Olcanders, 
Jaſmine, Yellow Indian Jaſmine, Myrtils, Oranges, Pome=granads double, and fing 
Agnus Caſtus Cc. 


. . 3 as 
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To be done 
In the Orchard, and Olttory-Gardex. 


Ather now (if ripe) your Winter Fruits, as Apples, Pears, Plums, & c. to 
revent their falling by the great Winds : Allo gather your Wind-falls 
from day to day : do this work in dry weather. 

Sow Lettuce, Radiſh, Spinage, Parſneps, Skirrets,&c. Canly-flowers, Cabbages, 
Onions, &c. Scurvy-grafs, Aniſ-ſeeds, &c. 

Now may you Trarſplart moſt forts of Eſculent, or Phyſical plants, &. 

Alſo Artichocks, and Aſparagw-roots. 

Sow alſo Winter Herbs and Roots, and plant Straw-berries out of the Woods. 

Towards the end, earth up your Winter Plants and Sallad berbs ; and plant 
forth your r Cabbages which were ſown in Auguſt. 

No longer now defer the taking of your Bees, ſtreightning the entrances of 
ſuch Hives as you leave to a ſmall te, and continue ſtill your hoſtility 
againſt Waſps, and other robbing 22 1. 

Cider-making continues. 


Fruits in Prime, or yet laſting. 


Apples. 
He Belle-bonne, the William , — Pear main, Lording- apple, Pear- 
apple, Quince- apple, Red greening ribb'd, Bloody - Pepin, Harvey, Violet- 
apple, &c. 
Pears. 
Hamdens Bergamot (firſt ripe) Summer Bon Chreſtien, Norwich, Black Worce- 


ſter, (baking) Green. field, Orange, Bergamot, the Queen hedge-pear, Lewes-pear 


(to dry excellent) Frith-pear, Arundel. pear (allo to bake) Brunſwick-pear,win- 
ter Poppering, Bings-pear, Biſhops-pear, (baking) Diego, Emperonrs-pear, Clu- 


ſter-pear, Meſſire Jeax, Rowling-pear, Balſam-pear, Bezy d' Hery, &c. 


Peaches, &. 
Malacoton, and ſome others, if the year prove backwards, Almonds, &c. 
Quinces. 
Little Blew-grape, Muſcadline· grape, Frontiniac, Parſley, great Blew-grape, 
the 2 excellent for ſauce, &c. 
Berberries, &c, 
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ome of all thedores of Awemenies after the feſt, Reins, if you will have flowers very 
forwards ; but it is ſurer to attend till Oftober, or the Moneth aſter, - leſt the over moiſtare 
ofthe An (caſons give yourauſe to repent. 
Begin now alſo to plant ſome 1 unleſs you will ſtay till the later end of Odober, to 
prevent alł hazard of rotting the Bulb, 
All Fibrow Plants, ſuch as Hepmtica, Helleboy, Cammonnle, r. Aid the C apillaries j M. 
tr, Violets, Primwreſer, Me. may now be tranſþlamed, 
Now you may alſo continue toſow Alaternus, Philyres(or you may forbear till the Spri 
—— Martagem, Tulips, Delphiuium, Nigella, Candy-tufir, Poppy ; and 
allthe 4 which are not impair'd bythe Frofte. 
Your Twberoſes will not endure the wet of this Seaſon z therefore ſer the Pots into your 
Conſerve, and keep them very dry. 
ind now up your Autzmnal Flowers, and Plants to ſtakes, to prevent ſudden Guſſi which 
all you Have ſo induſtriouſly rais'd; 
About Micheeloas (ſooner, or later, as the Seaſondiretts) the weather fair, and by no means 
foggy, retire your choice Greens, and rareſt Plants (being dry) as Oranges, Lemmon, Indi 


ndian 
and Span. Jaſinine, Oleanders, Barba- Jovi, A mum Plin. Ciiyſi Lanatie, Chameles tricoecos, 
Ciſtus Ledon Cluſij, Dates, Aloes, Sedum”s, & c. into your Conſervatory ; ord them with freſh 
mould, as you were taught in May, viz, taking away ſome of the upmoſt exhauſted carth, and 
ſtirring up the reſt, fill the Caſes with rich, and well conſum d ſoil, to waſh in, and-nourith the 
Roots during Winter , but as yet leaving the daors and windews open, and giving them much 
Air, ſo the Winds be not ſharp, nor weather foggy ; do thus till the cold being more intenſe ad- 
vertiſe you to encloſe them all together: Myrtils will endure abroad neer a Moneth longer. 

The cold gow advancing, ſet ſuch plants as will not endure the Howſe into the earth; the 
pots two or three inches lower then the ſurface of ſome bed under a Southern expoſure ; Then 
cover them with glaſſes, having cloath'd them firſt with ſweet and dry Mi; but upon all warm, 
and benigne emiſſions of the Sun, and ſweet ſhowers,giving them air, by taking off all that covers 
them: Thus you ſhall preſerve yaun coſtly and precious Marum Syriacum, Ciſtu's, Geranium 
nodle olent, Flor Cardinalis, Maracocs, ſeedling Arbutus' (a very hardy plant when _— 
choiceſt Ranunculw's and Anemonies, Acacia, A&gypt, &c. Thus governing them till April, 
Secrets not till now divulg'd. 

Note that Cat will eat, and deſteoy your Corum ni u. it they can comme at it. 


Flowers in Prime, or yet laſting. 


Aan har o and others; Anagalias of For, Antirrhinam, Africon flo, Amo 
Plinii, After Ausem, Belvedere, Reli, Cafe s, Colchicxan, Au Cyelamen, 
Chryſanthemum anguſtifol. Eupatorium of Canada, Sun fler, Stock gill, flo, Geranium Creti- 
cum, and nofte olens, Gentianella annual, Hieracion minus Alpeſtre, Tuberow Indian Facynth, 
Linaria Cretica, Lychnis Conſtant. ſingle and double; Limonium, Indian Lilly Narciſſ. Pomum 
Aureum, and Amoris, & Spinoſum Ind. Marvel of Peru, Mille-folium yellow, N :rſturtium Indi- 
cum, Perſian autumnal Narciſſus, Virginian Phalangium, Indian Phaſeolus, Scarlet Beans, Con- 
voloulus diverl. gen. Candy Tufts, Veronica, purple Volubilis, Aſphodill. Crocus, Garnſey Lily, or 
Narciſſus of Japan, Poppy of all colours, ſingle, and double, Malva arboreſcens, Indian Pinie, 
Eihiopic Apples, Capſicum Ind. Gilly.flowers, Paſſton. flurer, Datrre double and ling. Portugal 
Ranuncalw's, Spamſh Jaſmine, yellow Virginian Jaſmine , Rhododendren white and red, 
Oranges, Mjrtils, Muse Roſe, and Monethly Roſe, &c. 
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To be done 
In the Orchard, and Olitory-Garden. 


T Rench Grounds for Orcharding, and the Kitchin-garden, to lye for a Win- 
ter mellowing. 

Plant dry Trees 8 i. ) Fruit of all forts, Standard, Mural, or Shrubs which 
loſe their L e; and that ſo ſoon as it fall: But be ſure you chuſe no Trees 
for the Vall of above two years Graffing at the moſt. 

Now is the time for Ablaqueation, and laying bare the Roots of old untbri- 
ving, or over haſty blooming trees. 

Moon now decreaſing , gather Winter-frnit that remains, weather dry; 
take heed of bruiſmg, lay them up clean leſt they taint, Cut and prune Roſes 
early. 

Plant and Plaſh Quick. ſets. ; 

Sow all ſtony, and hard kernels and ſeeds, ſuch as Cherry, Pear- plum, Peach, 
Almond-ſtones, & c. Alſo Nuts, Ham, Aſhen, Sycomor and Maple keys; 
Acorns, Beech-maſt, Apple, Pear and Crab kernels, for Stocks ; or you may de- 
fer it till the next Moreth towards the later end. 

You may yet ſow Letuce. 

Make Winter Cider, and Perry. 


Fruits in Prin, or yet laſting. 


Apples. 
Ele-et-Bonne, William, Coſt ard, Lording, Parſley-apples, Pearmain, Pear- 
apple, Hony-meal, Apis, &c. 
Pears. 
The Caw-pear (baking) Green-butter-pear, Thorn-pear, Clove-pear, Rouſſel- 
pear, Lombart-pear, — Suffron-pear, and ſome of the former Monet b. 
Bulli, and divers of the September Plums and Grapes, Pines, &c. 
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To be done 


In the Parterre, and Flower-Gardex. 


Ow your Hyacinthus Tuberoſe not enduring the wet, mult be ſet into the bouſe, and pre- 
N ſerved very dr till April. 

Continue ſoming what you did in Sept. if you pleaſe : Alſo, 

You may plant ſome Anemonies, and Ranuncnlw's, in freſh ſandiſh earth, taken from under 
the tur; but lay richer mould at the bottom of the bed, which the fibres may reach, but not 
touch the main root, which are to be cover'd with the natural earth two inches deep: and 
ſo ſoon as they appear, ſecure them with Mats, or Straw, from the winds and froſts,giving them 
air in all benigne intervals ; if poſlible once a day. 

Plant alſo Ranunculus f of Tripoly, & c. 

Plant now your choice Txlips, &c, which you feared to interre at the beginning of Septem- 
ber; they will be more ſecure, and forward enough: but plant them in natural earth ſome. 
what impoveriſh*4 with very fine ſand; elſe they will ſoon loſe their variegations , ſome more 
rich earth may lye at the bottom, within reach of the fibre: : Now have a care your Carnations 
catch not too much wet; therefore retire them to covert, where they may be kept fromthe 
rain, not the air, trimming them with freſh mould. | 

All forts of Bulbows roots may now alſo be ſafely huried; likewiſe Iris i, & c. 

You may yet ſow Alaternw, and Phihrea ſeeds: It will now be good to Beat, Rol, and 
Mow Carpet-walks, and (amomile; for now the ground is ſupple, and it will even all ine- 
qualities : Finiſh your laſt Weeding, &c. 

Sweep and cleanſe your Walks, and all other places, of Autumnal leaves fallen, leſt the 
IWorms draw them into their boles, and foul your Gardens, Oc, 


Flowers in Prime, or yet laſting. 


AR tricolor, &c. Aſter Articus , Amomum, Antirrbinum , Colchicum, Heliotrops, 
Stock-Gilly.flo,, Geranium triſte, Ind. Tuberoſe Facynth, Lironium, Lychnis white and 
double, Pomum Amoris and Xthiop, Marvel of Peru, Millefol, luteum, Autumnal Nurciſſ. Pan- 
fies, Aleppo Narciſſ. Spherical Narciſſ. Naſturt. Perſicum, Gilly-flo, Virgin, Phalangium, Piloſella, 
Violets, Veronica, Arbutus, Span. Jaſmine, Oranges, &c. 


| 
| 
| 
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, 2 
riſe hs im Hath 
Sm 28 44 NOVEMBER ; er- 
s Ccts--04 26 XX. 


To be done 
In the Orchard, and Olitory- Garden. 


Arry compoſt out of your Ae lon- groumd, or turn and mingle it with the 
1 earth, and lay it in Ridges ready for the Spring : Alſo trench and fit 
ground for Artichocks, &c. | 

Continue your Setting and Tranſplanting of Trees; loſe no time, hard 
w -- come on apace : Yet you may lay bare old Roots. 

ant young Trees Standards or Mural. 

Furniſh your Nurſery with Stocks to 72. on the following year. 

Sow and ſet early Beans and Peaſe till Shrove · ti de; and now lay up in your 
Cellars for Seed, to be tranſplanted at Spring, Carrots, Parſmeps, Turnept, Cab- 
bages, Canly-flowers, &c. | 

Cut off the tops of Aſparagus, and cover it with long- dung, or make Beds 
to plant in Spring, &c. 

Now, in a dry day, gather your laſt Orchard-frwits. 

Take up _ Potatos for Winter ſpending, there will enough remain for 
ſtock, though never ſo exactly gather d. 


Fruits in Priue, or yet laſting. 


Apples. 
FTHe Belle- bonne, the William, Summer Pearmain, Lording · apple, Pear-apple, 
Cardinal, Winter Chef- nut, Short. ſtart, & c. and ſome o of the for- 
mer two laſt Moneths, & c. 
| Pears, 
Meſſire Jean, Lord-pear, long Bergamot,Warden, (to bake) Burnt Cat, Sugar- 
pear, Lady-pear, Ice: pear, Dove-pear, Deadmans-pear, Winter Bergamot, Bell 


pear, &c. 


Bullis, Medlars, Services. 
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7 
riſes- o- 34 Hath Days 
Sun j NOVEMBER ; gg one 
ſets·- 4-26 XXX, 


To be done a 


In the Parterre, and Flower- Garden. 


9 Auricula ſeeds thus; prepare very rich earth, more then half dung, 
O upon that ſieft ſome very light ſandy mould; and then ſow © ſet your 
Caſes or Pans in the Sun till March. 

Cover your peeping Ranunculus g, &c. 

Now is your bel eaſon (the weather open) to plant your faireſt Tulip: in 
places of ſhelter, and under Eſpaliers ; but let not your earth be too richy vide 
OFob.. Tranſplant ordinary Jaſmine, Cc. 

Abaut the middle of this Moneth (or ſooner, if weather require) quite en- 
cloſe your tender Plants, and perennial Greens, Shrubs, &c. in your Conſerva- 
tory, ſecluding all entrance of cold, and _ ſharp winds; and if the 
Plants become exceeding dry, and that it do not actually freeze, refreſh them 
ſparingly with qualified water (i.) mingled with a little Sheeps, or Cow-dung : If 
the ſeaſor prove exceeding piercing (which you may know by the freezing of 
a diſh of water ſet for that purpoſe in your Green-houſe) kindle ſome Char- 
coals, and then put them in a hole ſunk a little into the floor about the middle 
of it : This is the ſafeſt Stove - At all other times, when the air is warm'd by 
the beams of a fine day, and that the Sun darts full upon the houſe ſhew them 
the light; but encloſe them again before the Sus be gone off: Note that you 
muſt never give your Aloes, or Sedums one drop of water during the whole 
Winter. 

Prepare alſo Mattreſſes, Boxes, Caſes, Pots, &c. forſhelter to your tender 
Plants and Seedlings newly ſown, if the weather prove very bitter. 

Plant Roſes, Althea Frutex, Lilac, Syringas, Cytiſus, Peonies, &c. 

Plant alſo Fibrows roots, ſpecified in the precedent Moneth. 

Sow alſo ftony-ſeeds mention d in Ofob. 

Plant all Foreſt-trees for Walks, Avenues, and Groves. 

Sweep and cleanſe your Garden-walks, and all other places, of Autumnal 
leaves. 


— 


Flowers in Prime, or yet laſting. 


Nemonies, Meadow Saffron, Antirrhinum, Stock-gilly-flo. Bellis, Panſies, 
ſome Carnations , double Violets , Vetonica, Spaniſh Jaſmine , Mus k- 
Roſe, &c. 


0 
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* 
riſes.o08"- 10” Hath Days 
ny: DECEMBER ; IN dog opc 
To be done . 


In the Orchard, and Olitory-Garden. 


e, and Nail ll fruit, and Standard- trees. 
You may now plant Vines, &c. 

Alſo Stocks for Graffing, &c. 

Sow, as yet, Pom ace of Cider-preſſings to raiſe Nurſeries; and ſet all ſorts of 
Kernels, Stones, &c. 

Som for early Beans and Peaſe, but take heed of the Frofts; therefore ſareit 
to defer it till after Chriitmas, unleſs the Winter promiſe very moderate. 

All this Aoneth you may continue to Trench Ground, and dung it, to be 
ready for Bordures, or the planting of Fruit-trees, &c. 

Now ſeed your weak Stocks. 

Turn and refreſb your Autummal Fruit, leſt it taint, and open the Windows 
where it lyes, in a clear and Serene day. 


Fruits in Prime, and yet laſting. 


Apples. 


Ouſſeting, Leather-coat, Winter Reed, Cheſ-nut Apple, Great-belly, the Go- 
R no-further, or Cats-head, with ſome of the precedent Moneth. 


Pears. 


The Squib-pear, Spindle-pear, Virgin, Gaſcogne-Bergomot, Scarlet-pear, Stop- 
ple-pear ; white, red ahd French Wardens (to bake or roſt) &c. 
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* 


riſes- O8 10 Hath Days 
Sun ? DECEMBER ; | 8 
ſets -03 -50 xXXi, 
a To be done 


In the Parterre, and Flomer- Garden. 


S in January, continue your hoſtility againſt Vermine. 
A Lara from too — = — Froſt your choiceſt Anemonies, Ra- 
wunculwss, Carnations, &c. 

Be careful now to keep the Doors and Windows of your Conſervatories well 
matted, and guarded from the piercing Air : for your Oranges, &c. are now 
put to the teſt : Temper the cold with a few Char-coal govern'd as directed 
in November, &c. 

Set Bay-berries, &c. dropping ripe. 

Look to your Fowntain-pipes, and cover them with freſh and warm Litter 
out of the Stable, a good thickneſs leſt the frofts crack them; remember it in 
time, and the Advice will ſave you both trouble and charge. 


Flowers in Prime, or yet laſting. 


Nemonies ſome, Perſian, and Common winter Cyclamen, Antirrhinum, 
Black Hellebor, Laurws tina, ſingle Prim-roſes, Stock:gilly-flo. Iris Cluſu, 
Snom flowers or drops, Tucca, &c. 


* 
— 
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r by ſach a Kalendar it is that a Royal Garden, or Plantation may be 
{ - contriv'd, according to my Lord / 's deſign, pro ſingulis Anni Men- 
ſubws, for every Moneth of the Tear. 

But becauſe it is in this cold Seaſon, that our Gard'ner is chiefly diligent 
about preſerving his more tender, rare, exotic, and coſtly Shrubs, Plants and 
Flowers; Wehave _ fit to add the Catalogue, as it is (much after this 
ſort) collected to our hands by the Learned, and Induſtrious Doctor Sharrock 
(though with ſome reformation and improvement) of all ſuch, as according to 
their different Natwres do require more or /eff indulgence: And theſe we 
have diſtributed likewiſe into the three following Claſſes. 


I. CLASSE. 


Being leaſt patient of cold, and therefore to be firſt ſet into the 
Conſervatory, or other ways defended. 


5 Agyptiaca, Aloe American. Amaranthws tricolor, Aſpalat bas Cret. 
, Balſamum, Helichryſon, Chamelea tricoccos, Naſturtium Indicum, Indian 
Narciſſns, Ornithogalon Arab. Ind. Phaſeol. Capſicum Ind. Pomum Ætbiop. Aure- 
um, Spinoſum, Summer Sweet Majoran, the two Marum Syriacum, Dattyls, 
Piſtacio's, the great Indian Fig, Lilac flo. alb. Lavendula Multif. Cluſ. Ciſtar 
Raguſæ us flo. alb. Colutea Odorata Cretica, Narciſſus Tuberoſws, Styrax Arbor, &c. 


II. CLASSE. 


Enduring the ſecond degree of Cold, and accordingly to be ſecur d 
in the Conſervatory. 


Momum Plinii, Carob, Chamelea Alpeſtris, Ciſtus Ledon Cluſ. Citron, Ver- 

al Cyclamen, Summer purple Cyclamen, Digitalis Hiſpan. Geranium triſte, 
Hedyſarum Clypeatum, Aſpalathas Creticus, Span. Jaſmine, Virgin. Jaſmine, Suze 
Iris, Jacobea Marina, Alexandrian Laurel, Oleanders, Limoninm elegans, Myr- 
tyls, Oranges, Lentiſcus, Levantine tufted Narciſſus, Gill. flo. and choiceſt Carna- 
tions, Phalangium Creticum, Aſiatic double and ſingle Ranunculus i, Narciſſus 
of Japan, Cytiſus rubra, Canna Indica, Thymus capitatus, Verbena nod flo. 


Cretica, &c. 


IH. CLASSE. 


Which not periſbing but in exceſſive Colds, are therefore to be lat ſet in; 
or rather protected under Mattreſſes, and ſleighter Coverings, abroad 
in the Earth, Caſes, Boxes or Pots, &c. 


Brotonum maſ. fem. Winter Aconite, Adiantum Verum, Bellis Hiſpan. Cal- 
ceolus Marie, Capparis, Cineraria, Cneorum Matthioli, Cytiſus Maranthe, 

rub. Lunatus, Eryngium planum totum Ceruleum , Fritillaria mont. Geniita 
Hiſpan. flo. alb. Pom-Granads, Oriental Jacynth, Bulbous Iris, Laurels, Cherry 
Laurel, Lychnis double white; Matricaria double flo. Olwes , Pancration, 


Papaver ſpinociſſ. Maracoc, Roſe-mary, Siſynrichium, Turpentine-tree, Teucri- 
| 1 
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um mas Tithymal. Myrtifol. Vetonica doub. flo. ſingle Violets, Lavender, 
Serpentaria trifol. &c. Ornithogalon Arab. white and doub. Narciſſus of Con- 
ſtaminople, late Pine- apples, Moly, Perſian Jaſmine,Opuntia, or the ſmaller Indi- 
an Fig, Jucca, Seſeli Ætbiop. Agnus Caitus, Malva Arboreſcens, Ciſtus maſ. Al- 
thæa Frutex, Sarſaparilla, Cupreſſus, Critbmum marinum, Oc. 


And to theſe might ſome others be added; but we conceive them ſufficient, 
and more then (we fear) ſome envious and mercinary Gard ners will thank us 
forz but they deſerve not the name of that Communicative and noble Profeſ- 

fron : However, this, as a Specimen of our Affection to the public utility, and 
in — — of divers honourable, and Induſtrious perſons, whoſe Inclina- 
tion to this innocent Toil has made them ſpare no Treaſure or Pains for the 
furniture of their Parterres with variety, the miſcarriage whereof being 
ſometimes #xiverſal to the Curious, has made us the more freely to impart 
both what we have experimentally learn'd by our own Obſervations, and 
from others of undoubted Candor and Ingenuity: But of this we promile a 
more ample 7hſtration as it concerns the intire Art, together with all its 
Ornaments of Uſe and Magnificence, as theſe Endeavonrs of ours ſhall find 
entertainment, and opportunity contribute to the Deſogr. 


FINIS. 


x 4% 


ERRATA. 


Vulnera ſanentur citizs quam ſemiantur. 


Pift. to the K. y. more equal. To the Reader, v. homine libero. 
Pag. g. I. 20. 7. Civic. 48. this large ſpreading ſhould be read with the third ＋ 7 without 4 

break, p. 16. 1.29. r. other. 38. r. French Elm. 22. 5. for Ormus r. Fraxinus. 25. 18. for uſe . Weed. 
27. 10. r. Nableſſe. 29.1.6 c.r. Sycomor in all that Chapter. 42-11, 7. ſtayes. 46.27. r. Phillyres. 47.2. dele of. 
49-324. r. Bretaigne. |= 4 Hulls rt. Nuts. 55.32. r. tree does, 37-r.renders. $7-34- . gather d? 61.19.r, 
Cupreſſerum- 67.4. for ſhade r. ſhoot. 73. 25. r. ad acre. 80. 48. r. Aventine. 81.2.7. juxta. 8. Tyburtimn.$2.18.r. 
— thy r. Platyp} yiles. $3-41-r.in apt Soil. 47.by a Conper. 84. 3. r. four (qua and 
tourty foot — each 0 — 14. 1. Wotton. 87. 18. 1. or thirty. — os y. pr 32. for * = 7. 
one fide. 104. 16 T IT πνπ⁹˙. 25. Tilie. 9. Amnicol eque. 38. Palme a miſtake of the 2. 107. ee 
foot r. the foot 114.33. miſc hievouſly. 118.29. 7. one hundred thouland- 119.22. reſi 2 


The Breaks and Toſutions of ſome of the Figures and Paragrapba with liters! miſtakes and miſpun#ations, 
require the Readers benevolence, 


ERRATA. 


. Pomona. 


In Pref-p.4.1.37- dele 28. 5.32. for extracted r. experienc'd- 7.6. r. perform d it. 13. 2+ for Ar. 
proſpet d. J. 32. 7. affect. 25. 11. . Laremberg. I. 18. for Humidi,c. t. Naja ſmadi arbores ſunt. Lg I. 1. And 
Kwinces require. 35.50. r. (two or three times. 


E RR ATA. 
Kalendarium Hortenſe. 


4. p. 5. l. 4·T. Nebleſſe. 59.8. for ſbut r. Mats.63.4- r. Phillyresz and ſo where ever you meet it. 17.7. 
—— 2. T. Glitory- Me 59.8.0 = xXx). — the Sbade then Sn. . 25 · r.Campenuls. 70. 28. 7. 
Moroc« 6+ 73.39 · T. Noſturtivm, 80. 13. for Seed t. feed. 83-7.r.mercenary. 


